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CHAPTER XXII. 
PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. 


In her own favourite room at the 
Rock, with its soft carpet of many 
colours, and its beauteous furni- 
ture, its rare and costly surround- 
ings, sat Mrs. Canterbury. The 
French window was opened to the 
ground, and the gay autumn flow- 
ers were wafting in their sweetest 
perfume. On the lawn beyond, 
the young heir to the Rock was 
sporting with his attentive friend, 
Captain Dawkes. The blue sky 
was overhead, the warm sunshine 
shed delight around. Pleasant 
things all; but to Caroline Can- 
terbury they seemed as dismal as 
a dark night. For her the world 
had lost its charm. 

She sat in a low chair drawn 
back from the window, dressed for 
gaiety. It was afternoon yet, but 
she had a drive of ten miles to 
keep a dinner engagement, and 
the carriage to convey her was 
already coming round. It was 
only yesterday that Thomas Kage 
had quitted her after his brief 
visit, and yet it seemed to her 
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that she had since lived a life- 
time. 

None, save herself, might know 
what fond dreams she had been in- 
dulging since the death of Mr. Can- 
terbury; dreams of which Thomas 
Kage was the hero. There was 
no sin in doing it, as she would 
softly repeat over and over to her- 
self: she was as free as air, and there 
could be no sin. None, save her- 
self, could ever know or conceive 
what awful pain, mortification, and 
repentance his rejection inflicted 
on her. Bright was she to look at in 
her gala-robes; the black-net dress 
with its white-satin ribbons, than 
which nothing could be more at- 
tractive to the eye, and the dia- 
monds gleaming in the hair where 
the widow’s cap so recently had 
been; but the heart within was 
encased in sackcloth and bitter 
ashes. What were all the jewels 
and gauds of the world to her, 
since she might not enjoy them ? 

She could not enjoy them alone. 
Whatever might have been Caro- 
line Kage’s greed of gain, one 
great need was implanted in her 
by nature—that of companionship. 
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It might be, that until this moment 
she never knew the full extent of 
her love for Thomas Kage: we 
rarely do find the true value of a 
thing until we lose it. He was 
lost to her for ever. The money 
for which she had sold herself was 
hers; but it had deprived her of 
Thomas Kage. In that moment 
it seemed that the beautiful things 
in the room, the Rock itself, the 
fine lands she looked out upon, 
had all grown hateful to her. One 
balm amidst it alone remained, 
and that was her little boy; her 
love for him approached idolatry. 

When she and Mr. Kage had 
met at breakfast, the morning after 
that painful and decisive interview 
took place, no allusion to it was 
made by either of them. Caroline 
chose to have the child at the 
breakfast-table, perhaps as a break 
to what might otherwise have been 
an embarrassing meal. But Mr. 
Kage, for his part, seemed to re- 
tain no remembrance of it; he 
was calm, kind, self-contained in 
manner as usual ; ready of speech, 
talking of indifferent things, and 
still very solicitous for her com- 
fort and welfare. They spoke of 
business matters before his de- 
parture ; his closed executorship, 
and the future of the child, to 
whom he was trustee. And this 
morning Caroline had received a 
letter from him, which must have 
been written, she thought, on his 
journey to town. It concluded as 
follows : 


‘Your life at the Rock must in- 
deed be very lonely. When you 
alluded to it this morning, I felt 
the fact just as forcibly as you. I 
had thought your mother lived 
with you. You do not please to 
have her, you say ; but is there no 
one else that you could have? I 
do not like to suggest one of the 
Miss Canterburys, say Millicent ; 
but she would be very suitable, 
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and you used to be the best of 
friends and companions. Think 
of it, Caroline. If not one of 
them, take some other lady: and 
a desirable inmate would not be 
difficult to find. 

‘Meanwhile, I beg you to re- 
member what I said to you in 
regard to Barnaby Dawkes. Dis- 
miss him at once from intimacy, 
and gradually drop his acquaint- 
ance altogether. I should not 
bid you do this, Caroline, with- 
out good and sufficient reason. 

‘One thing more. If you are 
ever in need of advice or counsel, 
or aid of any sort, send for me. 
Whatever my engagements may 
be, I will not fail to come to you 
without delay. 

‘Give my love to my little 
namesake, Thomas. Train him 
well—O Caroline, train him well 
in the best sense of the word: you 
will find all comfort in doing it. 
And believeme everto be your faith- 
ful friend and affectionate cousin, 

‘Tuomas C. C, Kace,’ 


This note lay in Mrs. Canter- 
bury’s bosom, now as she sat. She 
was in a very humble frame of 
mind, and counted the friendship 
of such a man as something. 

But it was a great deal easier to 
say, Dismiss Barnaby Dawkes at 
once from intimacy, than it might 
be to do it. Besides, Caroline 
could not quite see the urgent 
necessity for this step. He was 
little Tom’s friend and playmate— 
there they were now, playing on 
the lawn—and what harm could it 
be? So that portion of the letter, 
and it was the only one calling for 
prompt action, she disregarded. 

‘Mamma, there’s the carriage at 
the door,’ said the little fellow, 
running in, with his imperfect 
speech. 

Mrs. Canterbury took him on 
her knee, kissing him passionately. 
Beyond this child, she had nothing 
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in life to satisfy the longing of an 
aching heart; and hers was so 
young still! The many years to 
come looked long and dreary 
enough when she cast a thought 
to them. 

3e a good boy, my darling. 
Mamma must go.’ 

Her maid appeared with a cloak, 
and Mrs. Canterbury rose. Captain 
Dawkes, coming in through the 
open window, took the mantle and 
asked leave to place it on her 
shoulders. Then he offered his 
arm to conduct her to the carriage, 
and assisted her in. It was all 
done in a quiet, almost deprecat- 
ing, kind of way; neither Mrs. Can- 
terbury nor anybody else could 
have taken alarm at it. The last 
sight that met her view, as she 
drove away, was her boy kissing 
his hand to her from Captain 
Dawkes’s shoulder. 

Within a week of this time, Cap- 
tain Dawkes left Chilling for Lon- 
don, to hold his interview with 
Mrs. Garston—as was before re- 
lated. On the third day he was 
back again. Mrs. Canterbury was 
genuinely pleased to see him; the 
little boy had felt sadly dull, and 
in truth so had she. She had no 
love for Captain Dawkes, but she 
liked him; and such was the mo- 
notony of her life, that he, their 
daily visitor, had been sensibly 
missed. He told Mrs. Canterbury 
that he had made it all right with 
that old aunt of his, and that she 
had placed his succession to her 
fortune beyond doubt. 

The autumn days went on, and 
with them Mrs. Canterbury’s sense 
of isolation. When the first sting 
of Thomas Kage’s rejection had in 
a degree worn away, she grew to 
resent it, and her mind filled itself 
with bitter feelings towards him. 
She began to contrast his heart- 
less rejection of her with Captain 
Dawkes’s unobtrusive homage. O, 
but Barnaby Dawkes was playing 
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his cards well! And the stakes 
were high. 

Mrs. Kage, looking on with 
sharpened eyes, took alarm. The 
Captain’s visits to the Rock grew, 
in her mind, more suspicious. One 
evening, going there to dinner at 
dusk, she saw Caroline on his arm, 
pacing the dim walks ; and the two 
seemed to be talking confidentially. 
Mrs. Kage made her way to a pri- 
vate room, and sent a mandate for 
her daughter. Caroline received 
the reproaches coolly. 

‘There’s not the slightest cause 
for this, mamma. Even if I were 
going to marry Captain Dawkes, 
as you seem to insist upon it that 
I must be, what should you have 
to urge against it?’ 

Mrs. Kage was in too great a 
passion to say what. She broke 
her choicest smelling-bottle. 

‘Captain Dawkes is a gentle- 
man, mamma. Looking after my 
money? O dear, no; he has no 
need to look after it, he will have 
plenty of his own. All Mrs, Gar- 
ston’s will be his, you know.’ 

‘ That’s just what I don’t know,” 
shrieked Mrs. Kage. ‘ And if I 
did, I don’t like the man, Caro- 
line. I’m sure there’s something 
or other against him. What has 
he been staying at Chilling for, all 
this while, I'd like to know? He’s 
playing a part, that’s what he is; 
and his pretended love for little 
Tom is all put on—it’s as false as 
he. O my poor nerves! why do 
you excite me, Caroline ? 

Caroline only laughed in answer, 
and said that dinner was waiting. 
Mrs. Kage liked her dinner very 
much, and did not keep it waiting 
long. 

But, to Mrs. Canterbury's in- 
tense surprise, she heard the next 
day that her mother and her mo- 
ther’s maid, Fry, had gone to Lon- 
don. Captain Dawkes held his 
breath when /e heard it, and asked 
what they had gone for, O, just 
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a whim, she supposed, was Ca- 
roline’s careless answer; and 
after that she thought no more 
about it. 

Mrs. Kage, more energetic than 
was her usual custom, had taken a 
sudden resolution to clear up the 
mystery that, in her opinion, sur- 
rounded Captain Dawkes. She 
and that gentleman owned to a 
kind of subtle instinct against each 
other; and it would not be too 
much to say that she had hated him 
since the day he was bold enough 
to insinuate that her delicate com- 
plexion did not owe its lovely tints 
to nature. For the rude man to 
aspire to Caroline and her wealth, 
was worse than gall and wormwood 
to Mrs. Kage ; and she determined 
to go and learn a little about him 
from Mrs. Garston. ‘To whose house 
she proceeded amidst a dense No- 
vember fog on the day subsequent 
to her arrival in London. 

But, what with Mrs. Kage’s 
mincing affectation, always in ex- 
treme flow in society, what with 
Mrs. Garston’s deafness, always 
worse when under any surprise, 
the interview was a little compli- 
cated. Compliments over—which 
Mrs. Kage entered upon and Mrs, 
Garston received ungraciously, in- 
wardly wondering, and very nearly 
asking, why so battered-looking an 
old creature, her head nodding in- 
cessantly, should have come out 
from her home—the visitor entered 
upon her business ; explaining, ra- 
ther frankly for her, the motive of 
her visit—that she feared Mrs. Gar- 
ston’s relative, Captain Dawkes, 
was casting covetous eyes on her 
daughter, with a view to marriage 
and to the grasping of her daugh- 
ter’s wealth. She prayed Mrs, 
Garston to feel for her, and can- 
didly tell her w/a? there was against 
Captain Dawkes—it was something 
bad, she felt sure—that she might 
‘open Caroline’s eyes to his ma- 
chinations.’ 
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But now, between the mincing 
tone, and the frequent application 
to one or other of those auxiliaries 
to weak nerves, the scent-bottles, 
all that Mrs. Garston compre- 
hended of this harangue was, that 
Barnaby Dawkes was going to be 
married. 

‘O,’ said she, ‘made up his 
mind at last, has he? He has 
taken his time over it. It’s a good 
two months since he sat where you 
do, talking it over with me.’ 

Mrs. Kage felt inclined to faint. 
‘Did you approve of it, then ?” 

‘Did I what? asked Mrs. Gar- 
ston. 

‘Uphold him in 
scheme ? 
it ? 

Had Mrs. Garston caught the 
word crafty, her answer might have 
been explosive. It was only hard. 

‘Barnaby Dawkes told me he 
wanted to marry. Keziah as good 
as told me; promising he would 
then be as steady as Old Time. I 
neither said to him “do” nor 
* don’t ;’ but I told him, if he did 
marry the girl, he might look to 
me for an income.’ 

‘Dear me! Do you think it 
right to play with a lady’s name in 
that free way?? demanded Mrs. 
Kage, gently touching her nose 
with essence of lavender. 

‘Right! retorted Mrs. Garston ; 
‘the girl’s dying for him.’ 

Mrs. Kage’s head nodded omi- 
nously. 

‘Well, I’m sure! How dare you 
say such a thing of my daughter ?” 

‘Say it of whom ? 

‘My daughter, Mrs. Canterbury. 
Deaf old model!’ added the hon- 
ourable lady for her own especial 
benefit. 

‘Who did say it of your daugh- 
ter?’ retorted Mrs. Garston, bring- 
ing down her stick with such force 
that the visitor leaped upwards. 
‘It was of Belle Annesley ! 

Mrs. Kage thought they must 


his crafty 
I’d never have believed 
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be at cross-purposes, and blamed 
the deafness. 

‘I don’t think you understand, 
ma’am.’ 

‘I don’t think you do ! was Mrs. 
Garston’s irascible answer. ‘ It’s 
Belle Annesley that Barby Dawkes 
is going to marry, if he marries at 
all. He has been courting her for 
these two or three years past.’ 

Bit by bit, it all came out; at 
least the version of it that lay in 
the old lady’s mind. They want- 
ed, she was told, to get married ; 
and she had smoothed the way by 
promising to settle on them seven 
hundred a-year, which, with Belle’s 
three hundred when her mother 
died—and that might not be long 
first—would make their income a 
thousand. The relief to Mrs. Kage 
was something better than perfume. 
She opened her fan, and gently 
wafted a little cool air to her heat- 
ed face. As she was doing this, a 
question arose to her, and she put 
it openly: ‘Why, if Captain Dawkes 
were going to marry Belle Annes- 
ley, should he remain so long at 
Chilling ?” 

Mrs. Garston was at no fault for 
an answer; the reason, to her 
mind, was clear enough. 

*I said I’d pay his debts on the 
wedding-day; but I expect my 
gentleman has such a pack of them, 
that he is trying to make an ar- 
rangement with his creditors to 
take less than their due, because 
he is ashamed of letting me know 
the extent of the whole.’ 

‘O, Captain Dawkes has debts, 
then !’ said Mrs. Kage. 

*Bushels of em; he 
without debts, and he never will 
be, that’s more. The money I 
settle will be settled upon Aer and 
her children. I'd not trust it to 
his mercy.’ 

‘He tells society at Chilling that 
he is to be your sole heir.’ 

‘Does he! “Society” needn’t 
believe him.’ 


never was 


‘Will he be?” 

‘My heir? and down came the 
stick with a flutter. ‘No, he never 
will! I’d not make Barby Dawkes 
my heir to save him from hanging. 
If he marries Belle, he gets what I 
told you; otherwise, he'll never 
have more from me than will keep 
him on bacon and eggs in lodg- 
ings. Barby knows all this just as 
well as I do. I went into it with 
him when he was last here.’ 

‘I think he must be—if you'll 
excuse my saying it—rather given 
to tell boasting falsehoods,’ spoke 
Mrs. Kage. 

Out it all came. Thus set off on 
the score of Barby’s boastings and 
doings, Mrs. Garston told all the 
ill she knew of him: his fast living, 
and his many accumulations of 
debt; his meannesses, and de- 
ludings of his creditors ; his start- 
ings afresh on his legs, through 
her, and his speedy topplings-down 
again. Mrs. Kage placidly folded 
her hands as she listened, and 
hoped Miss Belle Annesley would 
get ‘a bargain.’ Any lady was wel- 
come to him, provided it was not 
her own daughter; and in her in- 
tense selfishness she would not 
have lifted a finger to save Belle 
Annesley from him. 

‘It’s the best thing he can do; 
they'll get along on a thousand 
a-year; very —ah—generous of 
you, I’m sure! I suppose he is— 
ah—attached to her.’ 

‘If he’s not, he ought to be,’ 
snapped Mrs. Garston. ‘He made 
enough love to her, they say ; and 
she has been pining out her heart 
for him, silly child !’ 

‘Vastly silly,’ assented Mrs. 
Kage, surreptitiously flinging some 
pungent drops on the carpet. 

‘Barby seemed to be doubtful 
about the marriage when we were 
having matters out together, and 
said he must take time to consider 
—afraid of his mass of debts, I 
suppose; I'll answer for it, some 
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of them are not of too reputable 
a nature. He soon made up his 
mind, though ; for he went straight 
from me that night to Belle An- 
nesley, and Dickey Dunn’s wife 
found him there love- making. 
Every mortal day since have I 
been expecting him here to claim 
my promise, and get money-mat- 
ters put in train for the marriage ; 
and I know by the delay he is in 
some deep mess that it’s not so 
easy to get out of.’ 

‘No doubt, murmured Mrs. 
Kage. ‘And he has found the 
Rock good quarters to dine at 
while he’s doing it. Won’t Caro- 
line listen when I open the 
budget !" 

‘He will contrive it, though ; 
he is crafty and keen,’ pursued 
Mrs. Garston, not having caught 
a syllable of the intervening words. 
‘I shouldn’t wonder but they'll be 
married now before Christmas. I 
told Belle so when she vas here 
“two or three days ago; it made 
her blush like a robin. She con- 
fessed to have had a letter from 
him that very morning.’ 

Perhaps no diplomatist ever 
went away from an interview more 
completely satisfied than Mrs. 
Kage from hers. Her fears in 
regard to the gallant Captain and 
Caroline were laid to rest. She 
purposed returning to Chilling 
on the morrow and carrying her 
budget with her, making herself 
comfortable meanwhile at her 
hotel. 

But now, whether it was that 
the journey up had been too much 
for her strength, or that the Lon- 
don fog had struck to her, Mrs. 
Kage, on the evening of this same 
day, found herself feeling ill. The 
following morning she seemed very 
ill; and Fry, her maid, called in a 
doctor. That functionary decided 
that she had taken a severe cold, 
and said she must not attempt to 
quit her bedroom, or to travel for 
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at least a week. Lying at rest, 
and being petted with nice invalid 
dishes—game and jelly, and such- 
like good things, and plenty of 
mulled wine—was rather agreeable 
than not to Mrs. Kage. The week 
passed pleasantly enough, in spite 
of its solitude. She sent to ask 
Sarah Annesley, that was, to come 
and see her; but learnt that Rich- 
ard Dunn and his wife were staying 
at Brighton. 

At the week’s end Mrs. Kage 
went home. Fry wanted her to 
break the journey by sleeping on 
the road, but Mrs. Kage did not 
like strange inns, and pushed on. 
She got home at nine at night, too 
much done up for anything but 
bed. 

Breakfast was taken to her in 
the morning. Poor wan old thing 
she looked in her nightcap, sitting 
up to eat it! Without her face em- 
bellishments, she did not like to 
be stared at, even by Fry; and 
she sharply told the maid to come 
back for the tray when she should 
have finished. Between the inter- 
vals of her going and returning, 
Fry chanced to hear a piece of 
news ; and when she went in again 
it was with a face as white as her 
mistress’s, though not so haggard. 

Report ran that Mrs. Canterbury 
had gone out of the Rock on her 
way to church, to be married to 
Captain Dawkes. 

‘Eh?’ exclaimed Mrs. Kage, too 
much startled to realise the words, 
and looking up in a helpless man- 
ner. 

‘I think it’s true, ma’am,’ said 
Fry. ‘ The sexton’s boy is telling 
them downstairs.’ 

How Mrs. Kage was rushed into 
her clothes, and her bonnet put 
on, and her face made passable, 
and got down to the church in 
the space of a few minutes, Fry 
says she shall never know to her 
dying day. The news was true, 
and Mrs. Kage was not in time. 
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Very, very true. Captain Dawkes, 
taking alarm no doubt at the mo- 
ther’s sudden journey to London, 
had made good play with Mrs. 
Canterbury, and persuaded her to 
a quick and quiet marriage. That 
the sore feeling induced by the 
rejection of Thomas Kage urged 
her on in fatal blindness was, no 
doubt, the secret of her acceding. 
But that was known only to her- 
self, and is of little moment to us. 
The unhappy step was taken, and 
already past redemption. 

The ceremony had just con- 
cluded, and the bride and bride- 
groom, with Keziah for brides- 
maid, and a friend of Captain 
Dawkes’s as groomsman, were 
quitting the altar for the vestry. 
Caroline wore a quiet gray-silk 
dress and white bonnet; Keziah 
similar attire. Mrs. Kage, a variety 
of emotions giving her wings, flew 
into the vestry after them; Fry 
sitting down in a pew to wait. 

That a scene of confusion en- 
sued will readily be imagined. 
Noise, reproaches, tumult. Cap- 
tain Dawkes and Keziah, their end 
attained, were cool and calm as 
unbroken ice; but for the clergy- 
man, Mr. Rufort’s substitute, they 
had politely, but forcibly, con- 
ducted Mrs. Kage from the church 
again. The Rev. Mr. Jennings, a 
middle-aged, fresh-coloured, capa- 
ble man, stood by Mrs, Kage and 
protected her. 

‘I will speak,’ panted that lady; 
‘Iam her mother; and Mr. Jen- 
nings told them decisively that the 
speaker ought to be heard. But 
perhaps he was not prepared for 
quite all she had to say. 

Every accusation that Mrs. Gar- 
ston had made on Barnaby Dawkes, 
every disparaging epithet she had 
applied to him, Mrs. Kage repeat- 
ed ; affirming that it was as true as 
gospel. She was really agitated, 
and for once in her life affectation 
was thrown aside, as she demanded 
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whether the ceremony could not be 
unsaid. Caroline, between fright 
and emotion, burst into tears. 

‘You have cause to cry, child, 
Heaven knows. He has been hid- 
ing down here all this while from 
his creditors ; he is engaged to that 
sweet girl, who is breaking her heart 
for him; they were to have been 
married before Christmas. O Caro- 
line, it is not you he wants, but 
your money, to help him out of 
his debts! He has millions of 
them. Deny it if you dare!’ she 
added with a shriek, stamping at 
Barby. 

And, with that shriek, Mrs. 
Kage broke down. She sank on 
a chair, white and cold; the ex- 
ertion had been rather too much 
for the worn-out frame. Nobody 
saw anything was amiss; it was 
only supposed she had no more to 
say. 

Caroline, utterly bewildered, 
doubting, sick, not knowing what 
to believe or disbelieve, looked at 
her new husband. It had not been 
Barnaby Dawkes if he had failed 
in his powers ofrhetoric now. With 
a smile of calm contempt at the 
mass of words, and of sweetness 
for Caroline, he put her hand with- 
in his arm, and spoke a few low 
earnest syllables of reassurance. 
He turned to the clergyman, and 
quietly declared the whole thing a 
mistake ; a tissue of misrepresen- 
tations from beginning to end—as 
the future would prove. And such 
was his cool self-asserting manner, 
that the clergyman yielded belief to 
it as well as the young wife. 

‘These stories have been con- 
cocted by Mrs. Garston,’ spoke 
Keziah boldly. ‘ She was bitterly 
against my brother's marrying, and 
hoped to stop it. The poor an- 
cient lady is in her dotage.’ 

With a sob of relief, Caroline 
looked at her husband as he led her 
down the aisle of the church. She 
implicitly believed in him, and 2 
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smile rose to her face to chase away 
the tears. Fry stood up as they 
passed her, and curtsied. The 
groomsman led out Keziah; the 
clergyman followed slowly at a dis- 
tance, his surplice on still. 

It was not in Fry’s nature to stay 
behind. The bride and bridegroom 
were going away from the church- 
door direct on their wedding-tour ; 
the carriage had post-horses to it, 
an imperial was on it, a man and 
maid-servant behind. Captain 
Dawkes handed in his bride, and 
they set off at a canter. Keziah, 
who would be going back to Lon- 
don in the course of the day, started 
on foot for her brother’s cottage to 
change her attire, the groomsman 
by her side. 

‘But where’s my mistress?’ ex- 
claimed Fry, turning round when 
she had sufficiently feasted her eyes, 
and could see only the back of the 
carriage fading away in the dis- 
tance. 

‘She is in the vestry,’ said Mr. 
Jennings. ‘I held out my arm to 
her, but she would not notice it. It 
is a sad pity, Fry, she should be put 
about like this by the marriage.’ 

‘It has come upon her so sud- 
den, you see, sir, for one thing,’ 
was Fry’s answer. 

‘So it seems. When Captain 
Dawkes came to melast night about 
the arrangements—and that was the 
first intimation I had of it—I’m 
sure I thought he said Mrs. Kage 
was privy to it. My mistake, I 
suppose.” 

Fry hastened on to the vestry. 
Mr. Jennings, returning more lei- 
surely, and unbuttoning his sur- 
plice as he walked, was surprised 
to see her dart out again, livid with 
fright. 

*What’s the matter ?’ he asked. 

*O sir, please come and see! 
My mistress is fallen sideways, with 
the most dreadful face you ever 
saw. 

The Reverend Mr. ‘Jennings 
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made but one step to the vestry. 
Mrs. Kage had been seized with 
paralysis. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
BREAKING THE NEWS TO BELLE, 


THE handsome carriage of Mrs. 
Garston, with its fat old coachman 
on the box in front, and its footman 
behind, holding his gold-headed 
stick slantwise, was steadily making 
its way along the Strand. But that 
Mrs. Garston was a little eccentric, 
ordering her carriage out at all 
hours as the mood took her, her 
servants might have wondered what 
took her abroad so early this morn- 
ing. St. Mary’s Church was strik- 
ing eleven as they bowled past it. 

Thomas Kage felt surprised, if 
the servants did not. He was hard 
at work in his chambers on the dull 
November morning, when Mrs. 
Garston’s footman penetrated to 
the room, saying his mistress was 
coming up. Hastening down, Mr. 
Kage met her on the first flight of 
stairs, ascending by help of her 
stick. She took his arm without a 
word of greeting, and pointed up- 
wards, He stirred his fire into a 
blaze,and brought forward the most 
comfortable chair for her to sit 
in. 

‘Have you heard the news? 
she shortly asked. And they were 
the first words she had _ spoken. 
Mr. Kage replied that he had heard 
none in particular. 

Upon that Mrs. Garston dived 
into her pocket, and brought forth 
two letters, which she placed on 
the table. She was relieving her- 
self of some weighty emotion by 
emphatic thumps with her stick. 
Thomas Kage wondered what in 
the world had happened. 

‘ She’ll repent it to the last hour 
of her life. Mark you that, Thomas 
—though I may not live to see it. 
I thought her a fool for making that 
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other marriage; but she was not 
half the fool then that she is now.’ 

And still Thomas Kage was in 
the dark. 

The two letters before Mrs. Gar- 
ston were written, one by Barnaby 
Dawkes, airily announcing his 
marriage with Mrs. Canterbury ; 
the other by Keziah. Keziah very 
briefly mentioned the ceremony at 
which she had assisted ; and fol- 
lowed it up by telling of the seizure 
of Mrs. Kage. She, Keziah, in- 
tended to remain with the sick wo- 
man that one night; and a despatch 
had been sent after Mrs. Dawkes, 
who might be expected to return 
on the morrow. Altogether, what 
with one untoward event and an- 
other, Caroline’s second marriage 
did not seem to have been inaugu- 
rated happily. 

‘Married! To Aim—and in this 
indecent haste!’ Thomas Kage 
could not help exclaiming. ‘What 
can have induced it ?” 

‘Induced it! wrathfully echoed 
Mrs. Garston. ‘Why, his persua- 
sive tongue, his cajolery — that’s 
what has induced it. Barby Dawkes, 
with his rolling eyes and his tongue 
ofoil, would wilea door off its hinges. 
I understand now the reason for 
his burying himself alive in the 
place, and concealing it from every- 
body. I understand why Keziah 
made a mystery of it to me, and 
pretended that the place was in 
Wales, and she couldn’t pronounce 
thename. He has been atChilling 
all the while, practising his arts on 
George Canterbury’s widow.’ 

Thomas Kage, standing against 
the window and looking dreamily 
out, remembered how he had heard 
the news of her first marriage in this 
self-same spot. 7Zis did not shake 
him as that had done ; proving how 
well time had exercised its healing 
properties. Brought face to face 
with her the night that they stood 
together lately at the Rock, some 
of the old passion cropped up in his 
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heart, and it had almost seemed to 
him that he loved her as of yore: 
in that hour of sentiment, when 
practical reality was lost sight of in 
romance, it could scarcely have 
been otherwise. All his present 
grief was felt for Caroline, and it 
was intensely keen. He saw, with 
a certainty so great as to partake of 
the nature of prevision, that this 
marriage was nearly the worst mis- 
take she could possibly have 
made. 

Mrs. Garston rose from her chair 
and came towards him, tapping his 
arm with her forefinger, her eyes 
and face almost solemnly earnest. 

‘Look you, Thomas,—this mar- 
riage will not bring Barby good. It 
has been brought about by deceit. 
He has been deceiving her all along 
as to himself, his character, his 
means ; he has been miserably de- 
ceiving that unhappy child Belle 
Annesley. Grand stroke of fortune 
though it may be in his opinion, it 
will never bring him good.’ 

‘I’m sure it will not bring her 
good,’ cried ‘Thomas Kage impe- 
tuously. 

‘I know now what his game was. 
He has been playing fast and loose 
with Belle, intending to take her 
if the richer scheme failed. I know 
now why he wanted his time to 
consider of it ; and who he meant 
when he asked me if I would make 
the same terms if he married an- 
other. Ah, ha, Mr. Barby; you 
would afterwards have persuaded 
me it was my deafness that heard 
the question amiss! You and 
Keziah have been acting together 
to deceive me and gain your ends : 
it may not serve you much in the 
long-run.’ 

Thomas Kage made no answer. 

‘She has got a wagon-load of 
wealth, but he'll get through as 
much as he can of it,’ proceeded 
the shrewd old lady. ‘ I’ve never 
had much love for Barby, or Ke- 
ziah either; I dislike them now. 
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What have they cared for playing 
with the feelings of Belle, so that 
their turn was served? He liked 
her too, he did. And it is not 
Mrs. Canterbury he has abandoned 
the girl for, but Mrs. Canterbury’s 
money. Old Canterbury was a fool 
ever to leave her such a prey.’ 

Very true. From first to last the 
will seemed to have brought no- 
thing but ill. Last? The last was 
not come yet. 

‘I’m sorry for the poor old wo- 
man, Thomas. It seems she has 
got some feeling, for all her affected 
folly. You should have seen her 
the day she came to me—with her 
painted cheeks and her girl’s white 
bonnet and flowers ; and her palsied 
head nodding nineteen tothe dozen 
over all. She brought in a fan and 
a cargo of smelling-bottles—it’s as 
true as that I’m telling it. I’m 
afraid, too, I misled her—saying 
that it was Belle Annesley Barby 
was going to marry ; but then, you 
see, I thought it was. O, but they 
are crafty, he and Keziah! But 
for hoodwinking me, and causing 
me to say what I did, Mrs. Kage 
might have gone back at once 
to Chilling, and stopped the mar- 
riage.’ 

‘Yes, it might have been so,’ 
Thomas acknowledged. But he 
remembered what he himself had 
told Caroline of Barnaby Dawkes, 
and therefore he felt that she was 
almost as much to blame as he. 
What infatuation could have blind- 
ed her ? 

‘And now I'll go,’ said Mrs. 
Garston. ‘And, Thomas, you'd bet- 
ter call in at Belle Annesley’s and 
break the news to her. It will be 
a blow: mind you that. Better not 
let it come upon her suddenly. I’m 
sorry for the child. So long as she 
was no better than a stage dancing- 
girl, flirting with every manshecame 
near, I’d have nothing to say to 
her except abuse ; but she was wise 
in time, and put all that aside. You 
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break it to her ; you know how to 
do such things; and so did your 
mother before you.’ 

‘I shall not be able to leave my 
chambers until late in the day.’ 

* Very well ; itwillkeep. Dickey 
Dunn and his wife are away, and 
there’s nobody else would be likely 
to tell her. For the matter of that, 
I don’t suppose it’s known to a 
soul in London except you and 
me. ‘There'll be a flaming para- 
graph in the Zimes to-morrow, as 
there was last time she had a wed- 
ding, but it couldn’t be got in to- 
day. O, Barby Dawkes is a crafty 
one ! 

Seizing Thomas Kage’sarm, Mrs. 
Garston moved a step towards the 
door. Suddenly she dropped it 
again. 

‘You are trustee to the child’s 
money, I think, Thomas ?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Take you good care of it then, 
or Barby will be too many for you. 
He’d wring the heart out of a live 
man, if it were made of gold.’ 

Thomas Kage smiled ; but there 
was nevertheless a very determined 
tone in his voice as he gave his 
answer. 

*So long as I am in trust, he 
shall never wring a sixpence out 
of me belonging to the boy, Mrs. 
Garston. Rely upon that.’ 

Mrs. Garston nodded with some 
satisfaction ; and stood to take a 
look from the window. ‘The river 
flowed on drearily, the grass looked 
poor, even Mr. Broom’s chrysanthe- 
mums, dying away, had a sombre 
look as of the dead. 

‘It’s a dull look out, Thomas. 
I think I’d rather see plain bricks- 
and-mortar.’ 

‘ All things look dull on these 
dark November days. You should 
see it in the spring sunshine.’ 

‘I can’t think, for my part, how 
old Broom gets his flowers to such 
perfection. They must have been 
a show a month ago.’ 
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‘Indeed they were; a very fine 
one.’ 

‘Tll go, Thomas, now. I sup- 
pose I’m only hindering you. Show 
me where you sleep first.’ 

He opened the door of his bed- 
room, and Mrs. Garston and her 
stick marched round it, making her 
comments. 

‘ Not bad for a makeshift : sheets 
and counterpane a tolerable co- 
lour; places tidy. Who makes 
your bed, Thomas ?” 

‘A woman comes to do all I 
want. She is the boy’s mother.’ 

‘ Does she shake up the feathers 
well? Some of ’em are too lazy to 
give it more than a turn and a 
push.’ 

‘It’s a mattress,’ he answered, 
laughing. 

‘Ah, that was one of Lady 
Kage’s crotchets, I remember— 
mattresses. Well, I’m glad to see 
there’s some approach to comfort 
for you, Thomas: but you’d be 
better off in your own home.’ 

‘Indeed I am glad that Mr. 
Rashburn has remained my tenant 
so long. The lease will be out 
next year, Mrs. Garston— 

‘Do you suppose I don’t know 
that ?’ was the interruption. ‘Mine 
will be out as well as yours.’ 

‘And I am not sure but I shall 
give it up,’ he added. ‘A single 
man does not need a house of that 
sort.’ 

‘Give it up, will you? Just as 
you please, Thomas Kage. Your 
mother thought you’d be a good 
son and neighbour to me ; but her 
wishes and mine don’t go for much, 
I see.’ 

‘Indeed they do, dear Mrs. 
Garston.’ 

‘Indeed they don’t. Would you 
ever have gone out of your house, 
else, and let it to strangers ?’ 

She walked rapidly through the 
rooms as she spoke, ungraciously 
accepting his arm at the stairs. Mr. 
Kage helped her into her carriage 
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lection of urchins, who had assem- 
bled to stare at the equipage and 
the attire of the imposing footman. 

‘ Good-bye, Thomas Kage. You'll 
come in to dinner, and tell me how 
the child takes it.’ And he nodded 
assent as the carriage rolled off. 

Mr. Kage did not by any means 
like his task; for he knew that 
he should inflict pain. But he ac- 
cepted it as a duty. Some one 
would have to be the inflictor— 
better himself than a stranger. 

He did not get up westward until 
long after dusk had set in, which 
came on early that gloomy day. 
Belle Annesley, quite unconscious 
of the shock that was in store for 
her, was at that time in her mo- 
ther’s chamber. Mrs. Annesley, in 
an invalid wrapper, her feet stretch- 
ed out to the warm fire, had dozed 
off in her easy-chair. Belle, seated 
on a low stool on the other side, 
was indulging herself with a peep 
at Barnaby Dawkes’s last letter, not 
yet a fortnight old, holding the 
pages noiselessly to the fire-light, 
when a servant came in and said 
Mr. Kage was below. ‘The noise, 
slight though it was, aroused the 
sleeper; and Belle, as if by magic, 
had nothing at all in her hands. 

‘What did Ann say, my dear?’ 

‘Mr. Kage has called, mamma. 
Shall I go down ?” 

‘Of course ; he has come to see 
me, Belle ; but I am very tired to- 
night. Perhaps, if he does not 
mind, he would let me be till an- 
other evening.’ 

*T’'ll tell him,’ said Belle glee- 
fully, the soft passages of the hid- 
den letter—meaning nothing to an 
impartial ear—making melody in 
her mind. ‘ But, mamma dear, I 
think he might do you good. I 
am sure you want rousing, and 
Thomas Kage is very gentle.’ 

‘Not this evening, dear; not 
thisevening. Is it tea-time, Belle? 

‘It will be soon. I'll dismiss 
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Mr. Kage in a whirlwind of hurry, 
and come and make it.’ 

‘ Ah, child, what spirits you have! 
And you were for a long while so 
down-hearted. I never knew why, 
or what the reason was ; but you’ve 
got all your natural gaiety back of 
late.’ 

‘The reason ?—why, mamma, I 
was lamenting for my sins! spoke 
Belle, with a light laugh. ‘ Don’t 
you know what a naughty girl I 
used to be? Don’t you remember 
the uneasiness I gave you? Sarah 
often said I frightened her: but 
we called her an old maid in those 
days.’ 

Mrs. Annesley was looking at 
her daughter. ‘The gay tone, the 
glad countenance, the dainty dress 
—a pale-blue gleaming silk—all 
told of a mind at rest within. 

‘What are you dressed for, 
child ? 

‘This is Mrs. Lowther’s night.’ 

‘To be sure. You are going 
there.’ 

‘But not for ages yet, mamma. 
I shall have tea with you first, 
and go in at my leisure; seven 
o’clock or so. The children won't 
leave till nine or ten. Perhaps 
Thomas Kage has come to go with 
me. I never thought of that.’ 

Glancing at her pretty self in 
the glass, touching her golden hair 
and the blue ribbons that mingled 
with it—for Miss Belle was a vain 
little coquette still at heart—she 
ran lightly down. Thomas Kage 
was standing by the dining-room 
fire. ; 

‘Have you come to accompany 
me to Mrs. Lowther’s ?’ she asked, 
as he shook hands. 

*To Mrs. Lowther’s? No.’ 

‘She has a child’s party to-night. 
I shall make mamma’s tea and take 
some with her before I go in. 
Perhaps you came to see mamma, 
then? But she is tired: she has 
been very low and weak all the 
afternoon.’ 
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‘No, not your mamma. 
visit is to you, Belle.’ 

He had never smiled once: 
tone and face were alike remark- 
ably grave. She could but notice 
it; and one of those instincts of 
ill, that perhaps we have all -ex- 
perienced, stole over her. 

‘Have you brought me any bad 
tidings, Thomas?’ she asked, call- 
ing him by the familiar name, as 
she had done before at earnest 
moments. ‘Mrs. Garston is not 
ill? 

‘Mrs. Garston is quite well. 
She has had some news from the 
country to-day, and I—I have 
come to tell you what it is.’ 

* Good news, or bad ?” 

‘It relates to a wedding ; but I 
call it bad. Won’t you sit down, 
Belle ?’ 

‘I’d rather stand. I’ve been 
sitting all day in mamma’s room. 
Well ” 

‘A friend of yours has been get- 
ting married, Belle,’ he continued, 
thinking how very badly he was 
performing his task, now that the 
critical moment had come. ‘Can 
you guess who it is ? 

‘A friend of mine! O, Lcan’t 
guess. It’s nobody that I care 
much to hear about,I suppose. I 
have no very close friends, Tho- 
mas ; except married ones.’ 

She was perplexingly unsus- 
picious. Thomas Kage did not 
speak for a minute, and the young 
lady took occasion to call his at- 
tention to her attire. 

‘Is not this a lovely dress? 
pulling the skirt out with her two 
hands to show its beauty. ‘If 
mamma were as particular as she 
used to be, she’d grumble like any- 
thing at my wearing it to a child’s 
party. But she’s not. She says I 
am changed ; I’m sure sie is.’ 

‘ Belle, I must get my news out,’ 
he said with sudden resolution. 
‘I am beating about the bush, my 
dear, because I dislike to have to 
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give you pain. Of all the people 
in the world, whose marriage would 
you be the most unpleasantly sur- 
prised to hear of? 

‘Ofall the people in the world ” 
repeated Belle, dropping her dress 
and lifting her innocent face. ‘ Do 
you mean the women ?” 

‘No; the men.’ 

*O, I—I don’t know.’ 

The colour was beginning to 
flush her face, her voice to hesi- 
tate. But still Belle had not the 
least suspicion of the astounding 
news. To connect any one in ideal 
marriage now with Barnaby Dawkes 
was simply impossible, unless it 
had been herself. Looking at 
Thomas Kage from a hopeless sea 
of mist, the notion suddenly flashed 
over her that some harm had hap- 
pened to the gallant gentleman. 

‘Have you—come to tell me 
anything bad about—about Cap- 
tain Dawkes?’ she timidly whis- 
pered, hanging her head. 

‘You may call it bad. I would 
not pain you with it if I could help, 
Belle.’ 

‘He was not in that—O Mr. 
Kage, there was an awful railway 
accident in the Zimes this morn- 
ing! He was not in that ? 

‘No, no. Captain Dawkes has 
been behaving like a villain : it is 
neither more nor less. Can’t you 
take my hint, child ? 

Belle’s face was growing whiter 
than chalk. 

* You must tell me, please,’ came 
from her trembling lips. 

‘ Dawkes is married.’ 

O, the sound of anguish that 
broke from that poor girl’s heart ! 
Mr. Kage thought she was going to 
faint, and threw his arm round her. 

‘ My dear child, be calm. You 
see now how utterly unworthy he 
has always been of you.’ 

‘Will you please put me in a 
chair ?’ she gently said. 

He was just in time. She did 
not quite faint, only lay like a dead 
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her heart began to beat frightfully. 
Thomas Kage would not call as- 
sistance, for her sake. Presently 
she sat up, trying to be brave, and 
leaned her cheek upon her hand. 
He drew his chair close. 

* Now tell me all about it, please. 
I must know. Whom has he mar- 
ried?” 

‘Mrs. Canterbury of the Rock.’ 

‘ Mrs. Canterbury of the Rock ? 
almost shrieked the girl in her sur- 
prise. ‘O—then—it may be for 
her money. It—may not—have 
been—for love.’ 

‘Be you very sure that money 
would outweigh love in his estima- 
tion any day,’ spoke Mr. Kage 
with scornful emphasis. 

‘But she is young, and very 
lovely,’ came the bitter rejoinder, 
the one grain of comfort losing it- 
self in torment. ‘Nearly as young 
as I am.’ 

Mr. Kage took the listless, trem- 
bling hands in his, speaking gently. 
‘You must regard me as a brother, 
Belle,—I have asked you this be- 
fore,—and pour out your soul’s 
trouble to me. It will make it 
easier for you to bear. I went 
through the same ordeal once my- 
self, child, and can give you back 
sympathy for sympathy, sigh for 
sigh. I was the fittest person to 
break this to you — and badly 
enough I’ve done it—but I knew I 
should be more welcome than a 
stranger. All that you are suffer- 
ing / suffered: suffered for years.’ 

Belle bent her head and let her 
cold forehead rest a moment on 
Mr. Kage’s hands as they held 
hers. It was a token that she 
understood and thanked him. 

‘Was it for Aer? I can feel 
more at ease if you tell me. We 
will keep each other’s secret for 
ever.’ 

‘Yes, it was.’ 

‘I think I'll go to mamma, 
please,’ she said, attempting to rise ; 
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and her bosom was heaving, and 
her voice seemed to have lost its 
life. But Mr. Kage detained her. 

‘An instant, while I speak to 
you of Barnaby Dawkes. I can 
now give you my opinion freely. 
While there was a possibility that 
—that a nearer tie might some- 
time exist between you, my tongue 
was tied.’ 

‘You have never thought well 
of him.’ 

‘ Annabel, there exists not a man 
in the world whose conduct I think 
much worse of than I do of his. 
I do not believe that he has the 
smallest sense of honour. He is 
a false, pitiful, self-indulgent cow- 
ard. Had you married him, I feel 
persuaded he would have made 
your life a misery.’ 

‘And she? Will hers be that ? 

‘I fear so ; but in a less degree, 
perhaps, than yours would have 
been. With her vast wealth they 
can live as fashionable people—he 
going his way, she hers.’ 

A moment’s pause. 
about to faint again? Her wan 
face suggested it. Thomas Kage 
rose, holding her hands still and 
bending over her. 

‘ My dear, believe me, and try 
to realise what I say to your own 
heart. A marriage with Barnaby 
Dawkes would have been nothing 
but a great misfortune. Take com- 
fort. Your pain just now is diffi- 
cult to bear, but I think you will 
be able, regarding him as entirely 
lost to you, to throw it off day by 
day. I had to do it.’ 

She wrung his hands with a lin- 
gering grasp, and turned to quit 
the room. As he was opening the 
door for her, she stopped. 

‘I cannot go to Mrs. Lowther’s. 
Do you mind telling her? Say— 
say—O Thomas, I don’t know 
what you can say! I had so faith- 
fully promised to go.’ 

‘I will say that Mrs. Annesley 
is very tired to-night, and you do 
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not care tocome out. Leave it to 
me. God bless and comfort you, 
child 

She went straight to her own 
chamber—not at present was she 
fit for mortal eyes—and there she 
strove to battle out the first fury 
of the pitiless storm. Desolation ! 
desolation! Amidst all the tumult 
of her unhappy heart, Annabel An- 
nesley was conscious that it would 
be nothing less for ever. 

When she emerged from the 
room, her silken robe had been re- 
placed by one plain and soft, the 
blue ribbons were no longer in her 
hair. There was no emotion visi- 
ble, no sign left of the anguish she 
had passed through ; her face and 
herself were alike strangely quiet. 

‘My love, how long you have 
been ! exclaimed Mrs. Annesley, 
glancing at the yet unused teatray 
that waited on the table. 

‘I am very sorry, mamma. You 
shall have your tea in one minute. 
I have been taking my dress off.’ 

The tone of the voice seemed 
changed; it was so meekly sub- 
dued as to sound like one of de- 
spair. Mrs. Annesley glanced at 
Belle busy with the teacups, and 
noted the change of attire. 

‘Why, what's that for ?” 

‘I don’t care to go to Mrs. Low- 
ther’s, after all. I will stay with you 
instead, mamma.’ 

Her mother alone henceforth. 
Belle had nothing else left in life 
to cherish now. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AT MRS. RICHARD DUNN’S. 


ANOTHER year had comc in, and 
was coursing onwards. The sweet 
May flowers were above ground, 
the May sunshine was making gay 
even London streets; those fine 
white houses in Paradise - square 
seemed ablaze with its light. 

In one of the best of the said 
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houses, the one owned by Richard 
Dunn, there sat, in what is called 
an American chair, a young girl in 
deep mourning, who was cougiiing 
sadly. Her face, surrounded by 
its golden hair, was painfully thin, 
her form shadowy. She was tired 
of sitting by the fire, and had 
dragged the chair to the window 
to sit in the sunshine. You would 
scarcely have known her for the 
Belle Annesley of six months be- 
fore. 

Mrs. Annesley had died in March. 
The home was broken up; and 
Belle, with her portion of three 
hundred a-year, had been staying 
since with her cousin, Mrs. Richard 
Dunn. Where her home would 
eventually be fixed was not de- 
cided ; all concerned were content 
to leave it to the future. It was 
proposed that in the autumn Belle 
should go on a visit to her brother 
in the West Indies, and so avoid 
the cold of the next English win- 
ter, for her chest seemed delicate. 

Her chest seemed delicate: it 
was said from one to another. The 
girl was wasting away to death be- 
fore their eyes, and yet it was all 
they saw! ‘ She coughed too much, 
and her chest was weak, and she 
grew thin grieving for her mother!’ 
O, but they were all blind to- 
gether. 

The first to see any cause for 
apprehension was Mrs. Garston ; 
what was there that the keen old 
eyes did not see? Belle—poor, 
sick, weary, hopeless, grieving 
child—had been strangely averse 
to going out for a long while. Be- 
fore her mother died, the plea of 
remaining with her was an excuse; 
since her death, ¢Aat had been the 
plea. But Mrs. Garston drove one 
morning to Richard Dunn’s, gave 
them a sound trimming all round 
for yielding to Miss Belle’s inert- 
ness, and carried the young lady 
off with her for the rest of the day; 
at least, until dusk approached. 
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She sent her back in the carriage 
then, telling her to keep the win- 
dows shut; and when Thomas 
Kage came as usual in the even- 
ing, abruptly met him with the an- 
nouncement that Belle Annesley 
was dying. Mr. Kage, seeing Belle 
often, for he generally went in to 
Richard Dunn’s two or three even- 
ings in the week, rather disputed 
this ; and it aroused Mrs. Garston’s 
ire. Contradiction always did. He 
had certainly thought Belle looking 
ill when he got home from circuit, 
but he attributed it to her mother’s 
death, and perhaps somewhat to 
the mourning robes. 

‘How long is it since you saw 
her by daylight ? demanded Mrs. 
Garston. 

Thomas Kage could not remem- 
ber. Not, he thought, since last 
winter. 

‘If you are not entirely overdone 
with work to-morrow, you just quit 
it for an hour, Thomas Kage. To 
hear you talk of the amount of 
business on your shoulders, one 
would think you must be making 
your fortune as quick as it ’ud take 
an air-balloon to get from here to 
Jericho.’ 

‘I have to do a great deal of 
work for a very little pay,’ he ans- 
wered laughingly. ‘It is only the 
great guns amid us who make for- 
tunes.’ 

* You “ don’t see much change in 
her !” she has “a bright colour of 
an evening!” You are a fool, 
Thomas Kage ! 

‘But— 

* Now don’t you begin a dispute. 
Anybody, wot a fool, would know 
that invalids like Belle always do 
pick up in an evening. Ifyoucan 
spare a couple of hours of that pre- 
cious time of yours, you go and see 
her to-morrow by daylight, and then 
tell me whether I’m right or wrong. 
Will you do this ?” 

‘Yes, I will.’ 

And accordingly on this very 
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day, when Belle had just drawn 
her chair into the sunshine in Mrs. 
Dunn’s handsome drawing-room, 
Thomas Kage came in. He talked 
of indifferent matters with as cool 
an air as if he were conscious of 
no secret motive for calling; chief- 
ly to Mrs. Dunn and Mrs. Dunn’s 
baby, a little damsel who sat on 
her mamma’s knee, fiercely biting 
away at a coral and flinging her 
small fat arms about. 

But he took the opportunity to 
glance between whiles at the rock- 
ing-chair opposite him, and at her 
who sat in it. Wan, white, sha- 
dowy ; her blue eyes weary, her 
golden hair somewhat neglected ; 
the thin hands lying inert on the 
black crape of the lap ; so sat she. 
A pang of regret darted through 
Thomas Kage. 

‘ How long has your cough been 
so troublesome, Belle?’ he asked, 
as the baby grew restless, and Mrs. 
Dunn rose to carry it about. Not 
that it was a violent cough; but 
hacking and frequent. 

*O, I don’t know. I had it 
last spring. It went away when 
the hot weather came in.’ 

‘I shall feel your pulse, young 
lady ; being a bit of a doctor.’ 

He crossed over, and took her 
hand in his; a hot, damp, fragile 
hand, its palm very pink. Thomas 
Kage laid it down again, and put 
his gentle fingers on her forehead. 

‘T have had a doctor,’ said Belle. 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Dunn called in Dr. 
Tyndal, in spite of my saying there 
was nothing the matter with me. 
There is nothing, Thomas, except 
the cough ; and that will go away 
with the advent of warm weather.’ 

‘What did the doctor say to 
you ?” 

‘Say! That nothing did ail me, 
that he could find out. He says 
it every time he comes.’ 

‘He really does,’ interposed 
Mrs. Dunn, jogging the baby in her 
arms as she spoke. ‘I tell him 
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that Belle gets thinner; but he 
seems to think there is no cause 
forit. He says he has several young 
patients suffering from coughs; 
through the coldness of the spring, 
he thinks. Why, here’s May, and 
we have had no warm weather yet. 
If the sun shines, it is only with a 
cold brightness.’ 

‘I should say he is a muff,’ re- 
marked Thomas Kage. ‘The 
doctor I mean ; not the sun.’ 

Mrs. Dunn laughed, Belle laugh- 
ed ; and the laughing appeared to 
offend the baby, who set up a de- 
fiant cry. Upon which Mrs. Dunn 
left the room to consign her to 
ignominy and the nursery. 

‘Belle,’ said Thomas Kage in a 
low tender tone, seating himself 
near her and bending forward, 
‘you are letting past troubles lay 
hold of you.’ 

Thewan face became lovely with 
a crimson flush. 

‘No,’ she said evasively; ‘ no.’ 

‘Nay, Belle, speak the truth, as 
to your own heart. J? zs so.’ 

There was just a little feeble 
battle with the instinctive effort to 
maintain the denial, and Belle gave 
it up for ever. For a moment she 
looked into the kind dark eyes, 
bent in true concern upon her, and 
then hid her face in her hands. 

‘And if it be so? Will you tell 
me how I am to help it ? 

‘But, my dear child—look up, 
Belle ; this is serious. If you do 
not make head against it, it will 
make head against you.’ 

‘Do you see that I am looking 
very ill? she asked. 

‘Yes, I do. It did not strike 
me until to-day.’ 

‘Do you think that I am dy- 
ing ?” 

‘O Belle, you should not say 
foolish things.’ 

‘ But I feel like it.’ 

She was looking at him now 
earnestly, and he at her; her sad 
eyes wore a strangely peculiar light. 
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‘There’s nothing to live for. I 
have felt that since—you know ; 
and now that mamma is gone, there 
is less and less. But it is not that, 
Thomas. Though life had every- 
thing to make me wish to stay in 
it, to strive to stay, I feel that it 
would be of no use. It is drifting 
away from me.’ 

‘It is wrong of you to think 
this.’ 

‘ But if it be so, and if I cannot 
help feeling and knowing that it is, 
where’s the wrong then ?’ she per- 
sisted. 

‘ Are you conscious of any mal- 
ady ?” 

‘No, not of body. Ilose strength, 
and I get thinner and thinner; 
that’s all.’ 

‘Then why should you feel that 
you are dying ?” 

‘I don’t mean dying yet. Only 
that I shall never get up again and 
be as I once was—as other people 
are. Thomas, will you believe that 
I have come to long for death? 
Heaven only knows what I have 
gone through—what my pain has 
been.’ 

‘You told me a minute ago that 
you had no pain.’ 

‘Neither have I of body—ex- 
cept the cough.’ 

He tock her left hand very 
tenderly within his, and stroked it, 
as a mother might soothe a sick 
child. The right hand was raised, 
shading her face. 

‘The pain and anguish are kill- 
ing me, Thomas. I cannot help 
it. Indeed, I did try to take your 
advice to throw things off, and to 
forget gradually ; but I could not 
doit. I’m afraid I was not strong, 
and it has worn me out.’ 

‘You must make a true, earnest, 
prayerful effort, once for all, and 
rally.’ 

*I have not prayed to rally. I 
have prayed for death—but only 
if God pleases. ‘There is no sin in 
that. I believe He sees that I 
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could not live on with my broken 
heart.’ 

‘Hearts don’t break so easily, 
my dear girl. I once thought 
mine had snapped right asunder, 
but I fancy it is whole yet.’ 

She shook her head sadly. 

‘It has been breaking ever since 
that time—breaking and breaking, 
night and day, night and day. I 
did not think any one could go 
through what I have, and live. I 
could not go through it again.’ 

*I am afraid, Belle, this state of 
mind is sinful,’ he rejoined, really 
not knowing what to say that would 
make any impression on her. 

‘IT hope not. ‘The horrible pain 
is upon me always, Thomas, al- 
ways. It is wearing out my heart ; 
it is killing me; it prevents any de- 
sire to live. If the pain were 
lifted off me—and O, how will- 
ingly I would lift it if I could !— 
then I should be happy again, 
and wish to live on ; but I cannot 
lift it; it is not in my power: in- 
stead of leaving me, it seems only 
to grow more real. Don’t you see? 
I and my will are, as it were, help- 
less.’ 

‘Yes, I see,’ he murmured, his 
tone partaking of the pain she 
spoke of. 

‘It is making me wish for death, 
Thomas. There can be no other 
relief. O, 1 know how good you 
are, and how good Lady Kage was; 
but don’t blame me, please don’t 
blame me!’ 

‘Blame you ! he interjected feel- 
ingly. 

‘And sometimes I think that 
God is not blaming me ; that He is 
sending all this in love. I was 
such a wicked girl, you know: do- 
ing what I could to plague my 
mother, to ridicule and annoy 
everybody. It was well that pun- 
ishment should come to me—that 
I should see mysin. With heaven 
in view, Thomas, it seems like sin 
now.’ 

DD 
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‘ Js heaven in view ?” 

‘I think it must be,’ she softly 
said. ‘I think God means me to 
see it, and to long for it. I have 
taken lately to dream of being in 
the sweetest place; where the 
sense of perfect rest is upon me, 
and pain and tears are over; the 
light is beautiful, softer and brighter 
than anything on earth, and the 
flowers are sweeter. It is heaven, 
nothing less. When I wake up, 
and my real pain rushes back on 
me, I stretch out my arms feebly 
to God, and ask Him to please to 
take me to it. I think He will.’ 

Thomas Kage sat for an instant 
in silence. ‘This was difficult to 
deal with. 

‘Listen to me, Belle. If you 
mean that you really and truly 
think you are in danger of death, 
it must be seen to. We must call 
a consultation.’ 

‘A consultation! J/¢ would be 
worse than useless. What I am 
suffering from is nothing within 
the scope of a physician. I am 
just drifting out of life without any 
malady—except that of a broken 
heart.’ 

*But— 

‘Thomas, believe me,’ she ear- 
nestly pursued, ‘nothing can be 
done for me; there is no disease 
to work upon. If you called in 
all the doctors in London, they 
could say no more than that. Dr. 
Tyndal sees me every other day: 
he will preach to you by the hour 
about want of “ tone,” and spring’s 
deceitful winds, and young ladies’ 
fancies ; and finally tell you there’s 
nothing else the matter with me. 
Go and ask him. Many a girl has 
suffered, and wasted away to death 
as I am wasting, and the doctors 
have never known what she died 
of. It is not their skill that is in 
fault.’ ° 

‘Granted; but—’ 

‘And mind, Thomas, you must 
not speak of this: you know that 


there’s no one else in the wide 
world that I would breathe it to. 
I could not have told you but for 
what you disclosed to me that 
night. We— 

A servant came in, bringing the 
cards of visitors. Not seeing his 
mistress, he presented them to 
Miss Annesley. 

‘Yes, I suppose they must come 
up,’ she answered, wishing the 
house was herown, so that she could 
be denied. 

As the man left the room again, 
she cast her eyes carelessly on the 
cards, and started up with a faint 
cry. ‘Thomas Kage bent to look. 

Captain Dawkes—Mrs. Dawkes. 

Since the inauspicious marriage 
(if you knew all, my reader, you 
would indorse the word) of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dawkes the previous No- 
vember, they had chiefly resided at 
the Rock. Mrs. Kage recovered 
in a degree from her attack of para- 
lysis, but only to be more battered 
in look than ever, more dilapidated 
in constitution ; and to pay her a 
visit daily Mrs. Dawkes found an 
intolerably wearisome task. How 
Captain Dawkes contrived to re- 
assure his wife on the score of his 
accredited ill-doings, he best knew: 
woman is credulous, and man is 
wary. He did contrive to do it; 
and after the accusations in the 
vestry, Mrs. Dawkes heard no more. 
Those who would have spoken the 
truth to warn her from the man, 
found their lips sealed as soon as 
he had become her husband. If 
Mrs. Dawkes had cause for any 
suspicion, it was confined to her 
own breast. She had committed 
the great imprudence of marrying 
without having her available mo- 
ney settled on herself, and if Captain 
Dawkes made free with it, why 
the law would have said it was his 
own to dowith as he pleased. They 
went in for a vast deal of show and 
expense ; and the Captain was a 
gentleman at large again, to display 
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his face in the London world at 
will, and get as much credit as he 
chose. He had repurchased into 
the army, and was altogether 
grand. Their London house, the 
lease of it bought recently, was one 
of the most fashionable mansions 
in Belgravia; and Captain and 
Mrs. Dawkes had now come up to 
take possession of it, with the in- 
tention of being a very fashion- 
able couple. Caroline had always 
loved show and glitter ; and it may 
be that she loved it all the better 
since her heart had grown a little 
seared with a certain blight Fate 
had cast upon it. But for the cold 
spring, and the rather delicate 
health of little Tom Canterbury, 
Mrs. Dawkes had been up before 
May. The Captain had been a 
good deal away from the Rock 
himself, pleading his soldier’s du- 
ties. However, here they were 
now in London, and had come 
to make a call on Mrs. Richard 
Dunn. 

The crimson flush of emotion 
burning in Belle Annesley’s cheeks 
was already fading to an ashy white- 
ness. She had started up to quit 
the room, but the sound of voices 
and steps close outside the door cut 
offherescape. Thomas Kage laid 
his restraining hand upon her in 
calm composure, and it almost 
seemed to give her strength. 

‘Be still, Annabel. You have 
nothing to do but keep quiet. I 
will shield you.’ 

And as if to receive the visitors, 
Mr. Kage placed himself before 
her. Mrs. Dunn unconsciously 
helped matters by coming in at 
the moment. There was greeting 
and much talking ; and it was only 
when they separated to place them- 
selves in chairs that the invalid girl 
in her deep mourning was per- 
ceived. 

‘Ah, Miss Annesley !—how are 
you? said the Captain, putting 
out his hand as coolly as though 
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he had never played fast and loose 
with her. 

Caroline took a step forward in 
curiosity when she heard the name. 
She had never seen Belle Annesley, 
but she could not forget that it 
had been said she was Barnaby 
Dawkes’s love. Barnaby, when 
asked about it by his wife in pri- 
vate, had burst out laughing at the 
very idea; had made game over 
it, game also of Belle. But Mrs. 
Dawkes was curious, nevertheless ; 
and she came across the room to 
see. 

Belle had risen. A fragile girl 
with a mass of golden hair, and a 
transparent face whose delicate 
cheeks were shining with a hectic 
glow. But if Caroline had been 
callingupincipientideasof jealousy, 
they went out at once as she stood; 
for there was something about the 
girl that seemed to say she was not 
very long for this world, and Caro- 
line’s heart filled itself with a won- 
drous pity. 

‘Sarah, is this your cousin? 
she asked, calling Mrs. Dunn by 
the old familiar Christian name. 

‘Yes. Miss Annesley, Mrs. 
Dawkes.’ 

The two had stood looking at 
each other, apparently waiting for 
the introduction, or Mrs. Dunn had 
surely never been so formal as to 
make it. She felt a little confused 
herself, remembering what Barnaby 
Dawkes’s conduct had been. 

Belle sat down again, her bosom 
heaving and fluttering; the leaf- 
like hectic fading out of the cheeks. 
Thomas Kage moved near her ; 
the Captain crossed over and took 
a chair by Mrs, Dunn. 

‘I cannot think how it is we 
never met during the six months 
that I passed in London, when my 
boy was a baby,’ began Caroline, 
who seemed as if she could not 
take her eyes off the sick girl. ‘I 
feel quite sure I never saw you. 
We called twice on Sarah—who 
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was then staying with your mamma 
—but I do not remember you at 
all.’ 

Belle cast her thoughts back to 
the time spoken of by Mrs. Dawkes, 
in a kind of transient shame. Too 
well she remembered that spring : 
it was in the very height of her 
thoughtless and flirting days, when 
she had no care for aught save her 
admirers. The advent of Barnaby 
Dawkes and his love had not 
dawned then. 

‘I must have happened to be 
out when you came,’ she replied. 
‘I know I once went with mamma 
and Sarah to call on you in Bel- 
grave-square, but you and Mr. Can- 
terbury were not at home. I was 
very young then, and mamma did 
not take me out much. But I saw 
you once, Mrs. Dawkes.’ 

‘Ah, you mean in the old, old 
days when we were little mites of 
children, and you came down to 
Chilling Rectory on a visit. That 
was just after mamma settled at 
the place. Of course we saw each 
other then.’ 

‘No. I meant when you were 
in town. You had been calling 
upon Mrs. Garston, and Mr. Can- 
terbury was putting you into the 
carriage. I stood inside the gate 
and watched you away; but you 
did not notice me,’ added Belle, 
losing herself in the reminiscence. 

‘You don’t seem well, said 
Caroline, a little abruptly. And 
the remark seemed to scare Belle’s 
senses away. 

Thomas Kage came to the res- 
cue, speaking quietly. 

*I was just telling Miss Annes- 
ley that her cough was making her 
look ill and thin ; but she says she 
had it last year, and only got strong 
when the warm weather came in. 
It has been a late spring.’ 

‘It has not been much of a 
spring at all, down with us,’ ob- 
served Caroline, playing with her 
watch-chain, and never looking at 
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him as she spoke. Face to face 
with Thomas Kage, it could not 
be but that remembrance should 
lie upon Aer. ‘Little Tom has had 
a cough too; they think his chest 
is weak.’ 

‘Have you brought him to 
town ?’ asked Mr. Kage. 

‘What a question, Thomas!’ she 
answered, with a laugh that seem- 
ed not to be very real. ‘As if I 
should go anywhere without my 
boy! You'll come and see him, 
will you not? 

* Certainly.’ 

* Mamma says I had a delicate 
chest myself when I was a child; 
she was always afraid forme. Papa 
died of consumption. But I grew 
up to be strong and well, and I 
don’t see why Torn should not.’ 

‘The boy has always seemed to 
me to be a particularly healthy 
child,’ observed Mr. Kage. ‘Though 
small and slightly formed, he is 
quite sound.’ 

‘Of course he is,’ acquiesced 
Caroline. ‘Captain Dawkes says 
sometimes that Tom is of strong, 
but I am sure it is all fancy.’ 

‘Shall you make a long stay in 
town ?” 

‘Until August, I suppose. I 
want to spend September on the 
Rhine. By the way, can you tell 
me whether Mrs. Dunn is in 
London ?—Lydia Canterbury, you 
know.’ 

‘ She is.’ 

‘The Miss Canterburys are a- 
broad still. Austin Rufort and his 
wife came back to the Rectory just 
as we left Chilling. I did not see 
them; we crossed each other on 
the road.’ 

‘The Miss Canterburys are in 
London, staying with their sister, 
Mrs. Dunn,’ spoke Thomas Kage. 
‘I seem to know more about your 
family than you do, Mrs. Dawkes,’ 
he added, with a slight laugh. 

Mrs. Dawkes bit her pretty lip. 
She did not like his calling her 
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‘Mrs. Dawkes,’ or the coolly civil 
indifference that characterised his 
tone and manner, as if she could 
never be an object of the smallest 
interest to him henceforth for ever. 
Neither did she care to hear that 
the Miss Canterburys were in Lon- 
don. A sense of the wrong inflicted 
on her late husband’s daughters lay 
dormant in a remote corner of her 
heart; the sight of them invariably 
woke it up, and Caroline would 
rather have been spared the meet- 
ing. 

‘O, staying with Lydia Dunn, are 
they? Do they look well ? 

‘I have not seen them, Mrs. 
Dawkes.’ 

‘Mrs. Dawkes’ again! Mrs. 
Dawkes drew her chair round, and 
joined in the conversation with her 
husband and Mrs. Richard Dunn. 

But Captain and Mrs. Dawkes 
soon rose. Perhaps neither felt 
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quite at ease in the present com- 
pany. In the movement,—the 
slight bustle of the farewells,—Cap- 
tain Dawkes got an unobserved 
moment behind with Belle. Clasp- 
ing her fragile hand within his, so 
warm with strong life, he bent 
his face until it nearly touched 
hers, speaking in a sweet and ten- 
der whisper : 

‘Do not blame me until you 
know how I was tried. The misery 
has been worse to me than to you. 
Heaven bless you, Belle ! 

And when Thomas Kage came 
back across the room to say his 
own adieu after they had disap- 
peared, he wondered what had 
come to Belle Annesley. Her 
blue eyes were shining as with the 
light of love; the dead weariness 
had momentarily left her face; and 
her cheeks were bright with a soft 
rose colour. 


THE UNDERWORLD. 
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I HAVE descended into Hell, and found 

Its misery the memory of a time 

When life was beautiful, and dreams sublime, 
And God inhabited each sight and sound ; 
When each pulsation beat the time profound 

To which the planets wheel—the heavenly rhyme 
To which the angels wave their wings, the chime 
That fills the soul bursting its earthly bound ! 
To toss in fierce distraction—to remember 

The golden promise of unblossomed deeds, 

The dawn’s ideal, now a soulless ember, 

With all the field of life a waste of weeds ; 

To know of Hope, nor fee/ her living spell— 
That is the sunless anguish down in Hell! 
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Tue Trade - Rivalry of Nations 
has at length fought its way into 
the very foremost rank as one of 
the vital questions of the hour. 
It once besought, it now com- 
mands, grave and earnest atten- 
tion at our hands; and there is 
no evading the imperious man- 
date. The Philistines are upon 
us—the Philistines of manufac- 
turing competition ; and they must 
be boldly confronted, and forced 
back, unless we are contented to 
be driven from the high vantage- 
ground of long-established British 
ascendency. Having struck deep 
and lasting roots in their own soil, 
they are now successfully invading 
ours. We have come to something 
at last with our self-satisfied no- 
tions of manufacturing supremacy, 
and we are coming to something 
more. Have we been playing in 
the fool’s paradise of the ostrich, 
and hiding our heads only in the 
sands of our own insular conceit? 
In what quarter are we to look for 
the cause of the continuous stag- 
nation of trade? Lancashire calls 
out from her starving mills for more 
cotton to keep her spindles and 
looms and machinery going. But 
then, again, comes the counter 
wail that- remunerative prices can- 
not be obtained for what is already 
made. Has over-production, or 
lost or waning markets, or the 
great capital-and-labour question, 
or foreign duties, or all of them 
combined, anything to do with the 
present state of things? Let us 
hear the voice from the centre of 
complaint. 

In the middle of September a 
numerously attended meeting of 


cotton manufacturers and mer- 
chants was held in Manchester to 
discuss the depressed condition of 
their trade. After much debate, 
it was determined to form a Re- 
ciprocity Association, for the pur- 
pose of urging upon Parliament in 
the ensuing session the desirability 
of an inquiry into the depressed 
state of the capital and labour of 
the United Kingdom. The gen- 
tlemen present comprised the prin- 
cipal manufacturers in the cotton 
trade ; and they pledged them- 
selves, in the prosecution of their 
object, to rise superior to all poli- 
tical considerations. In the course 
of the proceedings the French 
Treaty, of which we shall have to 
say a word or two farther on, was 
very severely handled, whilst the 
almost prohibitive imposts of the 
United States on English goods 
were generally condemned. 

The cotton famine produced by 
the American civil war tried Lan- 
cashire sorely ; whilst the difficulty 
that continues to exist in the re- 
organisation of the South on the 
basis of free labour tells us plainly 
that we must find what we want 
somewhere else. Where can we 
obtain 50,000 bales a-week? We 
have a Cotton-supply Association 
that values the plant and machin- 
ery of that trade at no less than 
100,000,000/. Notwithstanding 
the enormous interests at stake, 
however, the association seems 
only to have raised last year the 
beggarly sum of 1,500/. There is 
not much to be done in the way 
of discovery for that amount, espe- 
cially if our Indian Empire is to 
be the future ‘ market-garden.’ 
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Bythe French Treaty papercomes 
here duty-free, and is said to be 
rapidly closing up our native mills 
by beating our manufacturers out 
of the field. But the rags from 
which we want to make the paper, 
France very shrewdly keeps at 
home by an all but absolutely 
prohibitive export-duty. These 
interests cry out loudly; but they 
are told by certain political eco- 
nomists much in the way the com- 
plaining soldier was told when he 
was having his flogging. ‘Strike a 
little higher,’ said he to the ope- 
rating drummer; ‘ah, now strike 
a little lower !—‘ There seems no 
pleasing you wherever one strikes 


you,’ said the indignant wielder of 


the cat-o’-nine-tails ; ‘so I'll just 
keep to the old spot.’ And to the 
‘old spot’ he returned accordingly, 
despite the agonised cries of the 
victim. 

We very much fear that this de- 
nounced ‘one-sided reciprocity’ 
will be a source of trouble to 
statesmen of the Free-trade school ; 
for it has many friends, who love 
it on account of the good inten- 
tions of its progenitors. ‘ But,’ as 
the famished schoolboy said, ‘ good 
intentions won’t feed a fellow when 
somebody has walked off with his 
dinner, and there is nothing else 
to be had.’ ‘Sweet are the uses 
of adversity,’ saith the moralist. 
‘ Certes,’ replies the hunger - be- 
gnawed wit, ‘if you can but only 
use” vicariously.’ 

‘The English race is multiplying 
at an unabated velocity, and peo- 
pling the world.’ Thus saith the 
Registrar-General in summing-up 
his professional inspection of the 
advents, ‘settlements,’ and exits 
of that race for the past year. 
Allowing for ‘set-offs’ in the ca- 
sualties to infantile life, there is an 
addition to the population of the 
country of some 300,000 a-year. 
From this we must deduet the 
annual emigration list, numbering 
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between 50,000 and 60,000, which 
will leave us a clear population 
‘profit’ of 240,000 per annum. 
Mercy upon us! give us elbow- 
room, and let us out of here to 
some place where we can breathe ! 
And yet, with these indisputable 
facts staring us in the face, there is 
wailing in the land. The maidens 
of England cry aloud for husbands 
who come not ; widows, fair, forty, 
and younger, weep over the fate 
of ripe neglected womanhood, and 
sigh, ‘Ah me! alas, the age of chi- 
valry is fled ; whilst virile Albion 
exclaims, ‘The times won’t let us 
marry. If all these wobegone 
elements were fused, as it were, 
according to the ‘fitness of things,’ 
what would the Registrar-General 
have to record then? Ifa high 
rate of prosperity produces its 
‘equation’ in births and marriages, 
what would he say? We can only 
again ejaculate, ‘ Mercy upon us! 
But we must look at the other side 
of this jubilance. Is it difficult 
to connect this yearly increase of 
240,000 eating mouths with the 
depression of trade? We have 
already mentioned what is being 
done in Manchester about stagna- 
tion and treaties. London and the 
large towns are upheaving upon 
this very question, and the burden 
of lamentation is—‘ The free-trade 
policy of England is unrecipro- 
cated by the nations; industry 
after industry is being annihilated, 
pauperism is increasing, and there 
are too many of us. English ex- 
ports are heavily taxed by every 
country; whilst our markets are in- 
undated by the foreigner, and we 
are to become “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.”’ 

The watch-trade of Clerkenwell, 
and by it that of England, has been 
long gone, so far as the manufac- 
ture for the million is concerned. 
Does it not seem lamentable that 
the English artisan is compelled to 
have his watch from the valleys ot 
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France and Switzerland, instead 
of from his own country ? We, who 
can invent and teach mechanics to 
all the world, are unable to make 
watches as cheaply for our work- 
ing people as the foreigner. It 
sounds like a reproach ; and what 
can be the reason? Well, the prin- 
cipal reason lies in the system of 
what is known in the trade as 
‘chamber masters ; that is, small 
men who follow some particular 
branch, the jobs of which they 
distribute among poor starvelings 
vegetating in some wretched gar- 
ret. There is no unity; nothing 
but the pressure of hunger makes 
them work ; as a rule, no system ; 
and they will do the job at home 
almost how and when they like. 
An analogous chaotic existence 
was found among the shoemakers. 
A baker’s dozen of them worked 
in a rickety ‘sky-parlour,’ every 
man for his own shop, ‘ on his own 
hook.’ There was only one coat 
among the dozen; and when any 
of them had to go out, he used the 
communistic garment, taking it off 
for some brother ‘snob’s’ use when 
he returned. The coat had plenty 
to do; and had the men but been 
only half as well employed, they 
would have been differently clad 
and lodged. It was found by the 
examination of a delegate of their 
own body, that for want of organi- 
sation and direction the produce 
of their eighteen hours’ labour was 
only equal to twelve under syste- 
matic conditions. 

What is the remedy for all this ? 
The application in practice of three 
great principles—namely, capital, 
machinery, and discipline ; capi- 
tal ample and well directed, the ut- 
most development of machinery, 
and the rigorous discipline of the 
workshop. In the case of the 
watch-trade, the disease may be 
set down as beyond the hope of 
cure. The ingrained self-will of 
both ‘masters’ and men of the 
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chamber kind would, even if the 
capital was ready, be found to be 
immovable and insurmountable ; 
a dead galling weight too disheart- 
ening to encounter, or to risk any- 
thing worth while upon. Hence 
the valleys of Switzerland thrive 
upon the Pactolean stream that 
should be irrigating the barren 
dales and uplands of Clerken- 
well. 

Let us see what free-trade has 
really produced in the way of the 
reciprocity now so much com- 
plained of. In 1854 we imported 
goods to the value of over half a 
million more than we exported, 
whilst in 1868 it had risen to be- 
yond 116,000,000/, ; that is, that 
whatever the foreigner bought from 
us, we bought from and paid to him 
116,000,000/. more than that. It 
does seem, certainly, as if he had 
had the best of the bargain there. 
But, on the other hand, we must 
have found the money somewhere 
to have paid him ; and as the great 
bulk of that money must have come 
from the sale of our manufactures, 
both athomeand abroad, we cannot 
have been so badly off in the main 
after all. We laid out last year 
upon what we may call the break- 
fast-, dinner-, and tea-tables, not 
forgetting the enlivening ef ceferas 
that generally follow good feeding, 
the enormous sum of 100 millions 
of money—more than an eighth of 
our stupendous national debt ! 

But the French Treaty is said to 
be the enfant terrible—the dreadful 
vampire that is gnawing our trad- 
ing vitals out. Let us turn the 
lantern of the Board of Trade upon 
the paralysing monster. In 1861, 
the first year of the treaty, France 
took from us nearly six and a half 
millions of francs’—or 240,000/,— 
worth of cotton-yarns ; in the fifth 
year, the value had risen to the 
undreamt-of sum of over twenty-six 
and 4 half millions of francs, or 
1,600,000/.! Of cotton goods, the 
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value rose from about nine and a 
half millions of francs’ worth in 
1861 to nearly twenty-three and 
a quarter millions in 1866! But 
the oddest thing is, that the French 
protectionist is inveighing as bit- 
terly against what he calls the un- 
fair treaty with ferfide Albion as 
some of us are against him. On 
account of the treaty, his country- 
men are buying about four and a 
half times as much cotton-yarn, and 
two and a half times as much cot- 
ton goods, as ever they bought be- 
fore. O France, France, is it thus 
that thou avengest Waterloo ? 

The plain truth of the matter is 
this: the people of this country 
will have no class interest any 
longer bolstered up at their ex- 
pense. If the man in the next 
parish will send to us for nine- 
pence that which our neighbour in 
our own street will charge a shilling 
for, there can be no question but 
that the man in the next parish will 
get the trade. It is no use beating 
about the bush in the matter. That 
there is no friendship in business, 
is an old axiom; and, certainly, 
the most generous amongst us will 
hardly pay five-and-twenty per cent 
out of pure neighbourly feeling ; 
and the sooner we can reconcile 
ourselves to that opinion, the bet- 
ter for all parties concerned. That 
we are passing through a commer- 
cial crisis is quite clear; but we 
fail to see that the French treaty 
has produced it. In 1859 above 
two and a half millions of bales of 
cotton were imported into Liver- 
pool; whilst in the first eight 
months of the present year we had 
already imported a little over three 
millions of bales, and that nofzwith- 
standing that cotton had doubled in 
price! 

And here we will take the op- 
portunity to dispel an illusion that 
seems to envelop some persons 
who try hard to think their way 
through these questions. It is said 
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that the Lancashire cotton-masters 
will not work their mills unless they 
can reap considerable profit there- 
by. It is extremely hard to recon- 
cile this with what we have ascer- 
tained to be actual fact, in addition 
to the reasons why our own belief 
should be correct. A cotton ma- 
nufacturer will keep his machinery 
going, even at a slight loss, for the 
sake of that very machinery itself. 
Look at those thousands upon 
thousands of costly and beautiful 
spindles, with all their equally 
beautiful and delicate auxiliaries ; 
look at the whole ‘belongings’ of 
a cotton-spinning, self-acting mule ; 
at the machinery below that pre- 
pares the cotton for it, and the 
looms that make it into cloth,— 
look at these, as we have often 
done, and you will soon come to 
the conclusion that one coating of 
rust would seriously damage the 
whole. When all is running, all is 
kept clean, bright, well-oiled, in a 
warm dry atmosphere, where nei- 
ther damp nor oxidisation come. 
It will now be better understood 
why, unless fighting a ‘strike’ battle, 
it is much cheaper to run the ma- 
chinery at a little loss than to have 
it standing still. 

What is wanted for Lancashire 
is more cotton at a cheap price. 
There is now twenty-five per cent 
more machinery in Lancashire than 
there is cotton supply; consequent- 
ly this percentage of forced idle- 
ness must be forced in the general 
earnings upon the seventy-five per 
cent of workers. What would set 
all going would be about one and 
a half million bales per annum 
more than come in now. Even 
if a demand for more cloth arose 
in a revival of trade whilst the 
material is at its present limit of 
supply, such demand would only 
enhance the price of it, without 
producing more, for some time to 
come. Again, we learn that there 
are fifty thousand more hands out 
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of employment than there were a 
few years ago. 

Now, all this is very sad, very 
depressing and gloomy-looking. 
Full work in the Lancashire mills, 
and full sales in such an important 
staple as cotton, mean full money- 
distribution amongst all other 
trades. New buildings and new 
machinery, and much business and 
pleasure travelling, are the inevit- 
able and welcome ‘ consequents’ of 
cotton prosperity. 

What is to blame for the present 
depression? Many persons divide 
the fault between reckless specula- 
tion and trades-unionism in its 
strike action. On the other hand, 
the trades-unions maintain that, by 
means of their trade-funds, they 
have largely mitigated the effects 
of the last panic; and we agree 
with them there. Still, it does 
seem almost inexplicable that, dur- 
ing the whole of this very depres- 
sion, extensive strikes among dif- 
ferent trades have been going on, 
some of them lasting nearly the 
half of a year. But, curiously 
enough, the same convulsion of 
trade has been going on at the 
same time in England, in Europe, 
and in America. 

‘The rich becoming richer, and 
the poor becoming poorer, is the 
opening sentence of the New York 
Commissioner’s Report on the state 
of the working classes there. Can 
it be that the modern luxurious 
style of middle-class living, the 
break-neck race to be a millionaire 
in a hurry, has produced congestion 
of the mercantile heart, and para- 
lysed all the other members? We 
see great wealth rapidly accumu- 
lated and centred in the hands of 
the few, whilst poverty extends 
around us. And the skilled artisan 
sees this also—a style of princely 
magnificence at home and abroad. 
He speaks about it, and grumbles, 
and strikes, as the Barnsley colliers 
did, for six months. This strike 
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appears to ourselves to have been 
justifiable, on account of the men 
having received notice to quit be- 
cause they had joined a trades- 
union. The managers quite over- 
looked the fact that there is such 
a thing as a Colliery-owners’ Asso- 
ciation. Colliers have often had 
much to complain of, especially 
that shameless fraud of cheating 
them of their weight in the coals 
they sent up. Whenever such vile 
dirty roguery on the part of coal- 
owners is detected, the law should 
come down upon it with all the 
severity of imprisonment and hard 
labour. There seems to be some 
suspicion by the men of similar 
practices in this case; for they have 
stipulated to be allowed to have a 
‘check-weight’ at their own ex- 
pense. 

The extent to which public em- 
barrassment has reached may be 
understood by a reference to the 
commercial marine. The London 
and Glasgow Engineering and Iron 
Shipbuilding Company shareholders 
have just held their semi-annual 
meeting. Not only is there no di- 
vidend for them, but they are con- 
gratulated on the fact that there is 
still a company to cling to! The 
chairman read a list of no fewer 
than eight shipbuilding companies 
which were brought out the same 
year as their own, and the follow- 
ing had been their fate: dead, 
winding-up, and in the dreadful 
purgatory of liquidation. In fact, 
until public confidence is restored, 
it will be utterly hopeless to look 
for a steady recovery for some time 
to come. 

Besides the trades-unions, the 
men have started a ‘Workmen’s 
Emigration Society.’ The prospec- 
tus states that, in twenty years, the 
wealth of the country has accumu- 
lated fivefold, whilst pauperism has 
increased from below three to five 
per cent; that the poverty and 
crime of the nation cost the tax- 
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payers twenty millions sterling per 
annum; and that it is time to re- 
lieve the country of its surplus 
labour-population. The Manches- 
ter and Salford operatives have 
commenced a codperative building 
company, and several other co- 
operative societies for trade and 
manufactures are reported in va- 
rious parts of the country. 

The general impression seems to 
be that there are too many claim- 
ants for a decreasing wages-fund ; 
and that this disturbing influence 
has been brought about by the fact 
of nations having entered into com- 
petition with us in the markets 
of the world, who, a few years 
ago, would never have dreamt of 
such a thing. This is more likely 
to be increased than diminished 
by the future improvements in ma- 
chinery and processes, the natural 
increase of population, and the ex- 
tension of the area of foreign com- 
petition. ‘The manufacturers, too, 
must bow before the development 
of continental resources in steam- 
ships, railways, and _telegraphy. 
The pressure appears to be touch- 
ing us both ways just now, and we 
must see about the best method of 
removing it. ‘The combined action 
of emigration, new markets, and 
mercantile probity in high places 
are what we must look to to re- 
store the vitality of trade. 

The working-classes have made 
great strides in political knowledge 
of late years. They have a very 
strong organisation ; they have also 
their newspapers, their conferences 
at home, and their international 
congresses abroad ; including even 
a ‘special commissioner’ despatch- 
ed to America to inquire into the 
state of labour and capital through- 
out that continent, and open up 
new relations for affiliation. 

Strikes and lock-outs have been 
so often discussed, that we need 
not go over the well -~trodden 
ground again. We hold that any 
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man has a right to strike, if he 
pleases, when in conformity with 
the law; and any master has a 
right to lock-out, if he pleases, 
under the same conditions. Moles- 
tation of all kinds should be sternly 
repressed. If a master considers 
that he must lower wages, he has 
an absolute right to say so and do 
so; and, on the other hand, if a 
workman says that wages must be 
raised, or he will not work, he too 
has a perfect right to say so and 
do so. 

Having got to this point, and 
turned matters over in our mind, 
the universal cry again echoes in 
our ears: ‘Trade is dull ; how can 
it be revived? What has trades- 
unionism, or foreign competition, 
or both, to do with it?? We have 
heard the cause laid partly on the 
reaction of the great American 
civil war, the reckless speculation 
of seventy-miles-an-hour fortune- 
chasers, and the combinations of 
the working-classes. The latter 
are charged with being ambitious 
to be at the same time receivers of 
wages and ‘rulers of the destinies 
of trade.’ Mr. Bazley’s lecture on 
‘ Labour the Foundation of Wealth’ 
is said to have been perverted by 
them, and, acting upon that per- 
version, that they claim full liberty 
by any means to enforce what 
terms they may please upon capital. 
The revelations made before the 
Trades-Union Commissioners are 
much dwelt upon in these argu- 
ments, and the frightful conduct of 
many of the members as disclosed 
there is denounced—and justly— 
as a lawless system of protection 
and cruelty. The artisan is told 
that he is better able to feed him- 
self and family than the class 
several removes above him. To 
his good wages is ascribed the 
disappearance of the one million 
three hundred thousand tons of 
butchers’ meat which annually 
smokes on the tables of the Unit- 
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ed Kingdom, ever increasing in 
quantity, and ever rising in price. 
The well-known charge is reite- 
rated against the unionists of 
compelling a master to pay good 
and bad workmen alike, merely 
because such bad workmen were 
unionists as well as the good ones. 
Calls have been loudly made to 
break up such a system, and have 
free labour equally with free com- 
merce and capital. The action 
of the Legislature has been very 
strongly invoked in this direction 
as the only remedy—the panacea 
to improve the working - classes ; 
whilst, for traders generally, a 
severe bankruptcy law has been 
thrown in as a makeweight. 
Notwithstanding all this, those 
who have reasoned the matter out 
calmly have come round to the 
conclusion, that the harm is not in 
unionism 4y #fse/f, but in its abuse, 
and temptation to abuse ; just like 
the great trades-unionism of the 
law, where the cross-examining 
counsel may, by virtue of his pri- 
vileges as barrister, be tempted to 
abuse those privileges, and bring a 
scandal upon the character of gen- 
tlemen. Man is a combining ani- 
mal, and when he becomes an 
atom in trade or professional com- 
bination, his business is to get as 
much out of the outside world as he 
can. And who can blame him? 
The artisan too calls out: ‘If 
I do consume more beef and mut- 
ton, and the other good things 
of this life, than my father before 
me, I am only getting part of 
what is my own, for this reason. 
If labour is “the source of all 
wealth,” my business is to get as 
much of that wealth as possible. 
Look at the fine parks, and man- 
sions, and horses, and carriages, and 
servants, that employers obtain in 
a lifetime. Many of them, originally 
starting with very little indeed, 
have, by their profits out of labour, 
come to live in a few years the 
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lives of great landed noblemen, 
send their children to college, and 
all that, whilst I cannot afford a 
decent day-school for mine. Have 
not the rich absorbed all the edu- 
cational institutions of the country, 
which nothing but a revolution will 
wrest back again ?’ 

‘If,’ says the capitalist, ‘ you will 
not let me conduct my business in 
my own way, without any interfer- 
ence from delegates, I will shut up 
shop, and carry both myself and 
money to a place where I shall not 
be meddled with.’ 

A voice whispers, ‘Codperation ! 
when both sides pause, and look 
steadfastly at one another. 

In the mean time the foreigner 
has stepped in; so we will just 
glance at what he is doing here, 
and whether wages can be main- 
tained by combination alone. 

There was, at the opening of 
last year, a chorus of wailing in the 
iron-trade from one end of the king- 
dom to the other about the ‘un- 
exampled depression of 1867.’ The 
gigantic Ebbw Vale Company said 
‘that that depression was worse in 
its character than any that had 
been known since 1825.’ The 
United States have shown their 
determination to take as little as 
possible from this country. Their 
import-duties are very heavy, and 
their manufacturers have banded 
themselves together, not only to 
keep that duty up, but to increase 
it if possible. Russia and Prussia 
seem inclined to make all they 
want themselves, which must affect 
‘ strike’ prices very materially. But 
as we intend to allude to this part 
of the question again, we need 
not dwell any further upon it 
now. 

The triune foundation of Eng- 
land’s greatness and power is com- 
posed of coal, cotton, and iron. 
When these pass away, there will 
then be nothing left to do but to 
fold around her that wonderful 
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flag of hers that the song tells us 
of— 


‘The flag that’s braved a thousand 
years 
The battle and the breeze’— 


and pass away from the life of na- 
tions. In this competitive race in 
trade it is here that we are being 
so nearly touched, and it behoves 
us to know exactly how we are 
running. 

France, our near neighbour and 
‘dear ally,’ seems to be getting on 
very well with the Cobden-Cheva- 
lier treaty, although our textile 
fabric and paper manufacturers 
bemoan loudly. But in the iron 
industries France is going apace 
as well. Look only at the great 
engine-works at Creusot, and the 
startling intelligence given before 
the Trades-Union Commissioners 
by Mr. Robinson, who visited them 
for the purpose. There are about 
2000 men employed in the engine 
factory, and the average of the 
wages was 2s. 11d. per man per 
day, as against 4s. 53d. for the 
same kind of labour in this coun- 
try. In the making of an engine, 
it was further stated that this dif- 
ference ‘almost doubled the wages 
paid.’ No doubt but that ill-judged 
strikes have indirectly, if not direct- 
ly, played into the hands of ‘the 
enemy.’ Our unwrought iron and 
steel is bought for the foreigner 
by hundreds of thousands of tons 
yearly, made up into steam-engines 
and machinery, and sent back to 
undersell us in our own markets! 

France was thought to be on 
the borders of starvation in the 
matter of coal; but of the eighteen 
millions of tons used in that country 
twelve millions are raised at home, 
and the remainder imported from 
Belgium, Germany, and England. 
The coal-mines of France employ 
80,000 men, at an average wage 
of 11s. 6d. a-week. The quantity 
of coal raised in Great Britain has 
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been estimated at something con- 
siderably over 100 millions of tons 
annually. 

Passing on to Belgium, we must 
feel that we shall have to keep our 
workshops in order. Did we not 
read in the papers the other day 
that Belgium locomotives are now 
running upon English and Indian 
railways? And did we not also 
read that the capriciousness of 
strikes and lock-outs, the haughti- 
ness of masters, and the obstinacy 
of men, had much to do with such 
an innovation? Furthermore, we 
also read that, in a recent tender 
for iron girders, it was stated that 
the same kind of girder-work, ac- 
cording to specification, could be 
made in Belgium, sent across the 
sea, and landed at the London 
wharves for a sum éelow what 
the railway carriage alone would 
cost from Sheffield! This state- 
ment we have never seen contra- 
dicted. Indeed, in the construction 
of those seven large piles of build- 
ings facing the Houses of Parlia- 
ment—the new St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital—all the girder-work is being 
done in Belgium. We have, again, 
reliable witnesses who have visited 
the continental workshops them- 
selves. They say, that as our coal 
is cheaper and more certain, our 
machinery better, and our goods 
much superior in make, we have 
nothing to fear, except our own 
chronic disease, the labour ques- 
tion. The Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce has examined some 
foreign lists of manufactured goods, 
and it asserted that there was not 
a single article in those lists which 
an ordinary English workman could 
not make. Germany has only one 
advantage over us—namely, 25 per 
cent lower wages, on the average. 

Technical education is already 
in motion; and it would be hard 
indeed to say that we cannot learn 
as well as any other people. 
Whether that education is to be 
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a combination of the lecture, the 
forge, the bench, and the lathe, 
will have to be determined as we 
feel our feet in the new path. 
But the great mechanician of our 
country and age, the large-hearted 
benefactor of English mechanical 
science, Sir Joseph Whitworth, has 
pretty nearly sketched out what 
course we ought to follow. In 
the mean time we would urge upon 
masters to bestir themselves. Let 
them shake off the sackcloth of an- 
tiquated, useless, obstructive pre- 
judices, and see to new designs 
and new outlets. There can be 
no more hide-and-seek playing, for 
the battle has commenced in earn- 
est. They must seek for new ideas, 
and work them out in practice. 
Let them conform to scientific 
rules, and cease to pine after 
vanishing markets that can no 
more be theirs. 

In order to give some further 
indication of what foreign com- 
petition is doing, we will mention 
a few items. The French trade 
was rather depressed in the winter 
of 1868, but in April a revival 
took place. M. Schneider, who 
was lately the President of the 
French Legislative Assembly, is 
the head of the great firm at 
Creusot. He obtained the con- 
tract for the great bridge over 
the Danube for the Austrian state 
railway. In addition to this came 
the order from the Hungarian 
Government for no less than 
15,000 tons of rails for new lines 
that are in process of construction 
in that country. Then Messrs. 
Cail and Co., of Paris, have ob- 
tained an extensive contract for 
the large iron viaduct on the 
Austrian state railways. Again: 
the Paris, Lyons, and Mediter- 
ranean Railway Company ordered 
no less a quantity than 20,000 
tons of Bessemer steel rails from 
the Terre Noire, or ‘ Black Coun- 
try,’ ironworks. Russia, too, has 
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been sending considerable patron- 
age to Berlin ; whilst ‘Krupp-Essen,’ 
hereafter described, maintains its 
even and solid position. 

Mr. Samuelson of Banbury went 
‘the round’ of the continental manu- 
facturing districts, and gave us the 
result of his inquiries. The whole 
tone of his impressions was, cer- 
tainly, that most formidable rivals 
had arisen nearly everywhere in 
Europe. He greatly regrets the 
inferior technical education of our 
workmen in comparison with what 
he found abroad, and laments the 
insular prejudices of the English 
manufacturer. For those who de- 
sire to look at the question from 
the artisan point of view, they will 
find ample information in the re- 
ports of the workmen who went to 
the last Paris Exhibition, which 
reports were published under the 
sanction of the Society of Arts. 

Crossing the Rhine we find, now 
that Prussia has consolidated her 
kingdom, she has earnestly turned 
her attention to the development 
of her mineral and manufacturing 
resources ; and the workshops of 
that country are excelling in the 
productions more especially belong- 
ing to metallic industry. The or- 
ganisation there is admirable ; the 
photograph, the microscope, and 
the chemical laboratory all being 
pressed into the service. The num- 
ber of forges and large foundries at 
work in Prussia at the close of 
1868 amounted to nearly 1,500, of 
which no fewer than 1,100 were of 
considerable importance. There 
are the large government works at 
Gleiwitz and KG6nigshiitte, in Upper 
Silesia. But the most formidable 
rivals in the universal market are 
the very extensive works of Baron 
Rothschild at Wittkewitz, in the 
very centre of the coal-fields of 
Moravia, and the world-famed es- 
tablishment of M. Krupp at Essen. 
As iron has entered so largely 
amongst us as a building material, 
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the rise of foreign manufactories 
is matter of serious concern. 

The Baron’s iron-works are situ- 
ated on the spot best suited for 
their development. The coal-mines 
of Ostraw, just mentioned as the 
Moravian field, keep the fur- 
nace and forges going, whilst the 
farnaces and forges, out of their 
earnings, return the compliment to 
the mines. The coal of Ostraw is 
the only kind over there that will 
produce coke of high quality ; the 
estimated yield of the latter being 
in the ratio of sixty per cent. 
These works can now produce up- 
wards of 300 tons of finished iron 
and steel in one week. Its present 
chief manufacture is rails for the 
German companies, the Austrian 
northern line passing the premises. 
The Bessemer process is well 
known and practised at Essen ; 
one of the chief engineers having 
learnt all about it at Sheffield from 
the Bessemer company itself! Most 
of the machinery has been con- 
structed from English originals, 
and they are well fitted out in roll- 
ing-mills, forges, steam-hammers, 
&c. When in full working order 
there is intended to be employ- 
ment for 4,000 men. The different 
workshops are said to be the most 
perfect, with one exception, in 
Germany. 

We now come to our strong 
rival, the titanic establishment at 
Essen. It was at the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851, in Hyde-park, that 
M. Krupp astounded the sons of 
Tubal Cain—the workers in iron 
—as to what the ‘ignorant fo- 
reigner’ could do; what massive 
and finished specimens he could 
turn out from a material in the 
manipulation of which we thought 
ourselves supreme. Some of these, 
both wrought and unwrought, were 
justly looked upon as marvels. 
Since then we have progressed ; 
but they have progressed also, and 
that with the growth of a young 
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Hercules; for the latest feat we 
have heard of theirs, is that of turn- 
ing out a solid steel-casting of two 
hundred tons! In the English 
Exhibition of 1862 the same lesson 
of ‘ Look to yourselves’ was given 
from beyond the Channel to both 
masters and men. 

Near the main road, on the right 
bank of the Rhine, stands the vil- 
lage that gives the great works their 
name. ‘The area covered in by 
them is over five hundred acres. 
M. Krupp skims the cream of 
metallurgic talent in Europe ; and 
with this cream, enriched by his 
own enterprise, he keeps 10,000 
hands busily at work from Monday 
morning to Saturday night, backed 
up, too, with all the newest and 
most perfect manufacturing ap- 
pliances. It has taken the labour, 
diligence, and skill of three-and- 
forty years to teach these 10,000 
men their work. 

Such are the faint outlines of the 
two greatest ironworks in Germany. 

To give some idea of the energy 
of Prussia, we have to state that 
the annual value of the whole of 
her mining and metallurgic indus- 
try amounts to between thirteen 
and fourteen millions of pounds 
sterling, the labour and produce 
of over a quarter ofa million of 
workmen. In Great Britain the 
value is about forty-three and a 
half millions sterling. 

Let us say a word about the 
coal-supply of Prussia. The coal- 
fields of the valley of the Ruhr are 
said to comprise an area of a hun- 
dred and fifteen square miles, and 
the estimate of their capacity is set 
down at forty thousand million tons 
of fuel. About nine million tons 
a-year are produced by some forty 
thousand hands. ‘The price at the 
pit’s mouth may be taken at 6s. 
a ton on the average. The wages 
vary from 13d. a-day for boys, and 
from 2s. to 2s. 6d¢. a-day of ten 
hours for men, ‘The hours are 
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longer and the wages much below 
the average of England. The cost 
of carriage, too, is material, being 
only four-fifths of a halfpenny, as 
against one penny, per ton per mile. 
In addition to a network of rail- 
ways from the colliery districts 
running all over the routes of the 
great towns, a steam-ferry supplies 
the silk and cotton manufactories 
of three important places. By this 
means they have three industries 
feeding one another, namely, coal, 
cotton, and silk. At the mouth of 
the Ruhrort, where it joins the 
Rhine, there is an extensive har- 
bour and port. Here the coal is 
shipped into barges, and towed up 
to Mayence and Manheim. It is 
as well to know that for some time 
past little or no English coal has 
been sent inland from either Ant- 
werp, Rotterdam, or the Dutch and 
Belgian harbours. They would most 
certainly drive us quite out of the 
market, were the coal not so infe- 
rior to ours. 

Turn we for one moment to the 
widespread land of the Kaiser. We 
find that Austria, having adopted 
constitutional government, extin- 
guished the civil wars of Hungary, 
and had enough of military glory in 
the culmination of Sadowa, is now 
directing her attenton to internal 
progress. We must rush there: 
Manchester must be off at once ; 
Birmingham, Sheffield, all of them. 
Austria, from the peculiar nature of 
her system, has for ages been the 
prey of civil discord and foreign 
war. ‘Her eyes have been slowly 
opened by the disasters of the field, 
her wealth is comparatively unde- 
veloped ; let us be off and charm 
her with the beauties of our coal, 
cotton, and all the rest. 

Our manufacturers must be off 
and see what can be done there, if 
they have not already started. Let 
warehouses and show-rooms, filled 
with specimens of English work, be 
kept open in all the large towns of 
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the empire; hunt up the require- 
ments and necessities of the people, 
and try to accommodate them. But, 
above and beyond all things, do 
not do what was done in Australia 
many years ago. When that coun- 
try began to be more regularly set- 
tled, and the gold discoveries came 
to light, of course large shipments 
took place from here of cutlery, 
tools, and agricultural and gold- 
digging implements. All these ar- 
ticles were presumed to be steel, 
tempered for their several uses. 
When, however, they came to be 
used, they turned out to be the 
veriest shams in their way that 
could possibly be imagined; in 


‘fact, they were all common cast- 


iron. The news reached America. 
An enterprising firm there at once 
saw an opening, shipped off a con- 
signment of the very best quality, 
easily took the market out of the 
hands of the ‘pushing-trade’ rogues, 
and for the chief articles still main- 
tains the lead. The story goes that 
the unprincipled of Sheffield were 
the sinners, and that ever since, 
far away in the bush, the settler 
turns up his nose at the ‘Shef- 
field blade,’ and proudly holds 
forth in admiration of the Ameri- 
can axe. 

Bear this, too, in mind, that 
Hungary has now made her peace 
with Austria; and think of the pro- 
ject, to be some day realised, of 
the great railway that will unite 
Boulogne and Bombay. And then 
there is another that will unite the 
Black and the Baltic Seas ; both of 
which must necessarily pass through 
Austro-Hungarian territory. The 
latter line will soon be among the 
highways of Europe, as the section 
between Odessa and Kischeneff 
is at present under construction ; 
whilst the concession, upon very 
favourable terms, has been obtained 
to extend the Lemberg-Czernowitz 
and Luczana line from the last- 
named place to Jassy. This line is 
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a direct cut from Dantzic through 
Eastern Prussia, Prussian Poland, 
Hungary, Austrian Poland, the 
northern limb of European Turkey, 
and one of the provinces of South- 
ern Russia to Odessa. The direc- 
tion is much the same as if a rail- 
way ran direct from Liverpool to 
Portsmouth, with no competition 
on the route. The country is ex- 
ceedingly rich in natural resources, 
thickly populated, plenty of corn, 
wine, oil, and cattle; whilst the 
products of the English factory and 
workshop are comparatively un- 
known to the teeming millions of 
people there. Furthermore, what- 
ever the Suez Canal may do in the 
way ofshipping, the lines mentioned 
here will, undoubtedly, form an 
important link in the grand over- 
land route to our Eastern posses- 
sions. Whatever manufacturing 
country gets in the van there now 
will be the masters of the situation, 
the holders of the mercantile do- 
minion of the East. 

There is no reason why we should 
not pretty well have Austrian cus- 
tom in our own hands. The vast 
requirements of that equally vast 
empire, and of its neighbour Russia, 
for railways, and what always fol- 
lows the railway system, can hardly 
be estimated. The United States 
have done with us, as far as they 
possibly can ; and their own cot- 
ton and iron works are being pushed 
on to meet the national wants. 
We must now try a regenerated 
Austria, and be the workmen of 
Russia. Our mechanics are at- 
tacked at home; not only ma- 
chinery, but carpentry comes over 
here by the ship-load! This shows 
that even carpentry is not to go 
unchallenged. 

In connection with this question 
we have to add that the Iron and 
Steel Institute was established in 
February 1868. This institute is 
the offspring of the competition of 
the French, Belgian, and Prussian 
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ironmasters in markets where Eng- 
lish manufacturers formerly en- 
joyed an apparently unassailable 
monopoly. The objects are de- 
clared to be a free communication 
between persons engaged in the 
production and manufacture of iron 
and steel upon questions affect- 
ing such persons, and also the set- 
tlement of wages and trade rules. 
The discussion of the commercial 
element is not within the pro- 
gramme, but everything of a tech- 
nical character, so far as processes 
and manipulations go, decidedly 
is. The operations of the ‘ Philis- 
tines’ are to be steadily kept in 
view, and, if possible, counteracted 
by the frank dissemination of the 
scientific information of the fer- 
sonnel of the institute. In last June 
the Duke of Devonshire, as the 
first president, delivered the in- 
augural address in the theatre of 
the Society of Arts, Adelphi. The 
nature of the address may be easily 
supposed without going into de- 
tail here, and the institute now 
comprises all the leading iron- 
masters of Great Britain. The 
foundations have been laid on a 
thoroughly broad basis, the sub- 
scription being so comparatively 
moderate as to include leading 
hands and foremen. 

The council of the institute in- 
tends to hold four conferences a- 
year, two in London and two in 
the iron districts. The first con- 
ference was concluded at Middles- 
borough-on-Tees in September, in 
the centre of what is known as 
the Cleveland region, a place that 
sends into the market some 1,400 
tons of iron yearly. As may be 
imagined, economy of production, 
new processes, and foreign rivalry, 
not forgetting the relations of capi- 
tal and labour at home and abroad, 
were the chief topics brought un- 
der notice. Like all projects of a 
sound practical character that have 
been long wanted, the members 
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soon discovered the importance of 
the institute, and the grave and nu- 
merous problems that awaited so- 
lution. Everybody wondered why 
suchaconfederation was not formed 
twenty years ago. 

In the face of all the threatening 
clouds confronting us here, we still 
fancy that we can see bright sun- 
light behind. We hope that we 
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shall remain, through many a year 
and age, the manufacturing mas- 
ters of the world. Shall, if master 
and man will only join against the 
common enemy, gird themselves 
up in a spirit worthy of the historic 
manliness of their name and race, 
and step forth in honesty and truth 
to do their part in this great battle 
of the Trade-Rivalry of Nations. 
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Let the sweet air receive my dying moan, 
Now that the setting sun inspires its breath ; 
And though the white moon find thee, love, alone, 
Remember where my spirit wandereth : 


Yield me to Death. 


Look not upon the shadow at thy feet, 
The blighted, fretted witness of my woe ; 
Turn from it, and forget the struggling beat 
Of the worn heart that thou hast lovéd so. 


O, let me go! 


Do not recall the drooping of mine eye, 

When my last glance has fainted on thy brow; 
Do not recall the quiver of the sigh, 

Which from my parting agony must grow. 


O, kiss me now! 


Only I bid thee hold my quiet hand 
Till all is over; for I am afraid 
To be quite lonely on that border-land 
Whence earth is mist, and the Beyond a shade. 


O, let me fade! 


I know thee near, but cannot feel thy touch; 
Thick gloom defeats my sight, nor hear I thee. 
Farewell! Remember that I lovéd much ; 
Pray for one gleam of light to set me free— 


O free! O free! 





DR, LORRINER. 


—>— 


I, 


Joun Penrose, D.D., sat by the 
pleasant window of his large com- 
fortable study, a new and scholarly 
commentated edition of Sophocles 
in his hand, looking now and then 
with much evident satisfaction from 
his book to his garden, from his 
garden to his book; the pretty 
garden heightening the enjoyment 
of his classic ; and the latter, from 
the complete and exhaustive na- 
ture of the notes appended, to say 
nothing of the power of the special 
work under consideration, increas- 
ing the attraction of the Doctor’s 
surroundings. 

‘A splendid work, Dr. Lorriner! 
a splendid work! And a delight- 
ful day too ! 

Dr. Lorriner, seated some little 
way from the divine, and engaged 
at a table correcting a young gen- 
tleman’s Latin essay (subject, ‘The 
Permanency of the Affections’), 
looked up from his task, and said 
very quietly, ‘ Yes.’ 

He was an elderly man, very 
tall, somewhat loose in his limbs, 
and ugly into the bargain, his face 
being so seamed with smallpox 
that any original claims to beauty, 
even if he had had them, must have 
been fatally and completely obli- 
terated long ago. Yet the face 
was a kind one, and the manner 
too. Moreover, the voice was 
especially good —low, deep, and 
vibrating —a voice that invited 
confidence. One of his peculiari- 
ties was that he did not use it 
more than necessary, and always 
less with John Penrose than with 
the pupils, whose education John 


Penrose supervised, Lorriner help- 
ing in the character of paid assist- 
ant. His apparent deference to his 
master received that gentleman’s 
sincere appreciation. 

‘A good fellow is Lorriner,’ he 
would say. ‘An excellent, I may 
say a ripe, scholar. I do him full 
justice — full. I only wish one 
thing—that his degree were Eng- 
lish, not Scotch! But then his re- 


ferences were good—singularly so. 
Though I know little of his ante- 
cedents, I am sure they were credit- 
Really a most satisfactory 


able. 
tutor.’ 
It was necessary that everything 
should be satisfactory in Dr. Pen- 
rose’s establishment; for the pupils 
coached here on their scholastic 
way were, socially, of the very 
highest class—prospective dukes, 
marquises, earls, and baronets, with 
occasionally a specimen of the un- 
titled nobility. Dr. Penrose was 
select also in the number of his 
pupils, There were six only. To 
say that every one paid what many 
a well-to-do man would consider 
a fair income, the position of Dr. 
Penrose may be guessed. Divine 
as he was, he bothered himself 
with no more clerical duties than 
those comprehended in a Sunday- 
afternoon lectureship. This was 
originally an, evening matter; but 
the Doctor had got the arrange- 
ment altered, as it interfered with 
his late dinner, and his enjoyment 
of that port-wine for which his cel- 
lar and table were so famous. 
Over it bishops had smacked unc- 
tuous lips; and Lord Terrington, 
whose youngest son was being 
trained in some elementary clas- 
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sics and morality under Penrose, 
had shocked this excellent gentle- 
man with the oath that accom- 
panied the praise of this delightful 
vintage. 

Altogether, Dr. Penrose was pro- 
bably one of the most enviable 
men in the town of Tarchester: 
excellent in health, in spite of his 
seventeen stone; so amiable in 
manners and so really good-look- 
ing, that people had wondered, af- 
ter the death of his wife some years 
ago, why he never took a second 
and a more youthful mate. His fif- 
ty-five years sat on him with quite 
a charming grace, and had only 
given his brown curly locks here 
and there a slight hue of grayness ; 
mercifully sparing his exquisite 
teeth, his good-humour, his appe- 
tite, and his power of enjoyment 
in all mundane delights—for he 
played cricket now and then even 
yet, and only spoke of whist as a 
solace of the future. 

In due time Dr. Penrose closed 
his book, and turned his attention 
entirely to the garden, where two 
figures were now visible some twenty 
or thirty yards from the house: a 
young lady, tall and, it was easy 
to see, even at this distance, pretty ; 
a gentleman, young also, graceful, 
and handsome. 

‘Dear Agatha, she really grows 
more charming every day,’ quoth 
the Doctor. ‘Iam proud of her, 
Lorriner. As a father, I may, I 
hope, without being charged as 
presumptuous, be proud of my 
child. Her poor mother, had she 
been spared to see this day—’ one 
hand was raised gracefully to the 
Doctor’s eyes, and busied itself 
there for a moment or two in re- 
moving a tear or some obstruction 
to the sight—‘ her poor mother— 
I am confidential with you, Lorri- 
ner. I can’t help believing that 
young Sackville’s attentions to my 
Agatha are of a certain peculiar 
and interesting character. Possibly 
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I may be premature. Sackville— 
he was my wife’s favourite pupil 
six or seven years ago; and his 
property is considerable — nine 
thousand a-year; and his family 
one of the oldest in the kingdom. 
I don’t think I mistake his mean- 
ing with Agatha—eh? You area 
man of observation ahd discern- 
ment, Lorriner; has it ever oc- 
curred to you that these two young 
people are, in short, becoming at- 
tached to each other ? 

Lorriner thought a moment or 
two before replying. 

‘ Scarcely.’ 

‘Dear me!’ cried Penrose, in a 
tone of some slight annoyance. 
‘ Dear me!’ 

‘You must understand me, Dr. 
Penrose. Your daughter might 
think me rude, Mr. Sackville might 
be of the same opinion, were I, 
my place being what it is, to watch 
them as though— 

‘Exactly! I see. I respect you 
very much for this, Lorriner. At 
any rate, I know what I think, and 
it gives me sincere pleasure to 
speak freely to you. You can’t 
wonder at my being somewhat gra- 
tified when I contemplate the pos- 
sibilities—I may say probabilities 
—in connection with Agatha and 
Mr. Sackville. His conduct im- 
plies a sort of respect to me. As 
a wife, Agatha would be exemplary. 
Family objections might step in, 
though Agatha, on her mother’s 
side at least, is well born. I am 
candid. So far as I am concerned, 
I am really proud of having been 
the architect of my own fortune. I 
put in only a certain claim to birth. 
But, socially and professionally, it 
did me no good. I owe what I 
am to myself.’ 

‘Only yourself?’ said Lorriner, 
still going on with his corrections. 

‘Only myself. At not one sin- 
gle step in my career did any one 
extend to me a helping hand. 
Some reputation gathered early by 
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an exposure of a dangerous Ger- 
man heresy led to my preferment, 
and now you see me here. I think, 
Lorriner, I may be proud of my 
position, won, as it were, by sheer 
individual hard work. Providence 
certainly blessed me with a good 
constitution. I am duly thankful. 
To man I owe little or nothing.’ 

After this implied compliment 
to Providence, Lorriner remarked : 

‘It is a good thing when we can 
help ourselves ; though, perhaps, 
such a power makes us isolated.’ 

‘Yes; but what matters it, so 
long as we are independent? By 
nature I am sympathetic, though 
it is ordained that I should only 
have my daughter the recipient of 
my affection.’ 

* And her cousin, your brother's 
child,’ put in Lorriner. 

Penrose looked up lazily, and 
said : 

‘ Yes—yes—yes—my brother's 
child.’ 

‘ He is dead, I think,’ said Lor- 
riner. 

‘ Ah, no,’ replied the other quite 
carelessly. ‘Not dead—I believe 
not.’ 

And with this Penrose pushed 
the window a little wider open, 
and walked out, sauntering lei- 
surely towards the spot where 
Agatha and young Sackville were 
sitting under one of those chestnut- 
trees which the Doctor regarded 
with such pride. 

Dr. Lorriner glanced over young 
Lord Wardleigh’s Latin essay on 
the permanency of the affections 
with a grim look on his face, and 
followed it by watching the burly 
figure of his principal on his way 
to Agatha and young Sackville. 
Then he lowered his head, and 
murmured, ‘ Forgotten ! 

He said this in such a dreary, 
prolonged, and painful voice, that 
a young lady who was just enter- 
ing the library must have heard it. 
She was Grace Penrose, the daugh- 
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ter of the Doctor’s brother, who, 
years ago, had committed some 
indiscretion, which led to his leav- 
ing the country, and sinking into al- 
most family oblivion, and probably 
social and moral oblivion as well. 
She gave him a quick soft glance, 
and then, advancing to the table 
where he sat, laid a newly-mended 
collar before him. This object 
roused him, for he raised his eyes 
quickly towards the girl, his pale, 
seamed, ugly face flushing faintly, 
which softened his disfigurement. 

‘Ah, Miss Grace! correcting 
our future statesman’s essay has 
made me dazed. Your uncle has 
only just left me. You see him— 
with Miss Agatha and his former 
pupil, Mr. Sackville ! 

‘I have mended your collar, Dr. 
Lorriner,’ said the girl, in a low, 
quiet, kind voice. 

‘How good of you!’ cried the 
other. 

The girl turned towards the win- 
dow, and saw the three figures 
still sitting under the chestnut-tree. 
Her face seemed to fall. Dr. Lor- 
riner, his right hand wandering 
over a sheet of paper, making 
thereon fantastic marks, watched 
her with sharp, keen, and mourn- 
ful interest. 

‘Your cousin is very fortunate, 
if your good uncle is not mistaken 
in an opinion he has formed re- 
specting Mr. Sackville and—Miss 
Agatha.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ the girl 
flashed out passionately. ‘ Forgive 
me,’ she added the next moment 
—‘ forgive me speaking in this 
tone, Dr. Lorriner. I ought not 
to; it’s wrong of me, very wrong. 
My cousin is very handsome and 
very charming. I don’t wonder 
that Mr. Sackville admires her, 
and I don’t wonder that he may—’ 

She stopped suddenly, and Dr. 
Lorriner helped her out of her 
difficulty by a commonplace re- 
mark. 
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He would have been a blind 
man indeed if he had not seen 
how matters stood with this maiden 
at his side. She had either allowed 
herself to fall in love with Sack- 
ville, or to believe that he may 
have preferred her to her cousin ; 
and who was she that she should 
dare to entertain hopes, when the 
man to whom those hopes pointed 
was all that Dr. Penrose had said 
in the matter of wealth, and in the 
equally important matter of birth? 
Why, moreover, should Agatha, 
who was only her cousin, have 
been singled out by Dr. Pen- 
rose as a meet object for the re- 
gards of a man like Clarence Sack- 
ville ? 

‘O Dr. Lorriner! she cried 
impulsively, ‘I want you to help 
me. What can I do? You see 
the position I hold here; it is 
so painful. What canI do? Un- 
cle is kind to me; my cousin too 
—that is, generally ; but I am so 
troubled at times. It seems to me 


that I ought never to have been 
born—never, never !’ 
‘Why?’ said the Doctor quietly. 
‘ Because I am dependent on 


others. My uncle has educated 
me, and I live with him as his 
niece, and am treated with con- 
sideration ; and yet I know he 
hardly thinks of me as one. My 
father, you understand—’ 

‘Yes, what of your father ? 
asked Dr. Lorriner, interrupting 
her quickly. 

‘I can scarcely tell you, for I 
know so little of him myself. You 
see he is an outcast, as it were. 
I was born after he left England. 
I don’t know what he did; some- 
thing wrong, I suppose, for there 
is always silence when, by the 
merest chance, any allusion is made 
to him. People know this, and I 
suffer.’ 

‘He is a man, then, who is to 
be forgotten ? 

“ven.” 
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‘Have you no wish to see 
him ? 

‘ How can I have it? As alittle 
child I was told that his name was 
not to be mentioned. If I have 
ever spoken of him, I have always 
received the same kind of answer. 
I have at last dreaded to think of 
him ; for how could I not tell that 
the revelation of his history might 
be something shocking and shame- 
ful? Now he has become a sub- 
ject of indifference to me ; yet, go 
where I will, meet with whom I 
may, I feel that I am a child of a 
man to be forgotten, as you say. 
Now I am more than ever troubled, 
because—’ she stopped suddenly, 
as though frightened. 

Her pale face flushed all over ; 
her intense dark eyes trembled 
with a light which contrasted 
strangely with their usual sombre 
lowered look; her slight frame 
quivered, and for a moment she 
seemed to grasp the table to sup- 
port herself. 

Dr. Lorriner’s hand was still 
making fantastic figures on a piece 
of paper at his side; and had he 
only written what he thought, the 
matter would have been this: 
‘Confirmed! She not only loves 
Sackville, but he has, in spite of 
Agatha, said something which leads 
her to believe that he cares for 
her more than for the handsome 
daughter of John Penrose. And 
this to-be-forgotten father is an 
element in her trouble.’ 

‘I have been very foolish,’ she 
said, ‘in speaking thus; but I 
thought you might befriend me— 
that is, with advice.’ 

‘Wait’ Dr. Lorriner, bending 
his face a little closer to her, seemed 
to say in a meaning voice to Grace, 
who was scarcely certain whether 
she heard him aright, for the sha- 
dow of three people approaching 
the window at the moment dark- 
ened the place where she was 
standing, and confused her, know- 
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ing, as she did, that the shadow of 
one belonged to Clarence Sack- 
ville. 

Sackville, to the evident annoy- 
ance of Agatha, walked quickly 
forward towards Grace. Agatha 
frowned, and darted a meaning 
glance towards her father. But 
this gentleman was now occupied 
with other interests : a servant had 
just entered with two letters, 
brought by a late post, the con- 
tents of which John Penrose did 
notrelish. Dr. Lorriner was again 
bending over his desk. One note 
ran thus: 


‘DEAR PENROSE,—I have made 
up my mind to remove my two 
boys at the end of the present term, 
which will be in a week or two’s 
time ; and as we had the under- 
standing that I might do so without 
lengthy notice, you will not, I am 
sure, consider my present intention 
a caprice. 

‘Yours faithfully, 
‘ LEXINGHAM.’ 


For each of the two younger 
sons of Lord Lexingham Dr. Pen- 
rose received four hundred pounds 


per annum, and he had calcu- 
lated upon their residing under his 
roof at least another year. 

The next letter was of a different 
kind altogether, and was dated 
from some chambers in Piccadilly : 


‘DEAR Sik,’ it ran, ‘ Lexingham’s 
eldest son, a captain in the Guards, 
with whom I have done business 
for a good many years, tells me 
that his two young brothers are to 
be removed from your place short- 
ly. This came out quite by acci- 
dent, for he doesn’t know that you 
have been on my books a long 
time. Under all circumstances, I 
can’t renew your bill afy longer 
than the twenty-first. So long as 
I knew you had brats with you 
who were well paid for, I was 
willing to renew; but things are 
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changed. The money must be 
ready by that day. 
‘ Yours truly, 
‘JAMES SIMEON,’ 


John Penrose turned very pale, 
and became silent. Suddenly he 
was aware that Dr. Lorriner was 
looking at him with strange in- 
terest. His own vexation was so 
great that he did not notice his 
daughter's annoyance at Sackville’s 
continued attention to Grace, to 
the entire exclusion of herself. 

‘Dr. Lorriner, may I have a 
word with you?’ said Penrose, 
breaking the silence at last. 

The tutor rose respectfully, and 
followed John Penrose into the 
garden. 


Il. 


‘In the strictest confidence, Dr. 
Lorriner,’ said Penrose, as the two 
walked softly over the grass. 

‘Of course,’ replied the other, 
slightly bowing his head. 

‘I have such full reliance on 
your good sense and taste; and I 
think you will say that I have all 
along been frank with you. I gave 
this Mr. Simeon a bill some time 
since, and my expenses having 
been great, indeed excessive, it has 
become necessary for me to renew. 
You understand what a bill is ? 

‘Yes, I understand,’ answered 
Lorriner, in so low a voice that it 
seemed almost strange his com- 
panion did not recognise some 
meaning underlying his method of 
speaking. 

The first introduction of Dr. Pen- 
rose to Mr. Simeon, to which the 
divine made no allusion, was 
somewhat curious. Some while 
ago, he had discovered a cer- 
tain future lord anticipating the 
fortune which would come to him 
when he was twenty-one, by deal- 
ings with Mr. Simeon of Picca- 
dilly. Having soundly rated the 
young gentleman on the immorality 
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and recklessness of his conduct, 
he put an immediate end to the 
business ; but having some need 
of cash at the time, availed him- 
self of the services of the money- 
lender on an early day. 

‘ Now this bill, with its various 
renewals, amounts to five hundred 
and sixty-four pounds; and as 
these lads are going away, Simeon 
refuses to renew any longer. You 
see their withdrawal takes away 
eight hundred a-year from me. 
Can you suggest anything ? 

‘Have you no friends? 
are so respected about here.’ 

‘ But in such a matter,’ said Pen- 
rose thoughtfully, ‘one does not 
open his mind or refer to his 
friends. No, I am too proud to 
appeal to them.’ 

‘It is unfortunate, most unfor- 
tunate. Your reputation will be 
compromised, then, unless you meet 
this bill on the day ?’ 

The big parson flushed all over 
his large face. ‘Y-e-s! But ina 
second or two he had mastered 
himself again, and said : 

‘If my expectation respecting 
my daughter Agatha and Mr. Sack- 
ville is right, I need not despair. 
I wonder this never occurred to 
me before.’ And Dr. Penrose asked 
himself whether he had been quite 
wise in opening his heart to Lorri- 
ner. Then he assured himself 
that he could count on this man’s 
discretion ; for one like Lorriner, 
whose manner and voice invite 
confidence, would be the last to 
take undue advantage of the posi- 
tion ; and John Penrose, in quickly 
deciding to lay the difficulty before 
the tutor, was moved by a strong 
conviction that he might suggest 
some means of easing the Doctor’s 
troubled mind. 

‘Do you think it might not be 
advisable to place my real position 
before Simeon? When I say my 
position—I mean my daughter’s. 
I am confident myself—quite.’ 


You 
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‘Has Mr. Sackville said any- 
thing to you on the matter?’ 

‘No; men don’t do those things 
to their probable fathers-in-law. 
Now, if poor Agatha’s mother had 
been alive—’ 

‘I am afraid she would have re- 
ceived no more confidence than 
you,’ thought Lorriner; but he 
only said, ‘ Would not this course 
on your part be a little premature ? 
Perhaps it might be wise of you to 
ascertain Mr. Sackville’s real mean- 
ing.’ 

‘You are right, Dr. Lorriner. I 
am quite certain as to the answer 
I shall get.’ 

And Penrose returned to the 
house quite cheerfully, intending 
to put Lorriner’s hint into execu- 
tion on the earliest available oppor- 
tunity ; Lorriner remaining behind, 
walking, in a very thoughtful mood, 
round and round the garden. 


* Papa!’ 

‘My darling 

‘We are all wrong about Mr. 
Sackville. It is my cousin, and 
not me, that he cares for.’ 

‘Agatha! Why, two days ago, 
when, as politely as I could, I 
asked him what his intentions were, 
he said there could be no mistake 
about them whatever.’ 

‘He was right: there could be 
no mistake; but he was referring 
to Grace, not to me.’ 

‘Impossible ! 

‘It’s quite true.’ 

John Penrose’s face fell signifi- 
cantly; for the existence of that 
horrible bill came to his remem- 
brance again, and he had no rea- 
son to hope for clemency from Mr. 
Simeon. He had flattered himself 
that all was right between Agatha 
and Sackville, more especially as, 
acting upon Lorriner’s advice, given 
two days ago, he had, in a tone 
half-jesting, half-serious, put a ques- 
tion to Sackville, whose obvious 
significancy must be apparent to 
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his listener, and had received such 
an answer as at the time convinced 
him that Sackville had received 
the question in the spirit in which 
it was put. If, however, Agatha 
was right, Clarence had regarded 
it in a broader light, and thought 
that it might have as much refer- 
ence to one cousin as to the other. 

‘ Sackville has,’ he was on the 
point of saying, ‘flirted with you.’ 
But this, upon due consideration, 
seemed unbecoming his parental 
dignity. So he changed his formula 
of speech into, ‘Sackville has paid 
you marked attentions, eh ?” 

‘Yes; some.’ 

‘Hem! Agatha, do you regard 
him in a light which will make his 
defection painful ? 

‘I don’t love him, if you mean 
that. Still, I should like him to be 
my husband. He’s a gentleman, 
and you say he is well off. Be- 
sides, I don’t wish my cousin to 
cut me out.’ 

And Agatha threw herself into 


a chair, stamped one foot impati- 
ently, knitted her handsome face, 
and knotted her two hands toge- 


ther convulsively. It had been 
very hard for her, because the 
youth of Tarchester, with one or 
two insignificant exceptions, had 
not paid the daughter of the popu- 
lar doctor of divinity the attention 
which she proudly claimed as her 
due ; and it had been harder still 
that no one had ever sought her as 
a wife; though Agatha had many 
housewifely excellences, and man- 
aged the establishment of her fa- 
ther in a noteworthy manner, to 
say nothing of those physical charms 
which are supposed to attract sus- 
ceptible youth even more than solid 
and enduring qualities. It had 
been, therefore, a proud day when 
her father’s former pupil made a 
visit to a relative in the neighbour- 
hood, and spent moreover a good 
deal of his time at the Doctor’s ; 
so much so, that Penrose began to 
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hope all kinds of good things for 
his daughter. And one or two of 
her friends spoke to Agatha with 
meaning. Now all pleasant anti- 
cipations were upset. It was Grace 
who was the favourite ; and in this 
latter fact consisted the cruellest 
wrong of all. 

‘T’ll see to this matter, Agatha,’ 
said Penrose, rising. Agatha got 
up too, and drawing her dress 
angrily about her, left the study. 
Three minutes afterwards Clarence 
Sackville and Dr. Lorriner en- 
tered from the garden by the win- 
dow ; both rather flushed, for they 
had been playing cricket with the 
lads in an adjoining meadow. 

‘ A word with you, Mr. Sackville,’ 
said Penrose with some hesitation. 
‘You need not go, Dr. Lorriner ; 
your excellence, sense, and fine 
feeling may be of some service.’ 

So addressed, Lorriner merely 
bowed, and made his way to a re- 
tired part of the study. His table 
was ordinarily in the shade; but 
now, either carelessly, or having a 
purpose in view, he moved it more 
than ever away from the light, and 
moved his chair too. As he silently 
began his work of correction, he 
heard Mr. Sackville say to Penrose, 

‘What is it, Doctor? You look 
so very serious! Are your pupils 
more troublesome than usual? I 
expect I was a sad Turk.’ 

‘Not at all. You were one of 
my best, my most hopeful pupils— 
one whose future I considered 
ought to be brilliant. I believe, 
Mr. Sackville, my hopes in this re- 
spect will meet with no discomfi- 
ture from you; and I want, as far 
as lies in my power, to obviate the 
possibility of such a fact. You are 
young, you are impressionable, and 
—excuse me for venturing on such 
a suggestion—you may probably 
need some small advice now, be- 
cause any serious step contemplated 
by you will most certainly either 
make or mar your future career.’ 
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Sackville laughed, and said in 
the most genial voice, ‘What is it? 
pray speak out. I didn’t relish 
your advice always when I was 
learning Latin and Greek at your 
knee; but I know better now, and 
am willing to listen to anything.’ 

‘The matter I am about to dis- 
cuss is delicate and important. Did 
it concern any other but yourself, 
I might think less of it. But I 
must think of you; I must, Sack- 
ville. Your father is dead; your 
poor mother also; but you have 
closely-connected relatives—very. 
You occupy a high position. It 
behoves you that you should do 
nothing to compromise in the 
slightest degree that position. This, 
I fear, you may do. Have I said 
enough to open your eyes as to the 
meaning underlying my words—a 
meaning I cannot at once, from its 
delicacy, express with the fulness 
needed by the importance of the 
circumstances?” 

Satisfied with this method of ad- 
dress, Penrose reclined back in his 
chair, and gently tapped the tips 
of his right-hand fingers with the 
tips of his left. 

‘O yes; I see what you mean. 
Very kind ; but I told you the day 
before yesterday, when you said 
something that seemed to refer to 
the same thing, that I knew what 
I was about, or words to that effect. 
Well, I won’t beat about the bush. 
I do love your niece Grace, and 
my attentions have only one mean- 
ing—have had all along. You see 
I paid some slight attention to your 
daughter, as I wished her to be my 
friend ; and I knew her before I 
knew Grace. I daresay I have 
been an idle, lazy, good-for-nothing 
fellow; and I wanted to be sure 
that I could make Grace happy 
before I formally proposed to her. 
I have satisfied myself now; and 
you know everything.’ 

At this Penrose got up, took a 
stride or two, and then, clearing 
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his voice, began again, this time 
standing behind his chair, and rest- 
ing his hands on the back. 

‘You are enthusiastic, romantic, 
as you ever were. I like to see 
the spirit in the man which I wit- 
nessed in the boy. And asa youth, 
what a Don Quixote you were—a 
Bayard so often in undeserved 
causes! What a deal of pocket- 
money you spent on worthless 
men and women! ‘They took ad- 
vantage of your generosity. I don’t 
mean to say that my niece has; 
but I fear you are just as liable to 
be deceived now as then. You 
must be cautious—my dear Sack- 
ville, you must be cautious. Now 
I have to speak upon an unpleasant 
matter. You must know more of 
my niece’s antecedents before I 
can give my sanction to your paying 
your addresses to her. I feel that 
I owe your good father a debt; I 
must pay it by regarding, with 
strictness too, his dear son’s in- 
terests.’ 

After another short silence, dur- 
ing which the scratching of Dr. 
Lorriner’s pen seemed exception- 
ally loud, Penrose resumed : 

‘ My dear young friend, my niece, 
I regret to say, is the daughter of 
a disgraced man—aman hopelessly, 
irredeemably disgraced. Think what 
you may bring upon yourself if you 
allow what I must at present only 
consider a fancy, to become 
stronger, a more absorbing feeling ; 
and if, in short, you—which it really 
seems absurd of me to contemplate 
—if you make Grace your wife. 
Her father was —ahem !— loose in 
morals, regardless of honour, reck- 
less in all money-matters—in short, 
a reprobate. For years we have 
considered him as one dead, as it 
seemed wise to do so; but he really 
still lives, and, for aught I know, 
may return with an unaltered cha- 
racter—his associations disreputa- 
ble; his past having produced in 
the disastrous present such fruits as 
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grow invariably under such culture 
as has been his. What a blight 
this would be on your household ! 
what a scandal! what a shame !’ 

‘ Don’t be alarmed, Dr. Penrose. 
He would not frighten me if he 
came from New South Wales. Bat 
I suppose he isn’t quite a con- 
vict ? 

‘No, no; not a convict.’ 

‘Well, I don’t see why I need 
change my mind. It was kind of 
you to mention all this. Poor 
Grace! But it only confirms me 
more than ever in asking her to be 
my wife. I shall love her a thou- 
sand times better, on account of 
the very story you have told me. 
My good old friend, there is an 
end of the matter. Don’t trouble 
yourself about me and my endan- 
gered social position. Ifshe won’t 
have me—well, there’s an end of 
the matter.’ 

Dr. Lorriner suddenly stopped 
in his rapid writing. 

‘Have I spoken advisedly ? 
asked Penrose, now turning to the 
tutor for confirmation as to his 
method of proceeding. 

* Quite so.’ 

The answer was given in a 
changed voice; and in a second 
or two, when Penrose turned again 
to his tutor with a question, he was 
surprised to see that he had left 
his seat, having quitted the room 
with a more noiseless step even 
than usual. 

In a few minutes Sackville rose 
and joined the cricketers. Pen- 
rose sat for some while, more 
thoughtful than ever. But he was 
naturally a sanguine man, or his 
dealings with Mr. Simeon would 
not have been so wanting in pru- 
dence ; and he still clung to some 
hope that Agatha might become 
the favourite in the end, so long as 
an insuperable barrier were placed 
between Sackville and Grace. He 
was debating how this could be 
brought about, when Grace’s voice 


was heard behind him. She had 
only come to the study for a book. 

‘Grace, a word or two with you. 
Mr. Sackville has, I apprehend, 
encouraged in you some hopes 
which, I fear, must be blighted. 
It is exceedingly difficult for me to 
speak to you on this matter, for I 
naturally esteem and love you very 
much ; but stern duty is my master 
now—my inexorable master. You 
must have regard to your husband’s 
happiness as well as your own; 
and you must well see whether 
that can be procured by marriage. 
My dear child, you are, alas, un- 
fortunate in possessing a father who 
has disgraced himself. I have 
rather tabooed the matter before, 
as I did not wish to cause you 
pain. But it becomes me to speak 
openly and fully now. You will 
bring disgrace upon Mr. Sackville 
if you accept him as your husband ; 
and I am sure you are too generous 
to commit yourself to any line of 
conduct that will lead to that.’ 

Then he rehearsed a sad story 
of a man’s imprudence, improvi- 
dence, sin: how he had turned a 
careless ear to the counsels of his 
best friends; how he had sunk 
lower and lower, until those who 
loved him most could not pity him ; 
how, in the end, he was guilty of 
dishonour, which, but for the clem- 
ency of the man whom he had 
wronged, would have led to con- 
dign punishment ; how at last he 
had expatriated himself from a land 
where he had disgraced himself. 
Dr. Penrose enlarged with a sort 
of unctuous eloquence upon the 
career of his unhappy brother. The 
girl sat silent for a long while. 

‘So the miserable story is out at 
last,’ she murmured. ‘ Don’t fear, 
uncle ; I will bring no disgrace on 
any man.’ 

* My darling niece ! 

The hand put forth soothingly 
by the Doctor was thrust aside. 

‘I understand you,’ said Grace. 
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‘I see your motive. But for all 
that you may rely upon me. You 
have been silent on this miserable 
history until you might make it 
serve your purpose to reveal it. 
How | appreciate it all, uncle Pen- 
rose !’ she cried bitterly. 

John Penrose was beginning 
some explanation, but she cut him 
short : ‘If Mr. Sackville says any- 
thing to you about wishing to make 
me his wife, tell him it is useless 
of him to speak to me. My mind 
is made up. No persuasion on 
his part, however strong, however 
urgent, can move me.’ 

‘They didn’t want me in the 
game,’ said Sackville at the win- 
dow, ‘so I thought I might as well 
come back.—Ah, Grace ! 


‘ Tell Mr. Sackville, uncle.’ 

‘What is it, Grace ? cried Sack- 
ville. 

‘Only that my niece takes the 
same view of the matter that I do; 
that she regards the barrier between 
you two as insuperable.’ 


*O Grace !—Leave me with her 
a few minutes, Dr. Penrose. I 
must know more of this.’ 

Penrose and Grace exchanged 
glances ; and there was enough in 
hers to convince him he need have 
no apprehension. So he strolled 
from the room, and found Lorriner 
in the garden, bending over the 
palings which separated it from the 
meadow, where Penrose’s pupils 
and a few more eligible companions 
were at cricket. 

‘I have effectually stopped Sack- 
ville’ from taking such a foolish 
step. Immediately I related Wal- 
ter Penrose’s history to his daughter, 
she recognised the impossibility of 
becoming Sackville’s wife. They 
are now together, and Grace can 
be very firm.’ 

‘Did you tell the girl all the 
father’s history ?? asked Lorriner 
in a sharp changed voice. 

‘ Yes, poor thing ; it was so neces- 
sary.— Well bowled, Herne !’ 
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A shout rose from the cricket- 
field, and the Doctor forgot Sack- 
ville’s romance for a moment in 
the interest of the game; but Dr. 
Lorriner grasped the iron rails 
with his white nervous hands very 
tightly, and gave the divine a look 
which would have astonished that 
gentleman had his attention been 
disengaged. In a few moments 
Penrose passed on to the field, 
quite happy that it was all over 
between Grace and Sackville ; and 
Lorriner, glancing back now and 
then over his shoulders at his prin- 
cipal, returned to the house. When 
he got in front of the study-win- 
dow he saw that only Grace was 
there ; so he entered. She, who 
was always disposed to consult 
him in trouble, was about to speak 
and reveal everything, when he 
said, ‘I know all.’ Then she burst 
into a passion of tears. 

*O Dr. Lorriner,’ she cried, ‘I 
feel that I ought to go to him— 
that my place can only be at his 
side, wherever he may be, or what- 
ever he may be. Between us there 
should be no divorce ; for there is 
no home for me here, and I must 
sever myself from the friend I love 
best.’ 

‘You speak of wishing to be 
with your father ?’ 

‘Yes, my heart goes out to 
him, now I know all; and now, 
bad as he may be, he is the only 
one I can claim as mine. I am 
cut off from all besides.’ 

‘Then you don’t despise him, 
now you know what you know?’ 

‘I am too wretched to despise 
any one. If he has been wicked, 
he has, I suppose, been miserable ; 
so he and I could meet on a com- 
mon ground of sympathy.’ 

Dr. Lorriner rose, walked to 
the window, came back, and re- 
seated himself; then he whispered 
something in Grace’s ear. 

The cricketers came in in a few 
minutes, with Dr. Penrose at their 
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head, laughing and talking loudly. 
But they checked their noise at 
the window when they saw Lorri- 
ner calmly sprinkling water over 
Grace, who had fallen on the floor 
fainting. 


III. 


In a few weeks the term was 
over, and Dr. Penrose’s aristocratic 
pupils had taken their departure. 
Lord Lexingham did not change 
his views as to the advisability of 
removing his two young lads, 
though the Doctor had written an 
eloquent letter upon the advantages 
which would accrue to the youths 
by a lengthier residence at his 
establishment ; and in this letter 
he took occasion to refer to the 
rare accomplishments of his tutor, 
Dr. Lorriner, who had devoted so 
much of his time, with such evi- 
dent success, to his lordship’s sons. 
Penrose thought ruefully about 
his diminished income, especially 
when Mr. Simeon’s bill recurred 


to his memory; for Mr. Simeon 
was not moved by any of the Doc- 
tor’s touching letters, but politely 
and steadily refused to renew. 


Mr. Simeon had an _ extensive 
acquaintance with all kinds of 
clients, and was disposed to regard 
the clergy as the most unsatisfac- 
tory. Dr. Penrose must therefore 
cash upon the day—a day not far 
distant now, as the divine saw by 
glancing at a clerical almanac 
suspended on his study-wall. It 
was an unfortunate fact that he 
would be unable to ‘cash up,’ as Mr. 
Simeon said, for his finances were 
disastrously low. Deeming it pru- 
dent to maintain his credit in his 
own town, he had avoided taking 
measures to meet an enemy from 
without. Still the Doctor was a 
hopeful man, having met with 
such good chances—piously styled 
by him ‘providences’—at most 
inopportune moments, that he 
was not entirely wanting in hope 
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now that some escape would come 
from the presentation of Mr. Sime- 
on’s bill, or that he would have the 
wherewithal to meet it when Mr. 
Simeon or his agent called upon 
him for its settlement. Dr. Pen- 
rose, as it will have been seen, was 
both a confiding and a sanguine 
man ; but, like so many of this 
class, he was confidential to the 
wrong person and sanguine in the 
wrong cause. Day after day slipped 
by, and then his spirits began to 
fall. To whom should he apply to 
get him out of his trouble? 

Of late he had said little to Lor- 
riner, who, now that there were no 
pupils to overlook, was invariably 
out wandering in the grounds, or 
in the fields beyond the town. 
Grace was often his companion. 
Nothing had been heard of Sack- 
ville since his refusal by Grace, 
except that he had abruptly left 
the friends with whom he was 
staying. Agatha, on the strength 
of her own disappointment with 
him, took comfort by reflecting 
that, at any rate, her cousin was 
not to be his wife. 

One morning Penrose came down 
to breakfast with a bad appetite 
and a worried face ; for in two 
days’ time he might expect a final 
application from Mr. Simeon ; and 
although he had meditated at all 
hours of the day and night upon 
the means of satisfying this gen- 
tleman’s claims, he had found his 
meditations vain. As _ Lorriner, 
noticing the harassed face of his 
principal, took his seat, Agatha 
gave her father a letter with the 
Liverpool postmark on it. 

‘God bless my soul!’ he cried 
the next moment. ‘Who could 
have thought it? Grace, Agatha— 
I have startling intelligence. This 
letter is from my brother Walter ; 
your father, Grace! God bless my 
soul! the news takes away my 
breath. Ah, he has nobly redeemed 
his character! I shall welcome him 
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with open arms, 
Listen— 

Dr. Lorriner was about to rise, 
‘as though Dr. Penrose might wish 
to regard the communication as 
confidential. 

‘Don’t go, Lorriner! You will 
think as I do—that a man who 
redeems his career, as my brother 
has done, is a subject of interest. 
Please sit.’ 

Penrose began reading : 


My brother ! 


‘My pear BrorHer,—It is so 
long since I have written to you, 
that I feel somewhat strange in 
putting myself into communication 
with you once more; but I have 
to announce my return to England 
under different circumstances from 
those which attended my unhappy 
departure more than twenty years 
ago. I am a rich man, having 
amassed a fortune in the far West. 
I do not know where I can better 
spend it than in the home of my 
brother, who has so loved me. I 
shall be with you the day after to- 
morrow. 

* Yours affectionately, 
‘WALTER PENROSE,’ 

‘This is gratifying,’ said the 
Doctor.—‘ It is lucky,’ he thought ; 
‘the very day Simeon’s bill is due ! 
Good ! 

‘I observe no reference to re- 
formation, said Dr. Lorriner, 
quietly looking up from his plate. 

‘But he must have reformed 
if he has amassed this money,’ 
cried Penrose. ‘I feel, from the 
tone of his letter, that he has done 
so. Dear Walter, I was premature 
in condemning you; but we all 
make mistakes. I know nothing 
more glorious than redeeming the 
follies of one’s youth.’ 

‘ Particularly when the act is at- 
tended with such a substantial re- 
ward as it appears your brother’s 
has been.’ 

‘You are sarcastic, Lorriner,’ 
smiled the Doctor benignly. 
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*O Grace, how rich you'll be 
cried Agatha enviously. 

‘ But he doesn’t say a word about 
me,’ said Grace. 

Penrose immediately wrote to 
Simeon. The only reply vouch- 
safed was ‘Gammon 

John Penrose by no means re- 
garded the affair as a hoax, as his 
friend Simeon, knowing something 
of the Doctor’s peculiarities, did, 
but was quite hopeful on the morn- 
ing of the eventful day when Wal- 
ter Penrose was expected to return. 
Moreover, he believed that he had 
additional reasons for being in good- 
humour, for Sackville had written 
to say that he should see the Doctor 
that day upon a very important 
matter ; and Penrose, whose hopes 
grew as fast as mushrooms, re- 
garded his visit as having reference 
to Agatha. After having been 
sO uncompromisingly refused by 
Grace, what wonder was there that 
he should turn his affections once 
more towards Agatha? For all 
reasons the Doctor was happy, and 
took up his valuable Sophocles 
with a highly appreciative air, 
unctuously rolling out praise of the 
commentator in the presence of 
Lorriner. Harassed by Mr. Si- 
meon and the generally black look 
of things for the last few weeks, 
he had neglected his favourite study 
until this morning. 

‘Yes; as you say, Dr. Penrose, 
it is a valuable edition,’ replied 
Lorriner, rising from his seat, as 

though he were about to leave the 
room. 

‘Going? said Penrose, taking 
out his large gold watch. 

‘ Only for a stroll.’ 

‘I am sure you'll like my bro- 
ther, remarked Penrose. 

But by this time he was alone. 

In three-quarters of an hour's 
time he put aside his book, and, 
having once more looked at his 
watch, sauntered into the garden, 
where he found Agatha. They 
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had been together some while, 
when Grace appeared, saying that 
Dr. Penrose’s brother had arrived, 
and was waiting for him in the 
study. 

‘You have seen your dear father, 
then !’ cried Penrose, hurrying in. 

As they entered the study they 
only saw Dr. Lorriner, who was 
sitting at his usual table, with John 
Penrose’s Sophocies in his hand. 

‘ Dr. Lorriner ! cried the school- 
master. ‘I thought—’ 

‘7 am your brother, returned 
the other quietly. ‘My name is 
not Lorriner, but Walter Penrose! 
Thanks to this—and he pointed to 
his seamed face—‘ you could not 
recognise me, even if the lapse of 
time since we parted had not been 
sufficient to make recognition im- 
possible.’ 

‘Then I have been hoaxed and 
played with ! cried Penrose aghast, 
as the difficulty of his position re- 
curred to his mind with added force. 

‘Neither. Sit down! We have 
some old scores to settle—a long 
and heavy account. Your memory 
was never a good one, or you 
might spare me the trouble of re- 
capitulation.’ 

‘Lorriner! Penrose !—or what- 
ever your name may be—I request 
that you may be silent.’ 

‘You ave a fair memory, then. 
Nevertheless I will, because I 
must, say a good deal. I owe it 
to myself and you.’ 

‘You may be an impostor,’ said 
John, in a half-feeble, half-bluster- 
ing voice. 

* You will know whether I am an 
impostor when I have spoken fully 
of my history.’ 

Saying this, he tapped the table 
three times with the Doctor’s pre- 
cious Sophocles, doing thereby 
serious injury to the binding. In 
obedience to the summons, Sack- 
ville—who had returned, on the 
receipt of a short note from Lorri- 
ner explaining everything — came 
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in, went to the side of Grace, and 
took her hand. The silence which 
reigned in the room was one of 
those silences when one man only 
can break it ; the silence of a court, 
when only a judge can speak ; the 
silence of a consulting-room, when 
a physician’s voice is the spell that 
awakens hope, or banishes it for 
ever. 

Something very terrible seemed 
impending over John Penrose be- 
sides the exposure which he natural- 
ly apprehended. Mr. Simeon, or his 
agent, could not be far off; for it 
was already past twelve o’clock, and 
the sound of the arrival of a London 
train had been heard during the 
last few minutes, by which it was 
very probable that the money-lender 
or his representative would reach 
Tarchester. Penrose glanced fur- 
tively towards his brother, but he 
read no clemency in his eyes. 

‘When I left England more than 
twenty years ago,’ said Lorriner, 
‘I left it almost as a dead man 
might. Of returning to it I had 
no hope, or of thinking of the land 
whither I was going otherwise than 
as a grave I had no hope. Even 
the expectation of my wife joining 
me at some future day scarcely 
aroused my broken spirits. My 
disgrace hung over me like a 
cloud, dense, impenetrable, and 
becoming darker and darker every 
moment. When at last it seemed 
to me possible that I might lift up 
my head again, I heard from you 
the dreadful news that my wife was 
dead, and that she had left a little 
girl behind her. How I loved you, 
John Penrose, you know; but, in 
spite of all, you can scarcely realise 
the gratitude I felt towards you 
when you said that you would take 
care of the poor little darling that 
I was not to see until she was a 
woman. I tried to get away from 
my miserable self by thinking of 
her and thinking of you ; daring at 
last—at last to hope that I, even 
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I, might one day see her and you 
again—a man who had redeemed 
his disgrace. After a while your 
letters got cool, and became rarer. 
“Ts it possible,” I asked myself re- 
luctantly, “that my brother wishes 
to forget me?” By this time I had 
obtained employment as clerk in 
a merchant’s office in Boston. I 
had told him my story ; and, to my 
surprise, he made this a ground for 
taking me into greater favour. I 
prospered with him. He made 
me a partner at length, and left 
me his fortune when he died. After 
many years of suffering, of aliena- 
tion from my friends, of exile in a 
strange land, I was a rich man. 
All these years what had been my 
brother's interest in me? His let- 
ters had got colder—rarer——almost 
ceased at last. With him I saw I 
was to be forgotten. I knew my 
child was alive ; but of her I knew 
nothing. At last, in spite of the 
miserable conviction that oppress- 
ed me, the old home-sickness came 
over me, and I resolved to return, 
and see whether it was as I feared 
with my brother. I came here— 
having borrowed a friend’s name— 
and witnessed what convinced me 
how terribly right I had been. 
I, Walter Penrose, was forgotten. 
To my daughter I was only a 
name, or rather a vague shadow 
of some nameless shame. 

‘John Penrose, you have been 
cruelly, unmercifully unjust to me. 
Wishing to separate my child from 
a man who loved her, and fearing 
that you could not do so by simple 
means, you remembered at last 
that I existed. You dragged me 
from the social forgetfulness with 
which you had chosen to cover me, 
and slandered me first to the man 
who loved my child, and, failing 
to impress your reasons upon him, 
slandered me next to my daughter 
—with success this time. Beingsuch 
a father as you represented me, she 
revolted at the idea of marrying a 
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man whom my very existence must 
dishonour. On that morning, I 
revealed myself to her. 

‘You don’t deny this? No; 
for if you were unjust, you were 
confidential ; and I knew almost as 
much of your affairs as I do of my 
own.’ ' 

John Penrose winced at this al- 
lusion. Every moment he feared 
the bell might ring, and Mr. Simeon 
present himself. 

‘If I had been what you de- 
scribed me, you were not justified 
in relating the whole wretched 
story to my daughter. But you 
know that I was not; and because 
I had become what I was for your 
sake, you should have adopted 
other means of carrying out your 
object. I was reprobate, spend- 
thrift, incorrigible, dishonoured, 
licentious — in every way and to 
everybody a disgrace! Listen, Mr. 
Sackville ; listen, Miss Agatha ; 
listen, John Penrose. I got into 
debt? Yes. On whose behalf? 
Yours! Who supported you at 
college, brother? I—in a great 
measure out of my poor earnings 
as a schoolmaster. When you imi- 
tated your aristocratic companions 
and found you had exhausted your 
means, I, who had saved a little 
money, placed it in your hands. I 
had such firm faith in my brilliant 
brother’s future, that I was ashamed 
to see him troubled by any matter 
of money for a moment. After a 
while—for my poor school dropped 
off—I found myself—is it wonder- 
ful?—in rather straitened circum- 
stances. You made another ap- 
peal to me, for your first experience 
of extravagance had taught you no 
lesson. Then I borrowed for you, 
and hampered myself still more. 
And yet, John Penrose, I heard 
you say one day in this room that 
you owed everything to yourself! 
I daresay you believed it too! 
Appeal after appeal was made to 
me, excuses—plausible, ingenious, 
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and clever—seeming to justify 
them; and as I loved you, was 
proud of you, and wished to see 
you a credit to our family, I turned 
a deaf ear to none, and my confi- 
dence in you was still unabated. 
You remember that at last you lost 
your fellowship by marriage. Have 
you forgotten the appealing letter 
you wrote to me then about your 
distress, your wife’s affliction, the 
importunities of your creditors? 
This troubled me, for I knew I 
could not assist you, and I would 
have given my life to do so! You 
wrote again; your career would 
be blasted unless some hand were 
stretched out to you. I, your dear 
brother Walter, who had been so 
kind hitherto, would surely be 


able to render assistance ; you were 
too much troubled to make any 
effort yourself; I should never 
lose by you ; andthere was a chance 
of your induction to a good living 
in the course of a few months. 
About this time I was appointed 


treasurer to a charitable institution 
in the country by a friend who had 
always been especially kind to me, 
and who left in my hands a large 
sum of money which it would be 
unnecessary to distribute for some 
time. A book of mine was in a 
publisher's hands to appear in the 
course of the season, for which I 
was to receive a certain sum at 
a specified time after publication. 
The chairman of the institution was 
abroad. I had full control of the 
money. In your behalf, John Pen- 
rose, I forgot my duty towards the 
institution—towards my kind bene- 
factor who had trusted me so liber- 
ally—and I handed you this money. 
The publication of my book, which 
would have enabled me to replace 
it, was delayed. The chairman, on 
his return, discovered what I had 
done. For your sake I did not 
tell him in whose behalf I had 
dishonoured myself; but, before 
him, I was disgraced irredeemably. 
VOL V. 
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His clemency only saved me from 
public exposure. Now, John Pen- 
rose, in your successful rise in the 
world, how much do you owe tc 
yourself? How much to me? 
What justification do you dare to 
offer for stamping me with unde- 
served infamy, for making me a 
culprit in my daughter's eyes ? 

John Penrose covered his face 
with his hands, and probably for 
the first time in his life saw what 
he really was. Perhaps the unveil- 
ing of a half-unconscious hypocrite, 
so far as he is concerned, is one 
of the most terrible revelations in 
moral psychology. 

‘You have your revenge,’ he 
murmured. ‘ You know what will 
soon happen to me.’ 

As he spoke, there was a sharp 
ring at the bell, which made a 
shiver pass through the Doctor's 
frame. That must be Mr. Simeon! 

‘Are you satisfied now?’ he 
said to Walter, in a broken irrit- 
able voice. 

‘Yes, I am satisfied—quite.’ 

Silence. The door opened. A 
servant and a card—the card 
bearing the name of Mr. James 
Simeon. The door again opened, 
to allow the servant to go out. 
Then silence once more. Sudden- 
ly he who had called himself Lor- 
riner, after pressing the hands of 
his daughter and Sackville, which 
were linked, left his place, with 
the Doctor’s Sophocles in his hand, 
and going over to the side of his 
brother, said : 

‘You may find a new reading of 
your favourite classic at page 50.’ 

*You need not joke with me 
now,’ said the Doctor. ‘I thought 
you were satisfied.’ 

But there was something in his 
brother’s face which made him 
look in spite of himself. 

Upon opening it at the page 
named, he found a cheque that 
more than covered Mr. Simeon’s 
bill, John Penrose burst into tears. 
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AUTUMN FANCIES. 
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Tuey are flinging down their leafy crowns, 
The ancient forest kings: 

At the first of the Autumn’s sullen frowns ) 
The swallows spread their wings; ; 


They have sought a distant sunny shore, 
Across the murmuring main ; 

We shall see their glancing flight no more 
Till the cuckoo comes again. 





There’s a rustle of feet up yon avenue, ; 
Where the yellow leaves lie deep ; 

And the dappled deer trip into view, 
Where the lengthen’d shadows sleep. 
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The sky hangs cold o’er the silent wold, 
And the river’s cry is hoarse ; 

For the rain’s brown spilth from the hills has rolled 
To brim the deserted course. 


The leaves of the fern, they smoulder and burn, 
Their green is changed to red; 

And through the woodland the low winds yearn 
For the Summer lying dead. 


My heart grows sad as the early eve, 
And a sense of loss o’erpow’rs 

My spirit, that had forgot to grieve 
In the sight of the summer bow’rs. 
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Yet the eye of love sees the germ of hope ; 
And among the rotting leaves 

The violet-roots ; and adown the slope 
The promise of Spring perceives. ; 


Let Summer go: let the winter snow 
In its silence all enshroud ; ’ 
"Tis but for a while—you feel below 








The Earth’s warm heart beat loud. 
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Autumn Fancies. 


This bank will be pale in early spring 
With the primrose clumps; and see 

Where under the boughs will March winds swing 
The fragile anemone. 


They will come again, when the Spring returns ; 
They will clothe the world again; 

The sun-scorched Earth for the white snow yearns, 
And the cool fresh kiss of rain. 


They will rest and sleep, the summer blooms ; 
They will dream, the monarch trees, 

In their mother’s arms, not sombre tombs, 
With a lullaby in the breeze. 


They will come again when the swallows come, 
When we hear the cuckoo’s voice ; 

And though my voice be for ever dumb, 
There'll be plenty of hearts to rejoice. 


If I die in the winter, lay me here, 
In the woodland’s rifled bow’rs ; 
That as soon as the swallows reappear, 
In the springtide’s golden hours, 
My dust may stir in its sepulchre, 
And climb towards the sky in flow’rs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue incident described by me in 
the last chapter was productive of 
some small commotion, at which I 
affected to take no heed. It soon 
subsided, and the prime minister 
himself, stepping out from amongst 
his companions, came over to where 
I stood, and addressed me in a low 
tone of speech only audible to 
ourselves. Would I be pleased 
to give directions concerning the 
storage of my balloon? he inquired ; 
would I further condescend to enter 
the quarters prepared for me, and 
partake of some refreshment ? 

He spoke with extreme hu- 
mility; and I replied with that 
suavity of manner which my re- 
spected parents had cultivated in 
early youth, which much rough 
travelling had not tended to im- 
pair, and to which my long ac- 
quaintance with polite Japanese 
customs had given an extra polish. 

As regards the balloon and fit- 
tings, he suggested locking them up 
in a sacred temple under the perso- 
nal care of the chief commissioner 
of public works—for I thus translate 
the native word /ocofoco as being 
near enough for all descriptive pur- 
poses. ‘I propose, moreover,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘ that the locofoco shall 
be a member of your household, 
whilst honoured by your presence 
in the flying isle; whereby he will 
be personally responsible for the 
safety of the machine.’ I could 
not fail to be struck with so deli- 
cate a mark of attention, and re- 
plied that the suggested arrange- 
ment would quite accord with my 
convenience. Upon this he made 
a sign, and immediately four indi- 


viduals came out of the crowd, 
bearers of what I may call a sedan- 
chair. I never beheld anything so 
elegant and costly. It was pro- 
fusely ornamented with gold and 
precious stones. The knob-handle 
of the door especially struck me. 
It was a magnificent diamond—a 
brilliant — the dimensions of it 
somewhat comparable to a large 
hen’s-egg. A London jeweller, to 
whom I have described this excel- 
lent jewel since my return, tells me 
it must have been worth millions 
upon millions of pounds. 

I call the vehicle a sedan-chair, 
to promote simplicity of narration. 
It differed from the sedan-chairs 
commonly used in Europe during 
the last century, not only in splen- 
dour but in size. A double-seated 
brougham mounted chair-fashion 
would perhaps be a more appro- 
priate description. Being set down 
close to where I stood, the prime 
minister said that he and the loco- 
foco proposed to accompany me 
to my quarters and see me com- 
fortably installed. Upon this he 
put two fingers into his mouth— 
I have seen boys in England make 
a similar motion—and whistled 
three times. It seemed to be an 
appointed sign for the locofoco to 
join us, which he did accordingly. 
The prime minister then took me 
by one hand, the locofoco by the 
other, assisting me into the vehi- 
cle. The two then followed, and 
the bearers, lifting up the machine, 
started off at a brisk pace towards 
my domicile. As we went along, 
looking down at the locofoco’s 
lower limbs, I was surprised to 
perceive that upon the left ankle 
of that personage was a ponderous 
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gold manacle, and attached to that 
manacle a stout chain of the same 
precious metal. This chain passed 
upward and was soon lost to view, 
being hidden under the skirts of a 
long and highly-ornamented robe. 
Whilst my eyes were directed to- 
wards this ponderous manacle, 
marvelling whether the thing were 
ornamental or had a real use, the 
prime minister solved my doubts. 
He lifted up the locofoco’s robe 
and detached the upper end of 
the chain from that official’s belt, 
whence it hung by a golden hook 
similar to, only enormously larger 
than, those by which English la- 
dies suspend their ear-rings. Hav- 
ing detached the chain, he handed 
the free end to me, with the inti- 
mation that I was to consider the 
locofoco as my honourable pri- 
soner—a hostage responsible for 
the safety of my balloon. Though 
I could not fail to be gratified with 
so high a proof of consideration 
and good faith, I resolved to strike 
off the locofoco’s fetters the first 
convenient opportunity. For a 
moment I could not find words 
suitably expressive of my highly- 
wrought feelings ; and concerning 
this, it may have occurred to others 
to remark, that the power of happy 
and fluent utterance in a foreign 
language often deserts one under 
the pressure of strong emotional 
feelings, however assiduously the 
foreign language may have been 
studied and, as one in more tran- 
quil moments thinks, completely 
mastered. I flatter myself words 
suggested themselves at length 
fitting to the occasion. Having 
held the end of the chain in 
my hand for a moment, I lifted 
up the locofoco’s robe, and re- 
attaching the golden hook to the 
officer’s waistband, I assured him 
that the plighted word of his 
honour was enough ; that it would 
ill become a stranger like me to 
hold such an eminent gentleman 
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in even the semblance of bond- 
age. 

We were borne along some beau- 
tiful avenues with fruit-trees on 
each side, from behind which I 
could see numerous faces directed 
towards my equipage, inquisitive 
to make out the occupants of the 
vehicle. ‘They were mostly female 
faces, and remarkably pretty. In 
Laputa, as in Japan, the women 
have far more curiosity than the 
men: this is a peculiarity that 
could not fail to impress any ob- 
servant traveller from Europe. The 
sight of female faces brought the 
fact to my mind, that there did not 
seem to have been one woman in 
all that dense crowd which encom- 
passed my balloon when it de- 
scended. Subsequently I learned 
that they had all been driven back 
by the police, in obedience to the 
most stringent orders. ‘The coun- 
try through which I passed was 
very strange: the fields and gardens 
—cultivated to the highest degree, 
somewhat in the Japanese style, 
but far more elaborately—bespoke 
a superior agricultural and _horti- 
cultural faculty on the part of the 
Laputan people. But what ap- 
peared to me most strange were 
the mile-stones and direction-posts, 
which were all of pure gold. I say 
pure gold with confidence ; for I 
brought away the end of a di- 
rection-post, and on my return 
to England submitted it to the 
Master of the Mint. ‘That gentle- 
man, misled by appearances, told 
me he should think the gold would 
be about three-and-twenty carats 
fine, which would be one carat 
short of absolutely pure gold. Not 
content with this opinion, I in- 
duced a gentleman to assay the 
specimen, upon which its absolute 
purity was placed beyond doubt. 
What I have stated about the pro- 
fusion of gold in the flying island 
applies to every other part of the 
Laputan dominions ; and much of 
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the wonder begotten by the state- 
ment will disappear when we re- 
member that an enormous rock of 
the philosopher's stone exists on 
the mainland, and smaller frag- 
ments of the same are widely dis- 
seminated. Gold, in fact, is a sort 
of nuisance in this strange land ; 
and the worker in metals has to 
take the utmost care that gold is 
not manufactured when he does 
not want it. If, for example, in an 
iron smelting-works the smallest bit 
of philosopher's stone gets mingled 
with the iron-ore, the fused mass 
comes out no longer iron, but gold. 

When we had journeyed a dis- 
tance of about three English miles, 
two enormous gates of gold stand- 
ing across an avenue seemed to bar 
the way ; but in answer to a whistle 
from one of the bearers, they were 
thrown wide open, and the edifice 
I was to occupy came full into 
view. It was not large—no edifice 
on the flying island zs large—but it 
was extremely elegant, the walls 
being built of enormous diamonds 
set in concrete. The edifice, I sub- 
sequently learned, was a palace 
never used by recent emperors of 
Laputa, and therefore very much 
as our own Hampton-Court Palace 
may be. The entrance-door was 
wide enough to admit of the chair 
being borne into the lobby, where 
the bearers set me down, and we 
all three got out. 

Being ushered into an apartment 
on the ground-floor, the prime 
minister led me to a chair of state 
and bégged me to sit down; which 
having complied with, he seated 
himself on a smaller chair on my 
right hand, the locofoco occupying 
a similar position on my left. The 
premier then bethought himself of 
my creature-comforts, asking if I 
would take nourishment, and whe- 
ther, in doing this, I would adopt 
the Laputan fashion, or continue 
the usage of the Old World. Then, 
suddenly remembering that I could 
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not be aware as to what the La- 
putan fashion might be, he ex- 
plained it as follows: ‘ For some 
years past,’ said he, ‘manyin Laputa 
have not been in the habit of eat- 
ing. We prepare by a chemical pro- 
cess the essence of meat, mingle the 
same with a bath, enter the bath, 
and thus allow the nutrient parti- 
clesto beabsorbed through the skin.’ 
I was struck with the ingenuity and 
refinement of this means of aliment- 
ation ; but fearing lest the pores of 
my skin, from want of use, might 
make the treatment in my case un- 
satisfactory, I confessed to a preju- 
dice in favour of the Old-World 
mode ofingestion. Itisaremarkable 
fact, that the Laputans have as yet 
discovered no process for making 
a satisfactory extract of fish. Fish, 
therefore, when ingested, must be 
swallowed in the Old-World fashion. 

Much of the happiness I have 
experienced in travelling is attri- 
butable to this: I never quarrel 
with what is put before me to eat. 
In eating, as in many other things, 
there are two alternative modes of 
securing contentment. ‘The first 
is comprised in the direction to get 
what you like, if you can; the 
second in the precept—if you can- 
not get what you like, then like 
what you can get. It is astonish- 
ing what tranquillity is begotten of 
these alternative precepts, when 
well understood and fully carried 
into practice. Thus, when the 
locofoco left the apartment, on 
request of the premier, to give 
orders for something to be cooked, 
I took no sort of thought as to 
what the cookery might be, but 
conversed with the premier on 
things in general, with the same 
unconcern as though so important 
a matter as a state-dinner of un- 
known materials had not to come 
off at all. He spoke with the 
greatest unreserve, communicating 
to me some particulars of the royal 
family that I had no right to ex- 
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pect on so short an acquaintance. 
‘The fact is this,’ said he in expla- 
nation: ‘you, illustrious Preen, come 
from a land so very distant, the 
policy of your country and that of 
Laputa involve interests so very 
wide, that diplomatic reserve would 
be a folly” He told me that the 
present Emperor of Laputa was a 
widower of some years’ standing, 
and that he still took the death of 
the Empress very much to heart. 
The imperial family consisted of 
several princes and princesses, he 
told me. Their names he men- 
tioned one by one, counting the 
imperial scions upon his fingers. 
The name of the eldest prince and 
heir-apparent was Ouaidaouaiko, 
after his father; that of the se- 
cond, he next informed me, was 
Trietono; a young man not alto- 
gether devoid of good points, but 
still not everything one could wish. 
Having communicated thus much, 
the premier seemed to hesitate, 
which induced me to look up into 
his face. It bore a very peculiar 
expression : a smile—a very grim 
smile—appeared to be contending 
with a frown; and the premier, 
besides rubbing his hands _ toge- 
ther, laced and unlaced his fingers 
in a convulsive sort of way. His 
bearing was altogether that of a 
parent angered at some small esca- 
pade ofa favourite son who had 
stolen a march upon him, but still 
whom he could not make up his mind 
to be very severe with. Giving way 
to a chuckling laugh, the premier at 
length unbosomed himself. ‘ That 
scapegrace Trietono,’ said he 

scapegrace is the most expressive 
translation I can make of the word 
lalapeculo—‘ that confounded young 
scapegrace has been playing the 
Government a trick. Some time 
ago he made a small excur- 
sion on the mainland, and gain- 
ed a character for liberality by 
the number and value of his pre- 
sents. Well, bother me now!’ con- 
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tinued he, striking with open palm 
the arm of my state-chair, ‘ would 
you believe it, illustrious traveller? 
he has had the audacity’ (more 
closely rendered by the English 
cant term ‘ cheek’) ‘ to send in his 
little bill for these presents, request- 
ing me to get it settled by the im- 
perial exchequer ! 

Thinking it might have been 
taken as indiscreet—perhaps im- 
pertinent—had I expressed an 
opinion, a slight frown of repre- 
hension was the only sign I per- 
mitted myself to manifest. Judge 
my surprise when the premier ask- 
ed me what would have happened 
in my country under similar cir- 
cumstances ! 

‘Your excellency’ (Excellency is 
the official designation of Laputan 
cabinet ministers), said I, ‘proposes 
an impossibility. An English prince 
could wot have done such a thing.’ 

‘ Could not? impatiently asked 
Leetasaxa. 

‘What I mean, excellency, is, 
would not. His principles would 
have restrained him. Putting the 
case, for the sake of argument, 
however, that an English prince 
had done as your excellency de- 
scribes, the Lower House, by which 
all supplies are granted, would have 
refused this particular item.’ 

‘ Then it strikes me your country 
must be farther advanced than La- 
puta in some things,’ said the pre- 
mier thoughtfully. ‘We will talk 
more on this hereafter.’ 

Conversation pleasantly beguiled 
the time whilst dinner progressed. 
I heard a clattering of plates and 
dishes ; I smelt viands. Presently 
the door opened, and a train of 
domestics entered, each bearing 
one single dish upon a small tray; 
both dishes and trays were of the 
purest gold. Not to be too precise 
about the literal rendering of La- 
putan terms, I will say that the 
dinner was set out on a ‘ sideboard.’ 
Whilst I revolved in my mind 
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where I was to sit, or with what 
manner of ceremony eating was 
performed in Laputa, my regards 
were drawn to two golden baths, 
exactly like English tin slipper- 
baths. They were on wheels, how- 
ever, each pushed into the apart- 
ment bytwo male attendants. They 
were already charged with warm 
water, as I could see by the steam- 
ing. Upon this, and at a sign, the 
two high functionaries rose. I 
would have done the same, but 
Lztasaxa bade me keep seated. 
‘We,’ said he, ‘ must retire for some 
moments; we go to undress for 
the dinner-bath.’ 

They then went each through a 
little door, and each, I presume, 
into a separate closet. Ina short 
time they returned, in attire so 
closely resembling that used in 
the London Turkish baths, that I 
shall not more minutely describe 
it. During their absence, I saw 
an attendant, whom I afterwards 
knew to be the chief cook, stir up 
a ladleful of meat-extract in the 
water of each bath. The prepara- 
tion was so exactly like the meat- 
extract of Baron Liebig, that I be- 
lieve them to be identical. Sub- 
sequently to my return, and during 
a visit I paid to Munich, I men- 
tioned to the Baron this similarity, 
if not identity. I meant no dis- 
paragement to the Baron; but he 
took my communication ill, as 
though I had meant to accuse him 
of pilfering an idea from Laputa. 
Nothing was further from my mean- 
ing. Talking over the matter with 
my Dutch friend, Professor Mulder 
of Utrecht, ‘Liebig’s an exceed- 
ingly irritable customer,’ said he. 
‘The Baron got into an awful ex- 
citement with me over that matter 
of protein. Think nothing of it’ 
The two high personages got into 
their baths, which a servant cov- 
ered up by dropping down upon 
each bath a platform of the pre- 
cious metal. There was a hole in 
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each platform just big enough for 
the sitter’s head to pass through 
clear. And now, what next took 
place rather surprised me. A ser- 
vant came towards the chair on 
which I was sitting ; he bore in one 
hand a spoon filled with some sort 
of soup, in the other one of those 
flapping instruments so minutely 
described by Mr. Gulliver—a dried 
bladder containing peas, and 
mounted upon the end of a stick. 
With this flapper he struck me first 
on one ear, then on the other, next 
upon either eye, but more gently. 
He finished by delivering a blow 
upon the mouth, this time with 
some violence. It caused me to 
gape, as one naturally does when 
astonished. Before I could shut 
my mouth, the flapper had thrust 
the spoon into it ; and when, being 
unprepared, some of the liquid 
slavered down my chin and beard, 
he did as monthly nurses in Eng- 
land do by babies—he passed the 
spoon upwards, to scrape off what 
had been spilt, holding the peak of 
my beard in one hand the better 
to perform the manceuvre. From 
this I inferred that to feed oneself 
would be contrary to polite breed- 
ing in Laputa; so, concealing any 
surprise I might have felt, I gaped 
wide when I saw another attendant 
coming towards me with a second 
spoonful of soup. The process of 
flapping was still repeated, it being, 
I found, de rigueur in high Laputan 
society. There were joints upon 
the table, or rather sideboard, and 
I examined them as minutely as 
distance would permit. Mr. Gul- 
liver, it will be remembered, testi- 
fied to the strange Laputan custom 
of trimming solid pieces of meat 
in mathematical forms, such as tri- 
angles, circles, &c.; also of trussing 
birds so as to imitate the shape of 
fiddles and other musical instru- 
ments. I saw nothing of the kind ; 
whereupon I infer that the custom 
has grown obsolete in Laputa. As 
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to the nature and qualities of these 
viands, I shall have something to 
say presently; but what meanwhile 
was going on at the two baths re- 
quires a few passing remarks. 

It will be remembered that the 
prime minister had told me that 
eating had for many years gone out 
of fashion amongst the better class 
of people in Laputa; that they took 
their nourishment by imbibition 
through the skin—a process which 
Dr. Frankland kindly tells me is 
called endosmosis. Iwas nota little 
surprised, then, to see that other 
attendants fed Letasaxa and the 
locofoco exactly as I had been fed. 
The premier, noticing my surprise, 
called out, ‘This we merely do as 
an adjuvant, illustrious Preen. It 
is found that the materials of the 
bath have a far more nourishing 
effect when absorption of nutrient 
particles is promoted by ordinary 
viands presented to the digestive 
organs in the usual way.’ He put 
on a singularly arch expression 
when he told me this, and he 
winked one eye. On reflection, it 
does not seem so extraordinary 
after all, as Lord Grosvenor (who 
is strong in homeeopathic doctrine) 
has subsequently explained to me. 
‘ Doctors of ours—the new school,’ 
said this enlightened nobleman, 
‘do not hold with allopathic ape- 
rients. They find that the hundred- 
millionth part of a grain of nux, 
taken on an empty stomach, and 
followed up with an ounce and 
a half of castor-oil as an adjuvant, 
is sufficiently effective.’ 

I found the viands wonderfully 
appetising ; and as for the courses, 
they did not materially differ from 
those of a first-rate French ¢adle- 
@héte. I might perhaps except 
from this general remark the soup, 
which was richer, thicker, and more 
satisfying than accords with the 
genius of French cookery. As near 
as I could make out by the palate, 
it had a cream basis, and if I mis- 
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take not, the flavour of oysters 
could be detected. After the soup 
came fish of various descriptions. 
One that particularly gratified my 
palate was in shape like a turbot, 
but which I could nevertheless 
discover, from some peculiarities 
in the fins and tail, differed from 
the ordinary turbot of our shores. 
After dinner I made from memory 
a drawing of this fish, which Mr. 
Frank Buckland has been good 
enough to examine. He tells me 
we have nothing like it on our 
coast—at least not that he knows 
of, 

In the intervals between the 
courses, wines were handed about in 
golden goblets. ‘They were drawn 
from casks, as I learned. In point 
of fact, the manufacture of glass 
for ordinary purposes is not one 
in which the artisans of this strange 
country excel. ‘This may be thought 
all the more extraordinary, since 
Laputan artisans have brought the 
manufacture of optical glass to a 
much higher degree of perfection 
than has ever been achieved in 
Europe or America. Reverting to 
the wines, they were all remarkably 
good, and all of light character, 
not holding more than sixteen per 
cent of alcohol, I should imagine, 
and therefore admissible to Eng- 
land under the low scale of duty ; 
but I have small hope that any 
commercial intercourse will take 
place between Europe and Laputa 
for a long time to come. 

Here I will take occasion to 
supply what some friends, subse- 
quent to the appearance of my 
preceding articles on Laputa, have 
been pleased to consider a defect. 
Having assumed for granted that 
the volume of travels published by 
Mr. Gulliver had been universally 
read by all moderately-educated 
people, I did not consider it neces- 
sary to state particulars concerning 
the geography and topography of 
these parts. However, I find that 
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a large section of the British public 
is as ignorant of those matters as 
though Gulliver's travels had never 
been written. There is a fashion 
in these things, my publisher tells 
me; nothing of late in the way of 
travels has gone down in England 
but records of Nilotic explorations 
and African wanderings. ‘This is 
to be deprecated ; for however in- 
teresting it may be to explore wild 
and savage regions, all but the 
most prejudiced will be ready to 
admit that a country which, like 
Laputa, boasts a civilisation of its 
own—a civilisation of a very high 
order in many respects—has_ pe- 
culiar claims on our attention. 

For the advantage, then, of such 
persons as have not read the tra- 
vels of Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, I take 
this present opportunity of stating 
that the generic term ‘ Laputa’ is 
given to the entire dominions ruled 
over by the Emperor Ouaidaouaiko 
IV., though, in its more proper or 
restricted sense, it should only ap- 
ply to the celebrated flying island. 
The continent underneath, over 
which Laputa proper floats, guid- 
ed by magnetic attraction and re- 
pulsion, is called Balnibarbi, hav- 
ing Lagado for its metropolis. It 
is on the western coast of Balni- 
barbi that is situate the enormous 
rock of philosopher’s stone con- 
cerning which I have spoken. 
Luggnagg is a large island subject 
to Ouaidaouaiko, and which may be 
considered to stand in the same 
general relation to the Laputan 
empire that Ireland does to Eng- 
land. ‘This island has a large port 
called Maldonado, between which 
and Japan, in the time of Mr. Gul- 
liver, a considerable intercourse 
took place, but which, for more 
than a hundred years, has been in- 
terrupted. At present, when any 
ship touches at Maldonado, it is 
immediately boarded, crew and 
passengers being ruthlessly put to 
death. I am informed by Mr. 
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Mackay, of the Black-Ball Line, 
that three years since one of his 
ships was mysteriously lost in these 
parts ; and in his own mind there 
exists no doubt that crew and pas- 
sengers fell victims to the murder- 
ous propensities of Maldonado 
people. This island of Luggnagg, 
though in dependence to Laputa, 
has a nominal king of its own, or 
rather I should call him a lord- 
lieutenant. It has also a language 
of its own, radically differing from 
Lapudadamo, though of late years 
fallen into partial desuetude. There 
are many things in this island to 
claim the travellers regard, but 
none more extraordinary than the 
race of ‘Struldbrugs,’ or immortals, 
people who never die. What Mr. 
Gulliver related of them was strictly 
true—viz. that ‘ sometimes, though 
very rarely, a child happened to be 
born in a family with a red circular 
spot in the forehead, directly over 
the left eyebrow, which was an in- 
fallible mark that it should never 
die. The spot’ (Mr. Gulliver testi- 
fies) ‘is above the compass of a 
silver threepence, but in the course 
of time grows larger, changing its 
colour; for at twelve years old it 
becomes green, so continuing until 
five-and-twenty, when it turns to a 
deep blue; at five-and-forty it 
again changes to « coal black, and 
as large as an Euclish shilling ; 
then never admits any further alte- 
ration.’ 

Only one small island now re- 
mains to be mentioned as making 
up the empire of Laputa—the 
island, namely, of Glubdubdrib. 
In size it is insignificant, being 
scarcely one-third as large as the 
Isle of Wight; but the race in- 
habiting it is peculiar, being all re- 
garded as sorcerers or magicians, 
endowed with unlimited power of 
calling up the dead and employing 
them as servants. I say, ‘ being all 
regarded as magicians,’ for a parti- 
cular reason. Slightly anticipating 
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a future description, it will be per- 
mitted me here to state, that in the 
course of a visit I made to those 
people, the fact transpired that 
their supernatural and necroman- 
tic claims have no foundation in 
fact. ‘They are simply very adroit 
conjurors ; and as for the spirits of 
the dead they pretend to evoke, 
these are illusory. They are Pep- 
per’s ghosts, to speak plainly—mere 
optical illusions effected by exactly 
the same apparatus one may see 
any evening at the Polytechnic. 

Trusting this digression may not 
have been without advantage to 
the reader, I now resume the nar- 
rative at the point where we left 
off. 

Dinner having come to an end, 
Lztasaxa and the locofoco got 
out of their alimentary baths, and 
having retired to their respective 
dressing-rooms, put on their ordi- 
nary robes, and then returned to 
the dining-chamber. The two had 
some words in private, the purport 
of which I could not hear, but from 
gestures I could see that some 
question had arisen on which a 
difference of opinion existed. At 
length a sort of affirmative nod 
made known to me the two were 
in accord, when the prime minis- 
ter, coming over to the place where 
I sat, asked me if I was fond of the 
society of ladies. 

‘Very fond,’ I said, not able to 
belie my sentiments. I thought 
a shade of contempt stole over his 
features. 

He sat down by my side, and 
spoke to me in a low voice not 
audible to the domestics, who had 
ranged themselves against the wall 
like statues. 

‘You are of course aware of 
what your countryman, Mr. Gulli- 
ver, has said about our treatment 
of women?’ said he. 

‘I am,’ was my reply. ‘ He said 
you gentlemen of Laputa proper— 
the flying island—rather neglected 
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them, though they were elegant, 
lively, and conversational. But,’ 
continued I, ‘it was many years 
ago that my countryman came 
amongst you, and I shall not be 
surprised if since then the customs 
of Laputa have been modified.’ 

‘Considerably modified,’ replied 
he. ‘ We are an experimental peo- 
ple, always making investigations, 
and ever desirous to profit by the 
light of experience. Perhaps a 
traveller could not have visited us 
at a time more unfortunate for 
drawing conclusions from what he 
saw, especially in our treatment of 
women, than the time chosen by 
Mr. Gulliver. We, you know, are 
much addicted to the mathematics 
and general science, and, as often 
happens when minds are too ex- 
clusively bent in any one direction, 
they get unduly warped. We tried 
to educate our women in the same 
pursuits to which we addressed 
ourselves, and finding that in these 
women made no progress, we 
wrongly concluded the fair sex 
had no compensating superiorities. 
We looked on them as inferior 
beings, and slighted them: such 
was our condition when Mr. Gulli- 
ver came amongst us. Shall I tell 
you the truth, illustrious stranger ?” 
(He spoke this in my ear.) ‘ Bitter 
experience taught us this much- 
despised sex were in many respects 
our masters! ‘To our arguments 
they opposed jeering and laughter. 
They treated our conclusions with 
the most sovereign contempt; they 
abated our dignity; they made our 
homes miserable. Jllustrious Preen! 
you have travelled in many parts 
of the world; I daresay you have 
studied woman under different 
aspects. Is this obstinacy, ¢hés 
wilfulness, a local or a general 
quality ?” 

‘Women,’ said I, after a pause, 
‘are not difficult to manage, on 
the sole condition ¢Aat you please 
them. The experience of the West,’ 
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I continued, ‘tends to the conclu- 
sion that woman cannot be de- 
graded without deterioration to the 
other sex.’ 

‘ That is exactly what we found 
out,’ said he. ‘We have now come 
to the conclusion that woman’s 
sphere is as useful, as honourable, 
as our own, only different.’ 

‘ That is the opinion,’ continued 
he, ‘ to which we have wow arrived, 
and I rather think it is final. We 
did not come to it all at once, but 
through an intermediate state. It 
happened this wise : a philosopher, 
of great repute amongst us, hap- 
pened to have a wife of very ex- 
cepticnal endowments—she was a 
woman with the mind and attri- 
butes of a man (nature does make 
such exceptions). Well, on the ex- 
perience of this exceptional wo- 
man, our philosopher came to con- 
clusions he deemed applicable to 
allwomen. He would have opened 
all careers to them—all profes- 
sions. Under his incentives a 
woman insurrection seemed immi- 
nent ; we (the men, I mean) lived 
in fear of being put in chains 
and made slaves! In this emer- 
gency a cabinet council was called 
to debate the affair, when a right 
honourable member proposed a 
law that was carried by acclama- 
tion, and now operates with the 
most beneficial effect. By this law 
it was enacted that every bachelor 
of twenty-five and upwards should 
pay a yearly poll-tax of heavy 
amount into the exchequer, as 
dowry’ for unmarried spinsters of 
eighteen and upwards. Thus, you 
see, we promoted marriage; and 
I don’t know how you find it in 
your country, but here it always 
happens that a married woman 
concentrates all her regards on the 
family circle. She ceases to take 
concern in public affairs. Some 
women are so ill-favoured that 
nobody having eyes would marry 
them. These we dispose of, if pos- 









sible, to the blind. Some, again, 
are such violent scolds that their 
tongues would drive men with ears 
to hear mad: well, we get rid of 
such, as far as may be, to the deaf. 
So the result is, O illustrious Preen ! 
that only a small residuary female 
population has to be considered 
as swelling the ranks of /arupas’ (a 
word that almost exactly corre- 
sponds to our pleonasm ‘strong- 
minded women,’ so terse and ex- 
pressive is the Laputan language). 
* These, the /arupas, we leave to be 
dealt with by our society ladies 
of the ¢wo orders, he hereupon 
paused to explain. ‘I do not know 
how things may be managed in 
the olden world,’ said the premier, 
‘but here, throughout Laputa and 
the outlying dependencies, women 
range themselves, or fall by cir- 
cumstances, into two distinct orders. 
I do not include the /arupas, whom 
our philosophers look upon as aber- 
rations—human creatures feminine 
in aspect, but who ought to have 
been men—I refer to women with 
womanly instincts. Of these, I say, 
two orders exist in Laputa—the 
purinas, who are accounted the 
more honourable; and the so-so-inas, 
who fail in many particulars of 
social virtue, but who, neverthe- 
less, through the charm of personal 
attractiveness and conversational 
power, secure to themselves a con- 
siderable amount of social regard. 
Well, continued Leetasaxa, ‘ both 
purinas and sosoinas are so dead 
against the /arufas, that they laugh 
them mercilessly down. The only 
department of man’s work in which 
the /arupas have held their ground 
with any promise of success is the 
medical profession. You will find, 
O illustrious stranger,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ when you have dwelt some 
little time amongst us, that both 
in Laputa proper and in the de- 
pendencies subject thereto, here 
and there, at wide intervals, is a 
farupa doctor. The government 
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is inclined to support the woman- 
doctor movement,’ he said. Then 
bending down, he whispered into 
my ear certain facts which the 
custom of my country does not 
permit me to state here with that 
plain regard for truth which is an 
instinct implanted in my nature. 

Probably at some time I shall 
write a book in Latin explanatory 
of certain secret matters that came 
to my knowledge whilst in Laputa, 
and which merit all the considera- 
tion that our deepest thinkers can 
give. The propriety of this course, 
it is only fair to add, has been im- 
pressed on me by my friend John 
Stuart Mill, who hasserious thoughts 
of proceeding with me to the do- 
minions of Ouaidaouaiko IV. so 
soon as my monster balloon, the 
Leviathan, now under construc- 
tion, is finished. If any reader 
should feel interested in this mat- 
ter, I may remark, that a model 
and drawings illustrative of the 
Leviathan may be seen in the 
library of the Travellers’ Club, 
which, by the way, is my address 
at present. This intimation is 
particularly commended to the 
attention of the Right Honourable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, on learning that my pub- 
lisher had handed me a cheque 
for five thousand pounds as an 
earnest of good faith on my Ms., 
has been making some unhand- 
some inquiries on behalf of in- 
come-tax. That right honourable 
functionary is hereby informed 
that a cheque for the amount of 
income-tax on 5000/. awaits his 
order at the Travellers’, where, on 
sending a duly accredited mes- 
senger — or calling, if he will so 
far condescend—the cash will be 
receivable. 

Whilst the premier was making 
his explanations, the locofoco sat 
in mute astonishment, his eyes 
restlessly glancing from one to the 
other in a way which sufficiently 
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manifested his disquiet. At length 
he nudged his chief, accompanying 
the motion by a slight frown. He 
had probably thought this move- 
ment would have been unobserved 
by me; but accustomed to obser- 
vation from my youth, my senses, 
naturally perceptive and quick- 
ened by travel, were not to be 
hoodwinked. Lztasaxa lost pa- 
tience. 

‘Be quiet, locofoce; said he; 
‘you are no physiognomist ! I can 
trust this illustrious stranger; by 
the look of his face I know it. 
There shall be no deception 
between him and me. I am re- 
solved to treat him with the full- 
est confidence. Above all things, 
I am resolved to talk out with him 
the grave and perplexing subject 
—the relations of woman to so- 
ciety ; a theme that perplexes the 
most learned amongst us, setting 
our philosophy at naught. Have 
you not often told me that woman 
was to you a marvel and a mystery 
—the more often told me so since, 
in the autumn of your days, you 
married a young wife? To me 
woman is a marvel and a mystery 
also. I would learn wisdom from 
this illustrious stranger, who has 
seen and studied the fair sex in 
many lands. He tells me he likes 
the society of ladies ; whereupon I 
have resolved to solicit his pre- 
sence at a small family party, ar- 
ranged by my wife for to-morrow 
night.’ 

The locofoco had nothing more 
to say—he sat down abashed ; 
whereupon the premier turned to 
me, and the better to call my 
attention, he caught up a flapping 
instrument, with which he struck 
me gently on either ear. 

‘ Illustrious stranger,’ said he, ‘I 
do not know how it is with you, 
but amongst us women think much 
of trifles. I would wish their so- 
ciety to be pleasant to you, and to 
that end permit me to make a few 
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remarks. First, I observe you keep 
your head uncovered, such being, 
as I am given to understand, a 
custom of politeness in your coun- 
try. Now you may have observed 
that I and my colleague have re- 
mained covered, such being the 
polite custom of Laputa. To- 
morrow night, when you join our 
social circle, I will provide a zi- 
zina (a sort of white nightcap), such 
as you see me and the locofoco 
wear, so that there shall be no 
departure from the usage of La- 
puta in that matter. Curiously 
enough, our ladies go uncovered, 
as you will see; there’s no reason- 
ing out the matter. You will find 
that our women think a good deal 
more of appearances than of moral 
qualities, however excellent. You 
will do well, also, not to argue 
with them, but coincide with all 
their expressed opinions. When 
a Laputan lady has once set her 
mind on any belief, she holds to it. 
Argument is useless ; and, in point 
of fact, we consider it ill-bred to 
hold argument with a lady. I 
would further advise you on ¢his 
point: if by chance it should ap- 
pear that in one or many parts of 
the world you may have seen ladies 
more beautiful than our own, do 
not say so. Again, if in the course 
of conversation one lady praises 
another of the company, do not 
echo that praise, whatever your 
private opinion may be. Take it 
for granted, in a general way, that 
when one Laputan lady praises 
another, she tends to dislike her ; 
and if you should echo the praise, 
she will hate her downright.’ 

As the premier went on with his 
advice, my innermost nature grew 
perturbed. I Aad felt regard for 
that man—I now began to hate 
him. ‘What,’ thought I, ‘a Preen 
—one to whom truth is honour— 
a Preen lend himself to such ini- 
quitous deception ?—impossible ! 
Struck mute with astonishment, I 
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began to thank Providence for 
having given me a country where 
all such mean and pestilential arts 
of society were unknown. ‘ This is 
what you call the emancipation of 
woman,’ thought I to myself. ‘Truly 
it were better they had remained 
in that state of professed subjection 
in which Lemuel Gulliver found 
them when he visited Laputa.’ 

It was on the very tip of my 
tongue to refuse the premier’s invi- 
tation; the words already stood 
trembling on my lips. Another 
conclusion prevailed. Tell false- 
hoods I would not—could not. 
Might the condition not admit of 
a middle term—that of discreet 
silence? Again, might not the ex- 
ample of one who, like myself, held 
moral laws above mere social 
forms, do good to those depraved 
people? On consideration it seem- 
ed so. I determined to accept the 
premier’s invitation, and accepted 
it accordingly. There was a cer- 
tain coldness in my assent which 
did not fail to strike Leetasaxa, but 
I fancy he attributed it to slyness 
or mauvaise honte ; at least it seem- 
ed so. Resuming the conversation, 
I ventured to ask one question. 
Bearing in mind what the premier 
had told me about the two classes 
under which Laputan womankind 
ranged themselves or were ranged, 
the ‘furinas and the ‘sosoinas, I 
at once recognised a certain simi- 
larity to a French social arrange- 
ment, from which the happier isles 
of Britain are exempt. ‘ Your 
excellency,’ said I, ‘condescend, I 
pray you, to give me some infor- 
mation. I come of a family the 
members of which would regard it 
as the greatest calamity of life to 
be drawn, however unwittingly, and 
even for one moment, into female 
society of questionable nature. In 
exploring the Laputan dominions, 
is there any external sign—any 
peculiarity of dress, for example— 
by which a stranger may know a 
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purina from a sosoina? I said. 
‘None whatever,’ replied he, smil- 
ing and playing with his chain of 
office. ‘As for dress—fashion,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘I am sorry to say that 
sosoinas take the lead, and furinas 
slavishly follow.’ Hearing this, one 
might have knocked me down with 
a feather. Right glad was I that 
the time for departure had come. 
Sad at heart, I was borne away 
from that gorgeous chamber ; and 
when, come to my lodgings, I went 
to bed, sleep deserted my couch ! 


CHAPTER IX. 

I HAVE mingled in society of many 
grades, in many lands, and without 
boasting, venture to say I am a 
great favourite, especially with 
ladies. As to personal appearance, 
judging from what I have heard 
when the words were’ not spoken 
for my hearing, people consider me 
handsome. Doubtless there are 
some who, in the mere quality of 
personal beauty, excel me. It were 
conceited did I not own this; but 
in the rarer, the more valuable, 
quality, deauty of mind, the Preens 
have been always considered 
conspicuous, and I conspicuous 
amongst the Preens. I cannot 
from my conscience affirm, then, 
that as the hour approached for 
Lztasaxa’s evening party, I felt 
any anxiety as to the manner of 
my acquitting myself under cir- 
cumstances so totally new, and 
amongst people so different from 
all others. Mere peculiarities of 
dress and forms of ceremony—these 
are matters that I always treat 
with leniency; well aware that in 
the accepted dress of Europe—our 
chimney-pot hats, our swallow-tail- 
ed dress-coats, our saying good-day 
when the day may be abominably 
bad—there is much to provoke ri- 
dicule and elicit remark. Anxious 
nevertheless I was, not knowing 
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how I might perform my part among 
the members of a company, whose 
only bond of conviviality seemed to 
consist in the telling of untruths. 

Whilst revolving these things in 
my mind, the premiers valet ar- 
rived, and being admitted, said he 
had come to dress me. ‘The loco- 
foco was my companion, as the 
reader has been made aware. He 
was to form one of the party. The 
valet, opening a sort of carpet-bag, 
took out a white nightcap - like 
thing, with tassel and string for ty- 
ing beneath the chin, so that un- 
der no eventuality could it come 
off. The valet, having made the 
usual salutation of Laputa, which I 
have already described, addressed 
me. 

‘His excellency the premier,’ 
said he, ‘ desires me to present his 
homages, and to say the nightcap’ 
(or zizina) ‘ only is indispensable, 
the zilapelta is optional.’ 

The zilapelta, I should here re- 
mark, is a richly-embroidered alder- 
manic-looking robe. Taking coun- 
sel of the locofoco, I concluded 
on wearing the zilapelta, my own 
attire being simple—only one of 
a London tailor’s tweed suits. The 
toilet was soon made, and being 
finished, I got into the sedan-chair 
beside the locofoco, and we were 
taken at a brisk pace through a 
country so precisely similar in 
general aspect to what I have al- 
ready described, that further re- 
mark on that head is unnecessary. 

The premier, in robes of state, 
was standing at the door to receive 
us. We alighted, and, amidst the 
ordinary salutations of the coun- 
try, were ushered into what I may 
call the drawing-room; concerning 
the furniture, the musical instru- 
ments, and general appointments 
of which I shall offer some remarks 
by and by, and would do so now, 
did not the ladies claim first atten- 
tion. 

The ladies ! What a scene burst 
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on my view! Stumbling over the 
skirts of my robe, I should have 
fallen, but for the locofoco’s timely 
intervention. He very kindly laid 
hold of my arm. Were they ladies 
—women? I seemed to be in 
pandemonium. Each lady was 
winged and tailed — such wings 
and such tails! The wings were 
black, leathery, and scalloped, ex- 
actly such as medizval painters 
give to the arch enemy of man. 
The tails were like those of cats, 
each with a curl at the end, which 
curl trailed along the floor, and 
did not seem capable of elevation. 
Then the pose of those ladies was 
something extraordinary. Instead 
of walking upright, they leant 
backwards, each lady seeming to 
derive support from her curled 
tail. 

So utterly surprised was I, that 
the salutations of the members of 
the party, ladies as well as gentle- 
men, performed in the ordinary 
fashion of the country, were not 
responded to. Ltasaxa, seeing 
my embarrassment, led me away to 
a corner and made some necessary 
explanations. ‘I ought to have 
told you,’ he said; ‘the fault was 
mine. ‘The evening attire of our 
ladies seems to surprise you ; and 
I must own the fashion they have 
adopted since last year zs some- 
what strange. Let me explain, 
first, the wings: they are mere 
appendages, ornaments. A large 
species of bat is found in Laputa, 
about the size of a pig; the wings 
you see are wings of those crea- 
tures. As for the tails, they are 
rigid ; they serve for supports, ren- 
dered necessary by the prevailing 
fashion of wearing shoes low at the 
heels, high at the toes—about four 
inches high. You will understand 
that the wearing of such shoes must 
tilt the body back at an angle; so, 
a rigid tail—a prop I had better 
call it—is a necessity. One thing 
more let me explain: you see the 
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ornament each lady wears on her 
forehead? Casting a furtive look 
at the company, I saw what seemed 
to me a human hand, fixed like an 
aigrette, the fingers looking up- 
wards, and covered with rings. 
‘Well,’ he resumed, ‘those are 
dead men’s hands, smoked and 
dried, and sold to the ladies for 
ornaments.’ 

‘ Heavens!’ I exclaimed in Eng- 
lish, starting back, ‘hateful! abo- 
minable 

‘I suppose the sentiment revolts 
you,’ said the premier. ‘We have 
no sentiment—at least in these 
matters.’ 

‘Indeed, you have not, excel- 
lency,’ said I with melancholy 
voice. ‘One of my countrywomen 
would no more think of mingling 
emblems and reminiscences of 
death amidst her tresses, whether 
on forehead or behind, than she 
would of putting there live scor- 
pions, cobras, rattlesnakes, centi- 
pedes, or young crocodiles ! 

Whilst the premier was address- 
ing me thus, the ladies, arranging 
themselves in a semicircle, and 
supporting themselves on their 
tails, began to scrutinise us nar- 
rowly, whispering to each other, yet 
notin a voice so subdued but that I 
could gather the purport of what 
they were saying. ‘heir remarks 
had reference to my good looks, 
concerning which there seemed to 
be only one opinion. Intimate 
knowledge of the Laputan tongue 
enabled me to discover a peculiar 
slanginess of expression, at which 
I marvelled. * Sima fonoru apola, 
I heard one lady say to another, 
which almost exactly corresponds 
to our slang phrase, ‘ He doesn’t 
seem up to much. * Mimala lolu,’ 
said another, which means, ‘ S/ozw, 
decidedly” In this way they went 
on, using expressions which I had 
only heard previously spoken by 
naughty boys in the street, inferior 
domestics, and sedan-bearers. 
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I was annoyed, so was Lzetasaxa. 

‘Come with me into a private 
apartment for a minute or two,’ 
said he; and retiring behind a 
curtain, he led me through a small 
private door. 

Arrived there, he said, ‘ IIllus- 
trious stranger, pray recover your 
equanimity. I wish to speak to 
you on two points which we have 
forgotten. First, how are you off 
for coin?” 

‘Excellency,’ said I, ‘my purse 
is not ill provided with gold pieces. 
But gold can be of no value here.’ 

He laughed. 

‘O, we've settled the gold-cur- 
rency question,’ he answered. ‘We 
use an alloy of gold and platinum. 
On another occasion I shall not 
fail to expatiate on this admirable 
device, by which gold in this land 
of gold can be made to bear a 
definite currency value. Take this 
bag,’ he said, ‘for present needs ; 
and when you depart, don’t forget 
to fee the hall-porter, such being 
our usage. One thing more: don’t 
express any opinion on the Faga- 
noelino controversy with our la- 
dies. It would be wrong to antici- 
pate judgment. The she-traducer 
Faga will be formally tried in a 
few days. You shall be present at 
the trial.’ 

‘You speak mysteriously,’ said 
I; ‘no such controversy is known 
to me.’ 

‘Indeed? replied he. ‘ Well, the 
case is this: A strong-minded wo- 
man—a larupa—some years ago 
put her name—Faga—to a book 
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that was really written by her bro- 
ther, and on this she acquired a 
spurious fame. She has now been 
traducing the dead—a great offence, 
for which she will be brought to ac- 
count, and if found guilty, punish- 
ed. Don’t talk about it with the 
ladies, that’s all. Now we'll re- 
turn.’ 

Having pocketed the coin, I re- 
turned to the drawing-room, and 
soon fell into brisk conversation 
with the ladies. Their personal 
charms were very great—some of 
the fair ones I may call enchant- 
ing; in fact, during my extensive 
travels I have always found that, 
however extreme feminine fashions 
may be, one soon gets accustomed 
to them. 

Before the entertainment had con- 
cluded, I found myself impercep- 
tibly falling into the use of slangy 
words and phrases, though I strong- 
ly reprehend the habit. I will im- 
prove the occasion to point a moral 
for the benefit of young men, es- 
pecially such as are obliged, from 
peculiar circumstances, to dispense 
with parental supervision. 

Be especially careful as to female 
society, I would say. Yield not 
to the external blandishments of 
form and feature, but pay deep re- 
gard to modesty of demeanour and 
purity of language in the sex. 
These are the qualities that a dis- 
creet, self-respecting youth should 
take to heart. Of such alone come 
edification, wisdom, profit,—in a 
word, elevation of spirit and peace 
of mind. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THERE was some commotion in 
Abbeyfell House. Lady Carru- 
thers had sent for her son; and the 
Marchioness never sent for her 
son to her sacred boudoir unless 
there was something very import- 
ant afoot. The last time he had 
been so summoned was when the 
great doctor from Dublin had de- 
clared that his father’s spell of life 
was nearly over; and the solemn 
recollection of that last visit awed 
him as he walked along the cor- 
ridor on his way to obey his mo- 
ther’s summons. He was not a 


handsome man, was the young 
Marquis ; his face was not model- 
led after the fashion of those whose 
destiny it is to be rulers among 


men ; but its extreme good-nature 
and intelligence redeemed it par- 
tially from the weakness that was 
shown in every line of it. The 
ruling spirit at Abbeyfell was cer- 
tainly the Marchioness, who, sel- 
dom seen herself, issued her com- 
mands, and thundered forth repri- 
mands through her maid, to the 
little kingdom of which she deem- 
ed herself the absolute sovereign. 
There were those indeed who were 
sometimes inclined to kick against 
her authority ; but her eldest son 
was not one of these; and as long 
as he was allowed his books, and 
his leisure to read them, cared little 
who assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. Not so his brother Lord 
George Carruthers, a young man 
of vigorous mind and body, who, 
having successively routed every 
commanding officer and adjutant 
he had come into contact with in 
his service in the Guards, thought 


it only due to himself and to his 
principle to rebel against his mo- 
ther’s usurped authority, and stimu- 
lated his brother in vain to assert 
his proper position as head of the 
house. 

‘ Hang it all, Jack,’ he would 
say, ‘she’s only here on sufferance, 
as I am, after all.’ 

‘Don’t say that, George,’ re- 
sponded his lordship mildly but 
firmly ; ‘don’t say that: you know 
you can live here as long as you 
like, and so can she, and she shall. 
Even when I marry, if I do ever 
marry, there’s lots of room in this 
old barrack for all of us.’ 

‘Thank you, Jack; but when 
you marry, out I go. I’ve no no- 
tion of spoiling your married life 
by quarrelling with or making love 
to your wife, and one or the other 
I should most certainly do.’ 

‘ The first, I hope,’ laughed Lord 
Carruthers. ‘You'd do the other 
a great deal too well. By the bye, 
who are you making love to now? 
who is to be your next sacrifice ? 


« Alas, unconscious of their doom 
The little victims play.” ’ 


George Carruthers’ face grew 
grave, and the tone of levity had 
quite vanished from his voice as 
he answered, 

‘No one. To tell you the truth, 
Jack—and you won't laugh at me 
when I tell you I’m serious—I’m 
awfully hard hit myself; so hard, 
that I don’t know what to do.’ 

‘Do !—why, there is only one 
thing—’ 

‘For a younger son, yes—go 
away and forget. Forget? as if I 
could ever forget ! 

And he laughed bitterly. 
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‘Come, George,’ said the other 
kindly, ‘you know what I’ve al- 
ways told you. I’m not rich, but 
whatever I have— 

‘ Nonsense, old boy,’ interrupted 
George. ‘Don’t be offended, but 
it is nonsense. You can’t do as 
your good old heart would make 
you, and it’s better as it should 
be. However, we will not begin 
a discourse on the law of primo- 
geniture now, as I see old Boffles 
coming, evidently on serious busi- 
ness intent.’ 

Their conversation had taken 
place in the corridor, which ran 
from end to end of the big ugly 
mansion, aptly termed by its owner 
a barrack ; and Boffles, the butler, 
coming up with the message from 
the Marchioness, Lord George cast 
a look of pity on his brother, as he 
hurried off to obey his summons, 
and betook himself to the stables, 
to smoke a pipe, and feel the legs 
of the horses; for, as he said, ‘ If 
they’re lame, it’s better to know the 
worst ; and if they're sound, it sends 
one to bed happy.’ 

Lady Carruthers was seated in 
her great arm-chair, that to the eyes 
of her awestruck children had al- 
ways resembled a mighty monarch’s 
throne, placidly and with her usual 
calm and dignified expression do- 
ing her eternal work, which, varied 
by an occasional novel, formed her 
sole occupation and amusement. 

‘Moreton,’ she said (Moreton 
had been his title ere the death of 
his father, and she always called 
him by it, having a horror of the 
undignified name of Jack), ‘sitdown 
by me, andlisten. Ihavesomething 
to say to you of the utmost import- 
ance.” And poor Lord Carruthers 
sat down, and felt like a nervous 
member of a jury, whose eye the 
judge had caught during his open- 
ing charge. ‘What I have to 
say,’ proceeded the Marchioness 
with emphasis, ‘relates to your 
marriage.’ 
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‘My marriage, mother! ex- 
claimed he, aghast. 

‘Be kind enough not to inter- 
rupt me, Moreton, and I will ex- 
plain.’ Carruthers tried to look 
humbler still, and, folding her white 
and much-beringed hands, his mo- 
ther proceeded: ‘You are now 
nine-and-twenty ; and both your 
poor father and I always agreed 
that it was necessary—mind I say 
necessary—that you should be mar- 
ried before you attained the age of 
thirty. A man in your position 
has always this duty to do; but 
you have another, or rather the 
duty with you carries with it an- 
other. You must marry a woman 
with money.’ Her ladyship paused 
a minute to wet her lips—a habit 
of hers when preparing and round- 
ing her sentences—and Carruthers 
tried to speak, but she waved him 
to be silent, compressed her hands, 
that the action had disarranged, 
together again, and went on: ‘I 
should have spoken to you before 
on this subject ; but though I have 
made diligent inquiries, and many 
of my friends in London have done 
the same for me, until now I have 
not lit upon any girl who possessed 
the requisites for the position of 
your wife. Your income, no doubt, 
is enough for yourself; and I am 
happy to see you so contented, 
and I may say useful, in your 
country life; but your position is a 
thing you have not sufficiently con- 
sidered. A marquis with a few 
thousands a-year is a beggar, an 
absolute beggar ; and your position 
now is to me a truly painful one— 
that is, it was until I satisfied myself 
that I have at last found a girl who 
will make you a good wife, and, 
moreover, bring with her an ample 
fortune. It is curious, indeed, that 
in my searches in your behalf I 
never looked at home; for here, at, I 
may say, our very gate, I have found 
her. Moreton, you must marry 
Miss Bernard of Castle Bernard 
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And the Marchioness wetted her 
lips and looked majestically at her 
son. 

‘Marry Miss Bernard !’ he stam- 
mered out; ‘but I scarely know 
her ; I— 

* You will have this winter plenty 
of opportunity for making her ac- 
quaintance. Now that the Ber- 
nards have come to settle down at 
Castle Bernard we shall see, no 
doubt, a great deal of each other. 
She is, as you know, a well-behaved 
girl; just the right age for you, 
and—not that that matters in the 
least—passably pretty. Mr. Ber- 
nard is, as I have ascertained for 
certain, over seventy years of age ; 
and, therefore, there is little chance 
of a boy’s being born. Miss Ber- 
nard will have the whole Castle- 
Bernard property, besides an estate 
in Cheshire—altogether a really 
large income. I have ascertained, 
indirectly, that Mrs. Bernard would 
have no objection to the alliance ; 
as dear Lady Selina says, marquises 
do not grow on every tree; and 
the Bernard money could not pos- 
sibly be used for a higher or nobler 
purpose than to support the daugh- 
ter of the house in the rank of 
Marchioness 

Poor Lord Carruthers was taken 
by surprise, and tried in vain to 
make excuses, but he was no match 
for his white-handed mother ; and 
when he left her room, some hour 
afterwards, he had promised, if 
possible, to do as she desired, and 
take the necessary step for the 
benefit of his family. ‘The Bernards 
were to be asked over to them 
almost immediately; and a close 
alliance was to be at once effected 
between the two houses of Abbey- 
fell and Castle Bernard. 

Lord George, when his brother 
communicated to him the purport 
of his mother’s message, said not 
a word ; but he was very moody 
and silent that night at dinner, 
and as he sat over his pipe in the 
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smoking-room far into the small 
hours, at intervals strange sounds 
broke from him as of suppressed 
oaths ; and as he rose and lit his 
candle, ere betaking himself to 
bed, he said to himself between 
his set teeth, ‘My God, is it to 
be so? And I do love her so 
truly !’ 

Having seen how Lady Carru- 
thers has disposed of the hand of 
Miss Bernard, let us ourselves go 
over to Castle Bernard, and see 
that young lady and her belong- 
ings. The history of Mr. Bernard 
was a curious one: his father had 
lived in the good old days of Irish 
hospitality ; and packs of cards and 
hounds, open house night and day, 
and every amusement and dissipa- 
tion that could be invented for 
the destruction of a fortune, soon 
brought the glory of Castle Ber- 
nard down to the ground: its 
owner died of a broken heart, un- 
able to bear his fall, and his son 
found himself, a healthy young 
man of five-and-twenty, with all 
the world before him, but not a 
shilling at home. He opened his 
oyster bravely though, and after a 
hard life of struggle he returned 
one fine day to Ireland a prema- 
turely aged man, having amassed 
in China a fortune many times 
larger than the one his father had 
so royally dissipated. His first care 
was to recover his paternal acres, 
which by good fortune he was en- 
abled to do; his next, to marry a 
wife to bring him heirs to his hard- 
won wealth. This also he suc- 
ceeded in doing; but she blessed 
him only with one child, a girl. 
They called her Isabel, and tried 
to love her as parents should love 
their only child; but in this I 
don’t think they quite succeeded ; 
though she was the sweetest child 
that ever spoilt a frock, her father 
could never look at her without 
inwardly cursing her for not being 
a boy: and it was not in the na- 
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ture of her mother to have the 
smallest affection for any one. A 
hard-faced, hard- spirited woman 
she was—a sort of conglomeration 
of the vinegar of our natures with- 
out a drop of the milk of human 
kindness to temper its acerbity. 

Poor Isabel Bernard, then, had 
not a very happy home, and her 
prospect of changing it did not ap- 
pear very hopeful, as her father 
continually said that, if his daugh- 
ter married, she must get as good 
as she brought ; he would have no 
‘infernal fortune-hunters’ dangling 
after her. He had fancied, when 
he went back to Castle Bernard, 
after his many years’ absence, that 
the neighbours seemed to look 
coldly upon him as a self-made 
man, and to forget that his was as 
old a county family as any of theirs, 
and after a year’s residence there 
had betaken himself and family in 
disgust to his place in Cheshire, 
which he had bought for a second 
son, not knowing that even a first 
would be denied him. But a hint 
that Lady Carruthers had caused 
to be conveyed to his wife, as to 
her son’s willingness to make her 
daughter a marchioness, were she 
so inclined, had induced them now 
to make up their minds to re- 
turn to the old place, and not to 
let such a chance of elevation pass 
untried for. Isabel Bernard, as 
she sits at breakfast in the mag- 
nificent dining-room of Castle Ber- 
nard on the morning which ushers 
in our story, was as pretty a young 
lady as you could well wish to see. 
I will not describe her, but, believe 
me, her dark glossy hair and black 
yet soft eyes were very sweet to 
look upon; and many were the 
young squires in the county that 
thought so. However, even Irish 
audacity could not break through 
the wall of prudence raised by her 
parents to shield her from harm, 
and the young squires sighed and 
ogled in vain. 
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‘ Mr. Bernard,’ says the lady of 
the house, who has just seated her- 
self at breakfast and opened her 
first letter, ‘ here’s a note from the 
Marchioness, asking us to dinner 
to-morrow night. I suppose we 
had better go ?’ 

This was a little humbug on the 
religious lady’s part, as she had 
no doubt whatever that they had 
better go. 

‘Yes, of course, my dear,’ says 
the old man; and very old and 
hard-featured he looks. ‘Ofcourse. 
By the bye, Isabel, you met Lord 
Carruthers at that party yesterday, 
did you not?’ 

‘Yes, papa,’ said Isabel. 

‘Well, what did you think of 
him ?” 

‘He seemed nice ; 
brother, Lord George, 
really—’ 

* Really what ?’ he asked sharply, 
as she hesitated ; ‘really what ?” 

*O, only very good-looking.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ put in Mrs. Bernard, 
‘nonsense, Isabel. You're always 
thinking of looks ; as if the out- 
ward form mattered in the sight of 
God. Did Lord Carruthers talk 
to you much ? 

‘No, not much; but—’ 

‘But what ?’ 

‘ He seemed to wish to, only he 
couldn’t find anything to say, as 
he stood by me nearly all the 
time.’ 

*Ah-h! said Mr, Bernard, look- 
ing at his wife. 

Soon after breakfast a horse’s 
steps were heard on the gravel, 
and Lord George Carruthers was 
seen to ride up to the front-door. 
By some mistake both Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard imagined that it was 
the elder brother who had come, 
and executed a masterly retreat, 
frowningly bidding Isabel stay and 
receive their guest, and say they 
would be down directly. It was 
an idea of his, and though his wife 
did think it improper and vulgar, 


but his 
I think 
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his will was law, and she accom- 
panied him. So George found 
only the young lady in the room 
when he entered ; as she advanced 
to receive him in her plain white 
dress, and with a ray of the sun 
just lighting up her blue-black 
hair, he thought he had never seen 
anything so exquisitely lovely, so 
apparently formed for the worship 
of the other sex ; for his own part, 
he felt that already he adored the 
ground she walked upon. I be- 
lieve in love at first sight, but of 
course I am unpractical and fool- 
ish. Love did not have the effect 
of making George Carruthers shy, 
and he rattled away on several 
topics of country interest, just men- 
tioning that the primary object of 
his visit was to ascertain if they 
would dine at Abbeyfell the next 
night, and then somehow they got 
upon the subject of flowers. 

‘I don’t care a bit for flowers in 
the summer,’ he said ; ‘ they seem 
such a matter of course; but in 
winter I think they are delicious. 
Will you give me one of those for 
my buttonhole?’ and he pointed 
to some camellias which adorned 
the room. 

‘O yes!’ said the girl eagerly, 
and then blushing at herself for 
being so eager. The obstinate 
flower refused to break off, and it 
was necessary for George to help 
with a pocket-knife ; in the opera- 
tion, of course, their fingers some- 
how touched. There was no- 
thing wrong in that, surely? And 
in bending down close to see bet- 
ter where to insert the knife, his 
lips rested for a moment on the 
little white hand so close to his. 
Was that very wrong either? Well, 
I suppose it was; but Isabel, 
though she blushed a bright crim- 
son, I am afraid did not think so, 
nor was very angry with him for 
what he had done. I don’t be- 
lieve either of those two ever had 
had throughout their lives such an 
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amount of pleasure as was put into 

that short half-hour that they were 

alone in the Castle-Bernard draw- 

ing-room. ‘Tom Moore is quite 

right : 

‘There’s nothing Aa/f so sweet in life 
As Love’s young dream.’ 


I don’t think they said much to 
each other, and I’m quite sure 
what they said would not be worth 
recording ; but I think that the 
opening of the door and entrance 
of Mrs. Bernard called them down 
from a heaven they had made for 
themselves, whereof they were the 
only inhabitants ! 

Great was Mrs. Bernard’s dis- 
gust to find that it was Lord George 
and not Lord Carruthers to whom 
they had allowed half-an-hour alone 
with Isabel; and it was all she 
could do not to be rude to him, 
and tell him civilly that they would 
dine at Abbeyfell the next night. 

George Carruthers’ honest face 
bore a perplexed expression as he 
cantered home, and his thoughts 
were so busily engaged, that it 
was lucky his steed knew his way 
well, or they might have wandered 
to any part of the country. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue dinner at Abbeyfell was a 
great success, as far as the Mar- 
chioness’s plot was concerned. Her 
eldest son was obedient beyond 
her anticipations, and though for a 
few moments her maternal heart 
was torn by seeing Isabel Bernard 
and George conversing in a corner 
with apparent pleasure to them- 
selves, she soon, by an adroit move- 
ment, routed them, and sent the 
latter off to tQrn over some music 
for Miss Monteith, a pretty young 
Scotch girl, who, with her brother 
Lolly Monteith of the Guards, a 
friend of George’s, was staying with 
them on a short visit. Short the 
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Marchioness intended it to be ; for 
Miss Monteith was as portionless 
as she was pretty, and, moreover, 
seemed to be very fond of the so- 
ciety of her elder son, a fondness 
in which he apparently shared. For 
the next week the two houses of 
Castle Bernard and Abbeyfell, to 
all intents and purposes, were only 
one. Each day on parting it was— 
‘What are you going to do to- 
morrow?’ and to-morrow’s plans 
at Castle Bernard were sure also 
to be to-morrow’s plans at Abbey- 
fell. 

Lady Carruthers was no mean 
diplomatist, and would have writ- 
ten and said polite falsehoods, and 
puzzled inquisitive people, with 
any ambassador of the days when 
diplomacy was really an art and a 
profession. 

Lord Carruthers had quite given 
way to the maternal stream, and 
was borne by its impetuous current 
each day to Castle Bernard, when 
he nearly always found himself tak- 
ing ¢éte-d-téite walks with Isabel, or 
sitting with her alone in the draw- 
ing-room. He was not good at 
making love, had none of the 
animal spirits and animation of his 
brother ; but there was a gentle- 
manlike tenderness in his manner 
to women that nearly always charm- 
ed them when they knew him well; 
and had it not been for somebody 
else, Isabel Bernard would have 
almost fallen in love with him. But 
as it was, the little angel-demon 
Cupid had put it out of her power 
to do so, by stealing away her heart 
a week or so before ; and I must 
do him the justice of saying, giving 
her a true honest one in exchange. 
But of what use is the heart of a 
younger son? 

She had been rather pained for 
the last three days by the persistent 
manner in which George Carru- 
thers seemed to avoid her ; and this 
fact caused her perhaps the more 
readily to lend herself, or appar- 
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ently lend herself, to Lady Car- 
ruthers and her parents’ scheme. 
O George, George, had you but 
spoken in time! But regrets are 
unavailing and absurd; and if he 
had spoken, I should perhaps never 
have had the opportunity of writing 
this story. 

George Carruthers, who kept and 
hunted the hounds that had always 
been a part of the establishment 
at Abbeyfell— Lord Carruthers did 
not hunt—instead of speaking his 
love, took to riding in a desperate 
manner, and astonished even the 
men of Kilclare—second to none 
for their hard-riding propensities— 
at the violent and uncompromising 
manner in which he went across a 
country. Riding straight across the 
fair county of Kilclare, I may tell 
you, reader, who deems that there 
is no hunting worthy to be so 
called out of Leicestershire, is 
about as difficult a performance as 
any, and can only be attained at 
the cost of many a nasty fall and 
awkward contretemps. Waving a 
real crowner over a stiff bit of tim- 
ber on to a hard grass field, is no 
doubt unpleasant ; but it is as no- 
thing to falling backwards off a six- 
foot bank, with a tired horse on 
the top of you, and a ditch some 
three feet deep below to receive 
you and your steed, and hold you 
fast till assistance arrives to pull 
you out, and, if you are not drown- 
ed, suffocated, or crushed, to set 
you on your legs again. 

Miss Helen Monteith, who had 
flirted as desperately as she could 
with Carruthers until the parental 
arrangement was made, did not at 
all like the position of affairs, and 
said to her brother, a young z#sou- 
ciant Guardsman, whom nothing in 
heaven or on earth could astonish 
or alarm, or rouse out of his half- 
insulting indifference : 

‘ Lolly, it’s perfectly beastly ; 
there’s poor Lord Carruthers sent 
off to make love to that old China 
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merchant’s daughter; and there’s 
Lord George out hunting all day, 
and nota soul left for me to talk to,’ 

‘Talk to me,’ said Lolly lan- 
guidly. 

‘I don’t think that would amuse 
me; and as you don’t even take 
the trouble to answer my questions, 
I should have to do all the talking 
by myself.’ 

‘Why, isn’t that what you like ? 

* Perhaps ; but I don’t like to be 
obliged to do it.’ 

*O, I say, Nell, like a good girl, 
just run up to my room: you'll 
find my cigar-case on my dressing- 
table ; bring it down, 

‘Go up yourself, said Miss 
Helen rather snappishly. 

‘ Hang it all,’ began Lolly, ‘when 
a fellow’s got a bad knee—’ 

‘That'll do, Pll go; I know I 
must when you begin about your 
fabulous knee.’ 

Lolly Monteith had hurt that 
portion of his body once upon a 
time in a hunting fall ; and though 
it had been perfectly well for ages, 
he foundit of great use in saving him 
doing anything for himself; more- 
over he had five sisters, and of 
what use are sisters unless they 
wait upon their brother ? 

Now it so happened that a few 
days after the time my story opens, 
two “ée-d-téte occurred, which, had 
she known them, would have much 
disturbed the serenity of the white- 
handed Marchioness, as she sat in 
her scented boudoir, and worked 
at her eternal stitches. Number 
one of these /(te-d-téte interviews 
was between Lord Carruthers and 
Miss Monteith. She had put on 
her ¢hings, and the most bewitch- 
ing little hat, to take a hasty con- 
stitutional about the shrubbery ; 
and, just as she emerged from the 
front-door, she met the master of 
the house coming in. Of course, 
he turned round and accompanied 
her. She at once began her up- 
braidings. 
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‘I have scarcely seen you at all 
for the last week, Lord Carruthers; 
but I suppose you find the soci- 
ety at Castle Bernard much plea- 
santer than that here. Miss Ber- 
nard is certainly a charming girl.’ 

Lord Carruthers winced, and 
said hesitatingly : 

‘Yes, she is charming ; but—’ 

*O no, there are no buts,’ in- 
terrupted his companion. ‘ You 
mustn’t qualify; she is utterly 
charming and accomplished, and 
so pretty. You admire dark peo- 
ple, don’t you, Lord Carruthers ” 

This was an artful question, for 
the speaker was the fairest of 
blondes. 

* No,’ said Carruthers, rather per- 
plexed as to how to answer. ‘ You 
know I have often told you that I 
admire fair people; but O, Miss 
Monteith, let me tell you what I 
have in my heart. Even if you 
cannot forgive, you can pity me.’ 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

‘Of course I will pity you, if 
you require pity,’ she said gently. 

‘Miss Monteith,’ he began, 
speaking as if each word came 
from him with an effort, ‘I hope 
you won't despise me utterly when 
I tell you all; but I fear you must, 
as indeed I despise myself.’ 

He stopped, and for a moment 
seemed unable to speak, while 
Helen looked at him with some- 
thing in her eyes very like love. 
At last he went on: 

‘I proposed to Miss Bernard 
this morning—’ 

‘ And she accepted you?” 

The girl’s colour had left her 
face, and she put one hand on a 
rustic bench that was near to steady 
herself; but she asked the ques- 
tion in a clear and rather hard 
voice. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Allow me to offer you my 
congratulations, then, Lord Carru- 
thers.’ 

There was something unnatural 
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in the hard composure of the girl's 
voice. 

‘Don’t, Helen—Miss Monteith 
—for I cannot bear it,’ he ex- 
claimed, turning away, as if to 
hide his face from her. 

The little gloved hand grasped 
the arm of the old wooden bench 
convulsively for a moment, and 
then the hard cold voice, that 
seemed scarcely to be the voice 
of Helen Monteith, said : 

‘I think we had better go back 
to the house, Lord Carruthers. It 
is getting late, and your mother 
expects me to tea.’ 

They walked back to the house 
side by side, but no word passed 
between them; both their hearts 
were full, and Helen’s composure 
could only be kept up by silence. 
When they reached the hall-door, 
by an almost involuntary action 
she held out her hand, still silently : 
it was the tacit farewell to their 
hardly expressed and now shat- 
tered love. He pressed his lips 
to it passionately, and with some- 
thing very like a sob turned from 
her, while she hurried to her room, 
and there covered the hand that 
he had kissed with her own kisses, 
while her tears rained down like 
a summer shower. She knew he 
loved her; but she also knew that 
she had lost him. Young ladies 
of the present day are not given 
to breaking their hearts; but I 
think the announcement of Lord 
Carruthers’ engagement from his 
own lips gave Helen Monteith a 
keener pang than she had ever 
experienced before. 

Perhaps indeed, to dry her tears, 
came the thought that there was 
hope still: while his heart was 
hers she need not despair, and 
that his heart did belong to her 
she doubted not. I hope the fact 
of his being a marquis did not 
enter at all into her pretty little 
head: but you would scarcely be- 
lieve me if I said so; therefore I 
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shall not try your credulity too 
far. 

The other ée-d-/¢te that the Mar- 
chioness would have disliked came 
about in this wise: the scent had 
been very bad, and the part of the 
country they were in so devoid of 
foxes, that George decided upon 
bringing his hounds home at about 
three o’clock—a very unusual thing 
in that keen hunting county, where 
the frequent practice was to whip 
the hounds off when it became too 
dark to distinguish a fence till you 
were on to or into it. Disliking the 
jogging pace which it is thought 
necessary to go for the benefit of 
the hounds, he had trotted on in 
front with Lolly Monteith; and 
passing by the imposing park-gates 
of Castle Bernard, whom should 
he see approaching him on the 
road but Isabel Bernard, returning 
from some little mission of charity 
among the poor of the village. If 
there is one time at which a pretty 
English (or Irish) girl looks better 
than at another, it is when she is 
equipped in boots with a pretty 
pretence of strength, short and 
brilliant petticoat, and coquettish 
hat, for the purpose of taking a 
quiet walk in the country. 

They pulled up of course to ex- 
change greetings, and Lolly, who, 
as he said, ‘could never abide a 
fellow who spoiled sport,’ trotted 
on alone. ‘The traces of tears were 
in Isabel’s soft black eyes as she 
turned them smilingly up to George, 
and her voice trembled a little as 
she answered his first ordinary 
questions. 

‘Walking alone! he said; ‘I 
can’t allow that, Miss Bernard. 
Do let me escort you at least up 
to the last park-gates ?” 

He had dismounted ere shecould 
assent, and walked by her side lead- 
ing his horse, who must have dis- 
approved of having his head turn- 
ed round when so near to his stable 
and evening meal, ‘They had walk- 
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ed some way, and the chimneys 
of Castle Bernard were looming 
dreadfully close over the trees 
that surrounded the house, ere 
George had extracted from her her 
secret, that his brother had that 
morning ridden over and proposed 
for her—first to her mother, and 
then to herself. 

‘O Miss Bernard! Isabel dar- 
ling, how could you? and he 
stopped suddenly, and tried to 
seize her hand. 

He knew that his loyalty to his 
brother, whom he loved with all 
his heart, should have checked 
such a question; but for the mo- 
ment his feelings had the mastery 
over him, and he repeated, almost 
sternly, 

‘Isabel, how could you ?” 

‘I could not help it, George ; 
indeed I couldn't,’ she sobbed, 
calling him in her grief, and for 
the first time, by his Christian 
name ; ‘ they made me—they said 
it was my duty. My father or- 
dered me to—indeed—indeed— 
I could not help it.’ 

For a moment a torrent of re- 
proach was in George Carruthers’ 
heart; but the sight of the girl he 
loved, O so dearly, sobbing as if 
her heart would break, softened 
his anger. He knew how hard it 
must have been for a poor friend- 
less girl to resist the arguments 
and menaces of two such parents 
—so stern and determined in their 
worldly wisdom. He remembered 
also that he had no right whatever 
to reproach her, for he had not 
spoken when he might; he had 
let slip the opportunity, if there 
had ever been one; and the 
thought also came to him that as 
the wife of his brother she would 
perhaps some day be far happier 
than as his; for he knew that bro- 
ther’s kind heart, and felt that he 
would make a good husband to 
the girl he married. He took her 
hand gently, and spoke, 
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‘Do not cry, Miss Bernard— 
Isabel. It is perhaps better as 
it is. My brother is worthy of 
you, and of your love.’ 

‘My love,’ she repeated—‘ my 
love ! . 

‘Yes; your love, Isabel; for 
you will come to love him. As 
for me—well, it was a silly dream 
—I must get over it as best I 
may; but the awakening is very 
bitter. Good-bye; I must not 
come farther on, your people will 
see me. Remember, Isabel, what- 
ever may happen, that I do not 
blame you or reproach you—I 
only blame and reproach myself.’ 
And he left her standing sobbing 
among the trees, and rode home 
with Despair behind him on the 
saddle. 


CHAPTER III. 


Lapy CARRUTHERS and Mrs. Ber- 
nard sat in solemn conference in 
the former’s boudoir in Abbeyfell 
House. Mr. Bernard had at first 
been inclined to go himself instead 
of his wife ; but eventually he came 
to the conclusion that it was better 
that she should undertake the easy 
duty of arranging such simple pre- 
liminaries. 

‘Of course,’ he said, ‘ you will 
not touch on any business matters ; 
it will be merely a sort of con- 
gratulatory visit. You must say 
how pleased you are, and she will 
say how pleased she is ; but mind 
you do not appear more pleased 
than she does. They mustn’t im- 
agine we think so much of their 
rank as all that; and _ besides, 
Isabel brings a very good equiva- 
lent ;’ and the purse-proud old man 
laughed and rattled the keys in his 
pocket. 

‘ My only fear in this interview,’ 
answered his wife, ‘is that the 
Marchioness and I may have some 
difference upon religious matters. 
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I have been led to believe that she 
is not—’ 

‘ Never mind what you have been 
led to believe, and don’t bring in 
your eternal religion more than-you 
can help. Talk about the trous- 
seau, or a future baby, or anything; 
surely you can avoid that one topic 
for once.’ 

‘James,’ said his better-half so- 
lemnly, ‘ how can you talk so, when 
you know that the land of heaven—’ 

‘ Maria,’ exclaimed Mr. Bernard 
impressively, ‘shut up ’ And so the 
poor lady shut up, and went quietly 
off to pay her visit. 

‘Mrs. Bernard,’ began Lady Car- 
ruthers, when her visitor had seated 
herself, ‘ this engagement must be 
almost as gratifying a thing to you 
as it is to me.’ 

* Quite so, Lady Carruthers,’ re- 
turned the other, looking with a 
certain undefinable awe at the well- 
shaped white hands, folded so 
placidly on their possessor’s lap — 
* quite so.’ 

‘Your daughter, Mrs. Bernard, 
is all I could have wished for my 
son. She is pretty, she is well- 
behaved, and, as far as I can have 
ascertained from a slight personal 
observation, well brought up.’ 

‘Lady Carruthers,’ said Mrs. 
Bernard solemnly, ‘my daughter 
has been brought up strictly as 
befits a Christian girl ; her religious 
principles are deeply and, I hope, 
indelibly grounded ; I have always 
striven hard to eliminate from her 
nature that lightmindedness that 
makes poor human beings so easy 
a prey— 

‘O yes,’ interrupted the Mar- 
chioness, not understanding her ; 
‘plenty of tonics and good whole- 
some food when young certainly 
render us less a prey to disease 
and illness. I may say that, thanks 
to my dear mother, I have never 
been ill in my life.’ 

‘You should thank the Lord, 
began Mrs. Bernard. 
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‘No, his lordship had nothing 
to do with it; it was entirely my 
mother’s care.’ 

‘I meant that you should express 
your gratitude to Heaven ; and she 
cast up her eyes as if seeing a 
heaven in the richly -decorated 
ceiling. 

‘Ah! said Lady Carruthers, 
drawing a long breath ; ‘ well, we 
won't enter upon that topic now.’ 

‘We cannot enter upon it too 
often,’ said Mrs. Bernard with great 
solemnity. 

‘Well, at any rate, I have not 
time for it now. Let us be worldly. 
I thought that perhaps it would 
not be a bad thing if we were to 
decide now as to the date, place, 
&c. of our dear children’s mar- 
riage.’ 

Mrs. Bernard saw that it was no 
use trying to thrust her religious 
opinions upon the other, and so 
the two old ladies set to work, and 
arranged and planned and plotted 
and schemed, till, had their chil- 
dren, as they called them, lived to 
the age of Methuselah or old Parr, 
they would have found every year 
of their lives fully sketched out by 
their affectionate parents. 

While this important interview 
of arrangement was going on up- 
stairs, the two brothers were taking 
a stroll together, and George, pipe 
in mouth, was listening to an ac- 
count from his brother of how good 
a thing for the property this mar- 
riage would be; how pleased his 
mother was; how he really thought 
the girl liked him ; and how he was 
very fond of her; never observing, 
as he went on, the look of pain 
that deepened and deepened on the 
face of his listener. 

George had it more than once 
on the tip of his tongue to ask him 
did he love her truly, as a man 
should love the girl he marries ; 
but somehow he felt that he had 
no right to ask the question, and 
he remained silent. At last his 
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brother noticed his moody silence, 
and attributing it to his being bored 
by the long account he had re- 
ceived, he turned away down a 
side-path in the shrubbery, where 
they were walking, to return to the 
house. Dropping his stick as he 
walked along, he stopped for a 
moment to pick it up, and as he 
did so he fancied he heard a groan 
from the spot where he had left 
his brother. 

He retraced his footsteps, and 
beheld him seated on a fallen tree 
with his head in his hands, and 
his body swaying about as if rocked 
by some violent emotion. He went 
up to him and touched him on the 
shoulder. 

‘George, old boy, what's the 
matter?’ 

George started up, and glared at 
his brother with something almost 
like hatred in his face. 

‘Matter!’ he said sullenly ; ‘no- 
thing. I only want to be left alone.’ 

‘Can I do anything for you?’ 
began Carruthers. 

‘No, you can’t,’ growled the 
other. 

As Carruthers walked away, he 
pondered deeply as to what could 
be the cause of his brother's grief ; 
and as he pondered and put dif- 
ferent things together a glimmering 
of the truth came into his mind, 
and with that glimmering came to 
him also a feeling of freedom and 
hope. 

‘I must see Helen,’ he said to 
himself. ‘She’s sure to have ob- 
served it, if there is anything ; 
women always do.’ 

As luck would have it, before 
he reached the house he met the 
very young woman he was think- 
ing of. And he began at once, too 
excited to heed the carefully cold 
and haughty manner in which she 
answered him at first ; but it was 
only at first; for before they had 
talked long she became quite as 
excited and interested in the sub- 
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ject as he was. He asked her if 
she had ever remarked any flirta- 
tion between his brother and Isabel 
Bernard. Yes, she had noticed it, 
every one had noticed it. Then he 
asked her if she thought that there 
was anything really serious in it. 
Well, yes; she had thought so, as 
she had noticed several things ; 
but of coure that was all over now 
that she was engaged to his lord- 
ship. 

‘No,’ cried Carruthers, ‘I don’t 
want it to be all over. If they 
really love each other, what a brute 
I should be to come between them! 
and besides, Helen, I have changed 
my mind—men ought sometimes 
to be allowed to do that as well as 
you—and am beginning to feel that 
in some things I should think for 
myself, and not be guided by my 
mother or any one else. And 
there’s another thing too—’ 

* What is that?’ asked Miss Ellen, 
looking ratherconscious and happy. 

‘Why, because I love some- 
body—very, very dearly; some- 
body who must despise me now, 
and probably will not think of 
listening to me.’ 

‘You ought to try her,’ said she, 
in a scarcely audible voice. 

‘Ought I, darling? Then I will,’ 
and he caught her, unresisting, in 
his arms. ‘You'll forgive me, 
Helen, won't you? for I loved you 
all the time ; but—I didn’t think 
you cared much for me, and I was 
talked over by mother, and the 
family interests.’ 

‘But it is a very bad thing for 
you—for you know I have no 
money !’ said the young lady, mak- 
ing a show of trying to free herself 
from his detaining arm. 

‘Darling, you have everything I 
want! and he stooped down and 
—but stop ! these are details which 
we will not go into for fear of shock- 
ing somebody. In these extremely 
proper days a kiss is dreadfully im- 
moral, and must only be mentioned 
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in the very lowest of whispers. 
Our sepulchres nowadays are in- 
deed snowily white outside, and of 
course no one ever sees the inside! 
We will leave them for half an hour 
or so, while they indulge in the 
little improprieties of love, which 
I always used to think harmless 
till I was assured the reverse. And 
listen to what they are saying in 
the hall, ere Helen goes upstairs 
to divest herself of her walking 
costume. 

‘T’ll ride over to Castle Bernard 
to-morrow and see Isabel—tell her 
what I have guessed, and implore 
herto tell me the truth. If what we 
fancy is right—and I feel sure it 
is—I canthen face the old people— 
it wz// be rather awful!—and make 
them see it in the right light ; and 
then we can tell dear old George 
when he comes back from hunting. 
Thank Heaven, this is not a gos- 
siping county, and really very few 
people know about my engagement 
as yet: they won’t know there has 
been any change when we tell them 
that George is to be the happy man.’ 

‘Sha’n’t you be a happy man?’ 
asked Helen poutingly. 

‘Heaven knows I shall? he 
said ; and then they—but I forget 
—lI cannot tell you what they did. 

‘ Bring Isabel over here to have 
tea with me, and then she can ac- 
cidentally meet George when he 
comes back from hunting,’ said the 
Macchiavellian young lady. 

‘A capital idea! so I will: only 
then I can’t tell the parents to-mor- 
row, as they'll be in an awful state 
of rage, I fear. I cannot say I like 
either of them much.’ 

‘Like them? and Helen shud- 
dered. 

So it was arranged that nothing 
should be said that evening of the 
determination Carruthers had come 
to, and the discovery he had made, 
but that poor George should be 
allowed to be as melancholy as he 
liked at dinner and after it; and 
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should go out hunting the next 
day in ignorance of the happiness 
in store for him, while Carruthers 
rode over to Castle Bernard and 
made things right. It never struck 
him what an awkward position he 
would be placed in if he were 
wrong in his conjectures. Engaged 
to two young women at the same 
time! But he only looked forward 
to the pleasure of making his bro- 
ther happy ; and that pleasure was 
not in any way spoilt by the fact 
that, in doing so, he was able to 
make himself happy too. 

Lady Carruthers was excessively 
good-humoured at dinner that 
night, her interview with Mrs. Ber- 
nard having been highly satisfac- 
tory; and she looked with an in- 
tense feeling of respect and new 
admiration upon her eldest son, 
who was going to perform such an 
eminently meritorious and respect- 
able action as to marry a girl with 
12,000/. a-year as her fortune. Lolly 
Monteith, who had been almost 
forgotten in the several excitements 
of the last few weeks, was more 
languid and znsouciant than ever ; 
and having been induced by the 
Marchioness to sit down at the 
piano to sing a song, sang one of 
so soft and charming an expres- 
sion, that in the midst of it he fell 
asleep, and a languid snore finished 
the half-sung verse. 

Carruthers and Helen were pre- 
occupied and thoughtful, being un- 
able to have one moment together 
under the watchful eye of her lady- 
ship; and none of the party were 
at all sorry when the tray with 
sherry and cold water—a very 
Barmecide’s feast—appeared, and 
the two ladies’ candles were lit with 
empressement, 

‘ Good-night, my dear Moreton,’ 
said the Marchioness ; ‘ you ought 
to be very happy.’ 

‘So I am, mother,’ responded 
he, with a look at Helen going up 
the stairs. 
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‘Coming out hunting to-morrow?” 
asked George, who had scarcely 
spoken all night, of Lolly. 

‘Hunting? yes, if I can get up.’ 

And the men retired to rest with- 
out the usual smoke, as both the 
Carruthers wished to be alone, to 
think, though in far different ways. 
And Lolly Monteith was only too 
glad to get to bed, after the fatigue 
of doing nothing all day. 

Next morning George started 
early with his hounds for the meet, 
which was some distance off; and 
as his brother nodded a good-morn- 
ing to him out of his bedroom 
window, and marked his despond- 
ent, melancholy look, he thought 
to himself what a pleasure it would 
be to make that face that he loved 
so well light up again as of old. 
And, in imagination, he heard the 
cheery honest voice thanking him 
for what he had done that day. 

The meet was at a wild-looking 
cross-way, without a house or barn 
near it; and the pouring rain had 
the effect of thinning down a usu- 
ally small field to about eight red- 
coats and two or three black ones. 
However, Irishmen are not unac- 
customed to the embraces of the 
watery god, and the greetings at 
the covert-side were as cheery as 
if they were not all shivering and 
wet through. 

‘Tremendously the floods are 
out,’ said a heavy-looking baronet, 
mounted on a huge cart-horse. ‘I 
couldn’t get over the ford, and had 
to come three miles round by the 
road. Its to be hoped the fox 
won’t cross the river anywhere 
about here. A devil a bridge is 
there till Kilkenny, and none but 
a man of Cork would try to swim 
it as it is.’ 

*Divil a Cork man will thry, 
then,’ said a little sporting lawyer 
from that city, who had come to 
have a ride with the Kilkenny boys, 
and was prepared to go home with 
wonderful stories as to how they 
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had none of them been able to 
catch him when the hounds ran. 

‘Awful weather, certainly,’ re- 
marked a gentleman of the county, 
remarkable for the age and shabbi- 
ness of his habiliments. ‘I’ve put 
all my old clothes on to-day.’ 

‘ Be gorra, you must have a good 
load on your back, then,’ said the 
wit of the hunt; and there was a 
general laugh. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said George, 
‘I don’t think we need wait any 
longer ; I don’t suppose Lord Bal- 
labugh will turn up.’ 

‘Bedad, no? said the wit; ‘his 
lordship’s just sent the butler out 
with an umbrella and telescope, to 
see if the sun’s within sight.’ 

And again the wit got a laugh 
from his hearers. A very small 
joke goes a long way at the covert- 
side in Ireland, even when it is 
raining cats and dogs. 

‘Come on ; we'll go and draw,’ 
and splash, splash, they went down 
a long muddy lane with huge boul- 
der-stones pleasantly dispersed 
here and there, which would have 
broken the heart of a spic-and-span 
Leicestershire swell. However, 
here they came out for business, 
and not for the ‘ look of the thing.’ 

There is a rather good story re- 
lated of an Irish gentleman of my 
acquaintance who had but one pair 
of hunting breeches ; these got wet 
through in a brook on Monday, 
and on Tuesday he- was to hunt 
again. He conceived a scheme. 
When the first of the early birds 
arrived at the meet next day they 
were astonished to see two sticks 
stuck up in the wood with a line 
between them, on which hung a 
pair of breeches, and guarding 
them was the gentleman’s groom 
with his hunter; he soon after ar- 
riving, to the astonishment of the 
field (there were luckily no ladies 
out), riding his hack on, in his 
boots and drawers !—They were 
not long in finding a fox in the 
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wild bit of gorse into which they 
put the hounds, and he went away, 
after a few rings in covert, like a 
good one, and as if he had fully 
made up his mind as to his desti- 
nation, and meant to reach it let 
what would interpose in his way. 
The hounds did not get away very 
well after him, as there was an- 
other fox on foot in covert ; but 
they soon were got pretty well to- 
gether, and away they all sped; 
George Carruthers in front, as be- 
came his place of huntsman and 
his inclination. 

‘ Get up, you brute !’ he apostro- 
phised his horse, as he jumped 
short and narrowly escaped a fall ; 
‘it’s no good your falling; I’d jump 
a house to-day ifit came in my way.’ 

They had not gone very far, at 
a fair pace, but nothing very ex- 
traordinary, when they came to a 
place that caused even the hard- 
est riders among them to turn aside 
and make for a gate that showed 
its saving presence at the other side 
of the field. It consisted of a high 
straggly hedge on the top ofa bank, 
with a deep drop into a narrow 
lane, the other side of which was 
a coped stone wall. The lane was 
too narrow and the wall too high 
for it to be possible to jump in and 
out, and to clear the whole required 
an immense leap, with a certainty 
of a very nasty fall if the horse failed 
to get well over the jagged-look- 
ing wall. 

‘Here, George,’ shouted Lolly 
Monteith ; ‘here’s a gate down 
here. Don’t, for God’s sake; you'll 
break your neck.’ 

‘I wish to God I could! mut- 
tered George, riding straight at the 
fence. His horse jumped beauti- 
fully, just cleared the hedge and 
bank, and the pace they were going 
carried him clear over the lane and 
wall beyond. 

‘He rides as if he had a spare 
neck in his pocket with a ven- 
geance,’ said one of the field to 
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Lolly as they galloped their fast- 
est to catch him and the hounds, 
their detour to the gate having 
somewhat put them behind. 

‘He's mad, I think,’ shouted 
Lolly. ‘ Poor beggar,’ he thought 
to himself; ‘I fancy I know the rea- 
son too.’ 

They had been running their 
fox now for nearly an hour, and 
his short turns told them that his 
powers of continuance were gett- 
ing worn out. His original point, 
whatever it was, he had failed in 
reaching, having been headed just 
before he reached the river; but 
now at the last he seemed deter- 
mined to make another struggle 
for it; and as they ran up to the 
banks of the Nore, they viewed 
him, dead beat evidently, shake 
himself, and then proceed slowly, 
with tongue out and brush trailing 
on the ground, on his unwilling 
journey. The hounds quickly 
jumped into the stream, which 
was swollen to its highest limits 
by the recent rains, and there was 
a panic among the horsemen, who 
had been ardently hoping that the 
fox might be too tired to take the 
river, or might be killed ere he 
could reach it. George did not 
hesitate a moment, but rode 
straight into it; his horse hesita- 
ted to face the rushing torrent, but 
he dug his spurs in impetuously 
and urged him on. 

‘Good God! Don’t, George ! 
cried Lolly; ‘ you'll be drowned to 
a certainty. Can you swim ?” 

‘No, answered George, still with 
whip and spur urging his frightened 
animal into the water. 

‘Don’t be a fool, man! Come 
back ! come back ! you're going to 
your death; and several voices 
joined in the entreaty to him to 
give up his wild idea of swimming 
his beaten horse across such a 
stream as that before him. He 
pointed to where the hounds were 
shaking themselves as they emerg- 
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ed on the opposite bank, and 
laughed a wild ringing laugh, that 
those who heard never forgot. 
‘Death! I hope so; and with a 
desperate cut of the whip and dig 
of the spur he succeeded in forc- 
ing his horse into the water. 

Whether he was too excited to 
think of it, or whether it was pur- 
posely neglected, he omitted to 
take-up his stirrups ere his horse 
began to swim, and when they had 
got into about the middle of the 
stream, one of his hind feet caught 
in the stirrup-iron. He threw up 
his head wildly, made two or three 
convulsive plunges in the water, 
and then disappeared. They saw 
George Carruthers fling up his arms 
about his head; for a second or 
two he struggled in the seething 
torrent, and then with a wild cry, 
which seemed to the horror-struck 
lookers-on to have more of joy 
than terror in it, he followed his 
noble horse, and sank, to rise no 
more alive. The whole thing had 
scarcely taken two minutes; and 
before Lolly Monteith and a brave 
farmer, one of Lord Carruthers’ ten- 
ants, had had time to divest them- 
selves of coats and boots, and 
plunge into the stream, there was 
no trace remaining of the brave 
youth who a minute before had 
ridden into it so gallantly; and 
the cruel river flowed on in its re- 
lentless fury. 

It was some time before boats 
and assistance could be procured ; 
and when, as the shades of evening 
fell upon the land, the body was 
brought to shore, hope had long 
left the hearts of the merry hunters 
of the morning — and they gazed 
silently and tearfully at the pale 
features of their young hunter. 

‘My God? said Lolly,—whose 
conduct that day had freed him 
from all reproach of cowardice or 
effeminacy in the eyes of the good- 
hearted Irishmen,—‘todieso young! 
poor, poor George !’ 
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A carriage was easily procured 
from one of the squires near. Se- 
veral of the gentlemen out, friends 
of the Carruthers’ family, accom- 
panied it ; and the melancholy ca- 
valcade set out for Abbeyfell ; 
Lolly Monteith being sent forward 
to break the news to those there 
as best he might. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Happity sang the birds, and 
brightly shone the December sun, 
as if no deed of horror was that very 
day being consummated, as if no 
fair young life was even then be- 
ing swallowed up in Eternity ; and 
brightly will that sun shine, and 
gaily will those happy birds still 
sing, when you and I, reader, are 
lying in the ‘cold dark house’ that 
is our certain possession on earth. 

It is, though it ought not to be, 
a saddening fact that the world 
will get on just as well without 
us; and beyond a narrow circle of 
friends, some of them perhaps in- 
different as to our loss, the day that 
we are advertised in the Zimes will 
be no sadder than any other to a 
single human being. 

Carruthers drove off gaily, after 
a short ¢éfe-a-téte with his lady-love, 
on his important mission to Castle 
Bernard, and little thought, as he 
crossed the bridge over the swollen 
river, that the same stream which 
reflected so prettily the rays of the 
morning sun, was soon to rob him 
for ever of the one in whose cause 
he was even now speeding. 

Mrs. Bernard, looking out of her 
sitting-room window, and seeing 
who it was that drove up, did not 
trouble herself to descend to the 
drawing-room, but told the announ- 
cing servant to inform Miss Bern- 
ard directly. It was quite right, she 
thought, that he should be alone 
for a short time with his intended 
before her appearance; and be- 
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sides, her husband had told her 
angrily not to obtrude herself too 
much before him. ‘ Your infernal 
psalm-singing will frighten him 
away,’ he said; and though Mrs. 
Bernard told him he was a doomed 
heathen, she was a wise woman, 
and obeyed. 

She had had, together with her 
husband, a great deal of difficulty 
with Isabel in this matter. The 
poor girl had fought her best for 
the love of her heart, and had call- 
ed sullenness and tears in turn to 
her aid ; but she was over-matched, 
and had given way at last, and ac- 
cepted Lord Carruthers’ offer,— 
not gladly, it is true, but without 
betraying to him, acute as he was, 
that it was so utterly against her 
own wishes that she did so. 

As she came into the room now 
to greet her affianced husband, she 
tried hard to call up a pleasant 
smile, but failed in doing so, and 
took his proffered hand solemnly 
and in silence. That silence was 
rather difficult to break, as Carru- 
thers did not quite see his way to 
tell her his errand. But he began 
at last. 

‘ Miss Bernard, —she looked up, 
rather surprised at his calling her 
by her surname, his last farewell 
having been, ‘Good-bye, my dear- 
est Isabel; but rather thankful 
that he did not think it necessary 
to put his arm round her waist or 
kiss her, or indulge in any of the 
luxuries of an accepted lover,— 
‘Miss Bernard, I’ve come over to 
say something to you which will 
make you think me rather a queer 
person ; but I must do it. I don’t 
mean this question impertinently, 
mind; I have a reason—a good 
reason—for wanting to know. Is 
there anything between you and my 
brother George ?” 

She turned as red as fire, and 
glanced up at him angrily. 

‘Really, I don’t understand—’ 

‘Believe me, Miss Bernard,’ he 
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said quickly, ‘I would say nothing 
to hurt your feelings ; but please 
answer my question.’ 

‘ Between us, Lord Carruthers?’ 
and she looked at him half-per- 
plexed, half-angry. 

‘I mean, does he love you, and’ 
(slowly) ‘do you love him? Don’t 
cry, Isabel,’—for the ready tears 
had come ; they were very near the 
surface now,—‘I want to know, 
because—because I think it is so. 
And if it is, tell me; for Heaven’s 
sake tell me, Isabel. Am I right 
in my conjecture ?” 

The answer came, broken by 
sobs. 

‘ Ye—es ; but I couldn’t help it, 
and he behaved so nobly when he 
heard— 

‘ Dear George ; he would do no- 
thing that was not noble. Now, 
Isabel, please dry your tears and 
listen to me. I am going to say 
something rather rude: Our en- 
gagement is a dreadful mistake.’ 

‘A mistake !’ and she looked at 
him wonderingly. 

‘Yes, a stupid mistake ; all be- 
cause we allowed ourselves to be 
led where we ought never to go 
except of our own free will. I 
confess my mother made me pro- 
pose to you. Now, confess your- 
self: your people made you accept 
me, and jilt poor George, who is 
as much better than me as—’ 

‘TI didn’t jilt him ; really I didn’t. 
He never told me till after you had. 
—And my parents—O Lord Car- 
ruthers, forgive me, but I would 
much rather not marry you! And 
she looked so pretty in her curious 
appeal that, had it not been for the 
other little face at home, I think 
Carruthers would have regretted 
his candour. 

He laughed. ‘ Now that’s like 
a woman, You'd much rather not. 
Why, I’ve come all this way to 
tell you that 7 had much rather 
not !’ 

She looked up, astonished at 
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his levity, and not yet quite under- 
standing his meaning. 

‘You see, Isabel, I mean to love 
very dearly as a sister ; but I know 
somebody who wants to love you 
as a wife; and he may, mayn’t 
he?’ 

*O Lord Carruthers! and as 
she comprehended it all, suddenly 
she burst out crying again—‘ You 
are too generous ; but— 

‘No, there are no buts, young 
lady. My mother wanted you to 
marry into the family, and so you 
shall (yow mustn't refuse !). And 
if you don’t take the one she 
meant you to, it can’t matter much 
as long as you do take one. As to 
your people, to tell you the truth, 
that’s the worst part of the whole 
thing; you see they haven't had 
an opportunity of knowing what a 
good fellow George is. You know 
though, don’t you ?” 

And he took her hand kindly 
and looked into her face. No one 
coming into the room would have 
guessed that this was a couple who 
had just broken their marriage en- 
gagement ! 

*‘O Lord Carruthers, I do love 
him so dearly !’ 

‘Of course you do, and so do I. 
Well, we’ve settled that business ; 
you’re to marry him instead of me, 
whether you like it or not. And 
now, shall I tell you why I am 
such a generous fellow and give 
you up—for you know how good 
and pretty you are ? 

‘Yes,’ she said, colouring, but 
not disliking the compliment. 

‘ Because, like you, I like some- 
body else! And who do you think 
it is?” 

*O, I know, of course. 
Carruthers—’ 

‘Stop! Jack is my name.’ 

‘Well, Jack ; Iam so glad! She 
is such a nice dear girl; and I am 
sure she will make you far happier 
than I should,’ 

He looked at his watch. 


O Lord 
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‘Now comes the most serious 
part of all—telling your people of 
our little change of arrangement. 
No, on second thoughts, I'll be a 
coward and put it off ; but remem- 
ber,’ and he put on an air of much 
solemnity and severity, ‘ nothing 
in the world shall induce me to 
marry you, and nothing in the 
world either shall induce my bro- 
ther zo¢ to; and we're an obstinate 
family, mind.’ 

‘But I must tell my mother,’ 
began Isabel, frightened already 
at the dreadful thought of braving 
her mother’s wrath. 

‘No, no; I'll come and tell her 
to-morrow. Sufficient for the day, 
you know. And I mean to assert 
my outward rights for the last time, 
and carry you off to Abbeyfell to 
lunch. Who knows! before I bring 
you back —and my horses must 
have some rest when they get 
home — the hunter George may 
return from the chase of the poor 
fox.’ 

Isabel did not require much 
pressing to say ‘ yes’ to his plan ; 
and when Mrs. Bernard came down 
and was informed of the arrange- 
ment, she threw no obstacle in the 
way ; so they started off in the mail 
phaeton, chatting pleasantly and 
confidentially, as they had never 
been able to do when they were 
connected by the ties of a formal 
engagement. 

The luncheon at Abbeyfell was 
an unusually cheery meal, as both 
the young ladies were as happy as 
they could be, and Lady Carruthers 
was delighted to see an arrange- 
ment wholly her own progressing 
so favourably. O my dear Mar- 
chioness, if you could have seen 
what was in their hearts, I think 
you would have torn them to pieces 
with your own white hands instead 
of helping them so smilingly to 
roast chicken. After lunch the 
two young ladies had a long and 
confidential chat, and made innu- 
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merable and impossible plans for 
a happy future. Could dear little 
smiling Isabel only have seen what 
was passing on the cruel river- 
bank !—But I anticipate.-—When 
the ‘ good talk’ between the two 
happy girls was over, Carruthers 
proposed to Isabel to stroll with 
him toward the lodge, giving Helen, 
who was inclined to be affronted, 
a look which easily explained all 
to her quick woman’s perception. 

The expected pleasure of soon 
meeting her lover, hers now in re- 
ality, made her silent and thought- 
ful; and he, understanding what 
was passing in her mind, took care 
not to interrupt her thoughts. How 
seldom it is that one’s friends take 
notice of such a thing, but talk on, 
the more we try to think! They 
passed through the Lodge-gates 
and down the high-road ; as they 
did so, they saw a carriage, with 
three or four horsemen round it, 
coming slowly towards them. 

‘Hulloa ? said Carruthers sud- 
denly, ‘ what have we here?’ Then, 
as he saw the red coats of the 
riders, he turned pale. ‘ By Jove! 
some accident! I hope it isn’t—’ 

His sentence was interrupted by 
Isabel, who grasped his arm, and 
said in a sort of scream, and as if 
some foreboding of the truth came 
upon her: ‘See, he is not among 
them! It is him! It is George! 
and she shook as with an ague, 
and would have fallen had not 
Carruthers supported her. 

‘Don’t be silly, Miss Bernard,’ 
he said half angrily in his fear. 
‘It may be nothing, if indeed it 
is George; a sprain, or even a 
broken limb; nothing to faint 
about.’ 

‘I won’t faint, indeed I won't; 
and she roused herself and walked 
bravely down the road towards the 
Nearing carriage. 

Lolly had missed his way, not 
being well acquainted with the 
roads, and thus they met the car- 
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riage with its ghastly load unpre- 
pared. 

‘What is it? shouted Carruthers 
to the horsemen as theyapproached 
within hearing distance. 

The old farmer before men- 
tioned put spurs to his horse and 
galloped up to him. 

‘O my lord ! he began; but the 
sight of his face was too much for 
Isabel, who would again have fallen 
but for Carruthers’ arm. 

‘What is it? he said again 
between his clenched teeth. It 
was an awful moment of sus- 
pense. 

‘O my lord! Lord George—he 
is— 

‘ Dead ? and Carruthers’ voice 
was hard and rasping as he asked 
it ; forgetting in his own agony the 
shivering girl he encircled with his 
arm. 

‘Yes,’ said the honest yeoman 
with a sob ; ‘God rest his soul !’ 

They heard a piercing shriek, 
and Isabel tore herself from Car- 
ruthers’ arm, and turned fiercely 
upon the farmer. 

‘Dead! and you come here to 
say so? Coward! cowards all of 
you!’ as the carriage now came up 
at a walk. ‘You let him die— 
the best, the bravest of you all! 
you never tried to save him.’ 

She staggered a few paces for- 
ward, her hands to her forehead 
as if in agony, and fell prone and 
senseless on the ground under the 
very hoofs of the horses that were 
drawing all that remained of her 
lost love. 

‘God knows I did my best,’ be- 
gan the farmer, as the other men, 
who had come up, all got off 
their horses to assist the fallen girl. 
But Carruthers spoke not a word. 
He strode up to the carriage, and, 
getting in, uncovered the face of 
his brother and kissed it; then, 
seating himself beside him and 
encircling the body with his arms, 
he motioned to them to drive on. 
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And thus the living and dead—the 
two brothers of the house—toge- 
ther entered the gates of Abbey- 
fell. Isabel was carried, still un- 
conscious, to the house by two of 
the squires present ; and I draw a 
veil over the horror and grief that 
their arrival caused in the hitherto 
peaceful household. 


* * * * 


A year has passed away; the 
scene is again Abbeyfell. To- 
gether in the drawing-room are 
seated Carruthers and she that was 
Helen Monteith ; but she is Lady 
Carruthers now, and has most plea- 
santly taken the place of the white- 
handed Marchioness, who, unable 
to bear her mortification at the de- 
feat of her plans, has refused to 
live with her son, as he had asked 
her to do. 

Helen is reading the newspaper, 


Defeated Hopes. 


and her husband, with his arm 
round her waist, is pretending to do 
the same over her shoulder, but, 
I think, looking much more at his 
new wife’s pretty face than at the 
columns of wisdom before him. 
Woman-like, she of course studies 
the births, marriages, and deaths. 
‘O Jack! she suddenly ex- 
claims with a start, which defeats 
her husband’s intention at that in- 
stant of kissing her little white ear, 
‘look here! Died at Cannes on 
the O poor, poor Isabel.’ 
‘Isabel! My God, so it is! 
Well, I was afraid it would come 
ere long. She never recovered that 
shock. O Hélen, she loved him 
far better than I; for he has only 
been dead a year, and here I am 
happy again.’ 
Helen turned and kissed him. 
‘A man never can love like a 
woman,’ she said. 
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— 


My heart is crushed with sorrow when I look back on the past, 
And see a thousand sunny hopes which fate hath overcast ; 

The goodly ship, which launched on life with all its sails unfurled, 
By treacherous storms at length is left a ruin on the world. 


"Tis wise, perhaps, to be resigned, and hope to make the port ; 
But rocks innumerable beset, and life is very short. 

Tossed’as we are, from day to day, through life’s tumultuous sea— 
No nearer to the haven of rest—we feel it cannot be! 


Enduring Time, through well-worn tracks, his meteor course speeds on, 
And ere we yet had thought on life, an age has come and gone! 
Thus, from the cradle to the grave, the phantom moments fly : 

We dream the anxious dream of life, and waken but to die. 





MY VILLAGE. 


—_—_>— 


CoMMENTATORS have always been 
somewhat puzzled by those lines 
of Catullus : 


*O funde noster, seu Sabine, seu 
Tiburs, 

Nam te esse Tiburtem autumant, qui- 
bus non est 

Cordi Catullum ledere; at quibus 
cordi est, 

Quovis Sabinum pignore esse con- 
tendunt.’ 


Mr. Theodore Martin (in whose 
translation, by the way, guwovis pig- 
nore, ‘any test,’ is somewhat care- 
lessly omitted) seems unable to 
decide whether Tibur was more 
fashionable, or whether its taxes 


were lower. Here in England, if 
Belgravia be more fashionable 
than Tyburnia, Berks is not more 
fashionable than Bucks ; and were 
there any poets among the for- 
tunate gentlemen who dwell in 
pleasant mansions along the mar- 
gin of Thames, I do not suppose 
they would dream of requesting 
their friends to ‘autumate’ their 
residences in any particular county. 
Given five thousand a-year, and a 
quaint old-fashioned house and 
lawns and gardens and preserves 
in any of the fifty-two counties of 
England and Wales,—not to men- 
tion the sister kingdoms,—and a 
man who cannot therewith be con- 
tented deserves the worst that may 
happen to him. 

There stands before me now a 
glass receptacle for a certain black 
fluid—the most marvellous fluid 
that this earth produces. Potable 
gold is nothing to it; nor yet the 
elixir of life, if there be such elixir ; 


nor yet the noblest wine that ever 
cheered the heart of man, What 
immortal edifices of glory has this 
famous fluid built! That gigantic 
djinn (I hope that’s the right spell- 
ing), who emerged from a small 
vial which a certain fisherman of 
the Arabian Nights thoughtlessly 
uncorked, is a trifle to the multi- 
tudinous armies which have sprung 
from the inkstand. And, unlike 
the Eastern marvel, you can’t get 
them in again. Thackeray could 
not force Becky Sharp back into 
the inkstand whence she arose ; 
Tennyson has no power to reim- 
prison that abominably heterodox 
Northern Farmer. ‘There is no 
Red Sea for the ghosts that escape 
from the Black Sea of ink. Pro- 
bably none of the ghosts that I raise 
therefrom will wander long; but 
the inkstand is my only substitute 
for that satisfactory five thousand 
a-year which I just now suggested 
as a comfortable country income. 
However, I contrive to live in 
the country. Not far from my 
beloved river, the Thames, is the 
village I inhabit. Walks about Eng- 
land are a delight of mine; and 
what a multitude of quaint and 
pleasant villages have I encoun- 
tered in such walks! I remember, 
years ago, wanting to find lodgings 
fora time near Carlisle. Mr. Cowx, 
of the Bush Hotel, one of the most 
genial of landlords, recommended 
Wetheral. Thither I went, and 
was fortunate enough to find such 
quarters as a traveller in Utopia 
might expect. And what a village ! 
De Quincey lived there once, and 
wrote there a romance— Zhe Stran- 
gers Grave—to which the most 
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astounding of modern ‘sensation’ 
novels 


‘ Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and 
as water unto wine.’ 


The village-green has perhaps too 
many geese ; but, O, the woods by 
Eden Water, and the marvellous 
river itself, and the blood-red rail- 
way-bridge crossing it far above, 
and the quaint ferry-house, and 
Corby Castle, famous dwelling of 
the Howards ! 
‘Lazily dip the heavy oars ; 
Calm and dark is the haunted 
river— 
Above and below it flashes and roars, 
But here, like a lake ’twixt magical 
shores, 
Beautiful Eden sleeps for ever. 
Sing, maiden, sing, as we slowly 
glide 
Over the ferry at eventide,’ 


Few periods of my life have I so 
thoroughly enjoyed as that We- 
theral sojourn. Nobody knew where 
I was ; I had no society ; the blithe 
air of the hills kept me in splendid 
health; the weather was Elysian. 
Wetheral is famed for fine weather ; 
the hills catch all the rain-clouds, 
and drop them into the lake val- 
leys. It rains three days a week 
all the summer on Windermere, 
and probably not once a month at 
Wetheral. 

Alack, Wetheral is not my village 
now! You know that tremendous 
loadstone mountain, gentle reader, 
whereto all ships are drawn by the 
iron which they contain. Has the 
myth of old no meaning? Is not 
London the mountain of loadstone, 
whereto all men are drawn who 
have any true metal? Well, I have 
become a Londoner. ‘True, the 
fastest train takes forty minutes to 
bring me home; but I am within 
the pull of the terrible loadstone. 
Its magnetism draws me to where 
the river of life roars through 
Temple Bar. So, in one sense, 


My Village. 


London is ‘my village; but it is 
not the village whereto I devote 
my article. Let me try to sketch 
the latter. 

Its centre is a wayside inn, 
dedicated to the Pleiades. Stand- 
ing alone, on the high-road from 
London westward, this was once, 
no doubt, a renowned hostelry. 
No mail-coaches pass now, where 
between thirty and forty used to 
pass daily. The member for New- 
port sometimes drives by in a well- 
appointed four-in-hand drag; and 
Captain Dashmywig occasionally 
astonishes the rustics by driving 
tandem, with two grooms from 
Liliput, and a refractory leader 
that persists in turning round and 
looking him in the face. But the 
most curious equipage on the road 
is unique, I suspect. At pretty 
regular intervals there passes a 
stout elderly gentleman, such as 
Mr. Banting used to be, driving an 
open carriage four-in-hand. With 
him are ladies, livery servants, 
hampers. He was once butler to 
an eccentric personage, who left 
him all his property on condition 
that he should regularly drive four- 
in-hand through certain towns at 
certain times. A queer will; but 
what fantastic freaks men will play 
with their property ! Was any right- 
ful heir disinherited, that this lucky 
butler might learn to manage four 
horses? Was any runaway daugh- 
ter, beautiful as Aphrodite, and self- 
willed as Mary of Scotland, de- 
frauded of her rights, that Silenus 
might play the part of Phaethon? I 
should like to dine with that man, 
and hear the story after a bottle or 
two of such Chambertin as any- 
body can see he sedulously drinks. 

The hostelry astronomically 
named faces a hill—the glory of 
my village. If Sir Herbert West 
Herbert West, lord of the manor, 
could be induced to inhibit digging 
for sand, this wild bit of hill-com- 
mon would be perfect. It is a wil- 
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derness of furze and heath and hare- 
bell. Its summit is crowned by two 
clumps of trees. Under the larger is 
a rough rustic seat, well scored with 
initials—the easy literature of boy- 
hood. They bring me back strange 
memories now and then. Ay, A.C. 
is in northern regions now, in the 
land of the Aurora Borealis ; and 
W.C, is in that fascinating city, 
which is ruled by the inscrutable 
Corsican ; and perchance the bro- 
thers, who have not met for years, 
may never meet again this side the 
Styx. 

Standing on this hill, the view is 
pleasant. Northward are some- 
what loftier hills, crowned with 
glorious beechen woodlands, popu- 
lous with Sir Herbert’s pheasants 
and hares. Could we see beyond 
them, there would be visible the 
shining Thames on its delicious 
way from Henley to Marlow, pass- 
ing Bisham Abbey, which Mr. John 
Murray quite accurately calls ‘ the 
most interesting house in Berks.’ 
This rare old mansion belongs to 
Mr. G. H. Vansittart ; and I doubt 
if there is any place, so near Lon- 
don, which half so well deserves a 
visit. Here were buried Earls of 
Salisbury and Warwick, Monta- 
cutes and Nevilles, the King-maker 
among them ; ay, and that luckless 
young Plantagenet, who lost his 
head by trusting to Perkin War- 
beck. Here ‘the Princess Eliza- 
beth’ was kept in custody. Here 
there is a most authentic ghost of 
a lady, who in the sixteenth cen- 
tury whipped one of her children 
to death ; and, in case you should 
be disappointed in meeting the 
ghost, there is a good ghastly por- 
trait of her in the hall. Here is 
the old Abbey barn, built of Span- 
ish chestnut; while a moat sur- 
rounds the whole. 

But I return to the hill and look 
southward, where stands another 
seat of the Vansittarts. Shottes- 
brooke Manor, according to Mr. 
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John Murray again, was ‘formerly 
held by providing charcoal to make 
the crown and regalia at a corona- 
tion ;’ and ‘the park contains the 
most beautiful gothic church in 
the county.’ There is a tradition 
that the architect of this exquisite 
little edifice, after crowning the 
spire with its last stone, called for 
a tankard of wine to drink the 
king’s health. While drinking he 
fell to the ground, and was killed 
instantly. I recommend this story 
to the Dean of Carlisle. In the 
churchyard are some fine Latin 
epitaphs; whereof one is 


‘Hic jacet peccatorum maximus. 
1713. 

There is also a noble yew-tree. 
The park has a great number of 
hawthorn-trees, in some of which 
that sacred parasite the mistletoe 
grows profusely. It also grows in 
great masses on a fine old acacia 
which stands before the house. At 
the adjacent village of Waltham 
St. Lawrence, beer is sold by the 
pound! 

But look south-eastward from 
‘this specular mount:’ there in the 
distance rises the mighty Castle of 
Windsor—home of kings. Often, 
when the plain around lies in sha- 
dow, the sun shines lovingly upon 
those ancient towers. About nine 
miles away, as the crow flies, is the 
royal residence. Some keen-sight- 
ed folk declare that, on clear days, 
they have caught a glimpse of the 
crystal roofs and fantastic towers 
of Sydenham’s palace, thirty miles 
away, I suppose. But perchance 
the bucolic eye is imaginative, and 
beholding some strange vision, 
opalescent, ruby-flushed, in the core 
of sunset, believes it to be the 
Palace of Pleasure. 

Close at the foot of the hill is 
the parish church; and a little 
farther round, the vicarage. As 
the most level portion of the com- 
mon is opposite the parson’s gates, 
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the clerical eyesight is in summer- 
time offended by continual cricket 
on Sunday afternoons. According 
to the old English notion of Sun- 
day, there is no harm in this: the 
day-labourer, who ‘ sweats i’ th’ eye 
of Phoebus,’ cannot be expected to 
care much for athletic sport when 
his toil is over ; Sunday is his sole 
holiday. But a puritanical Sunday 
has become the fashion ; and there 
are few clergymen who could con- 
tentedly see their parishioners play- 
ing cricket in the afternoon, even 
though they went to church in the 
morning. So our last parson tried 
to get rid of the practice by estab- 
lishing a cricket-club. The affair 
began brilliantly. A field was rent- 
ed; the parson and his church- 
warden chose sides; the elderly 
farmers and tradesmen smoked 
their pipes and looked on. A 
cricketing friend of mine, who 
went on the ground one evening, 
was delighted to see that every- 
body wore the pad on the wrong 


leg. Our amusement was increas- 
ed when the secretary (a sagacious 
painter and plumber) assured us, 
with much gravity, that they had 
held counsel on the matter, and 
had come to the conclusion that 
the universal practice was a mis- 


take. So you see there’s some 
originality in my village. 

Most people have witnessed a 
tempestas in matella. Such a storm 
arose when it was found that the 
parson was rather ‘high.’ Certes, 
nobody could call him a Puseyite ; 
and his worst offence was permit- 
ting certain young ladies to deco- 
rate the church with flowers at 
Easter. The decorations were quite 
artistic, I assure you — quaintly 
symbolical, with circles and equi- 
lateral triangles, which the villagers 
thought must be papistical. The 
parson’s churchwarden and_ the 
parish churchwarden are both re- 
tired surgeons, and a duel with 
lancets seemed at one time immi- 
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nent. The oddest part of the busi- 
ness was, that the malcontents did 
not particularly object to flowers 
in the church at Easter, but were 
extremely shocked at their being 
artistically arranged. However, the 
tempest is over; the parson has 
gone to some less refractory parish, 
and his successor does not intend 
to shock the feelings of the vil- 
lagers by honouring the joy of 
Easter with fresh garlands of spring. 
My village has a chapel as well 
asachurch. Baptist, I think, and 
capable of holding about twelve 
persons. Its last minister was a 
retired gamekeeper ;_ his successor 
is an aged labourer, who was born 
in the house where he dwells now, 
and whose chief secular occupa- 
tion is to collect food for his pigs. 
Once a year there is a great tea- 
meeting ; sectarian folk from the 
county town crowd to the little 
place, and are obliged for want of 
room to overflow into the tiny 
burial-ground. I should like to 
take Mr. Matthew Arnold, eloquent 
advocate of esoteric theology, and 
make him listen to a discourse 
from the peasant-minister. 
Although I have walked ere now 
from my village to Hyde Park Cor- 
ner, there are many of the villagers 
who have never seen London. It 
seems strange, in these days of 
rapid travel, that this can be the 
case in one of the home counties. 
The county town, eight miles away, 
is the farthest point that many of 
them have reached. How unam- 
bitious must the peasant be who 
thus remains all his life long in one 
parish! An old labourer told me 
the other day that sixty years ago 
he had been to Southampton, un- 
der curious circumstances. A mad 
dog, belonging to a gentleman in 
the neighbourhood, bit about twen- 
ty persons, his housekeeper being 
one. They were all sent to South- 
ampton to be immersed in the sea. 
The old fellow had still a clear re- 
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membrance of the unpleasant sen- 
sation of being handcuffed to two 
men and forced under water half-a- 
dozen times. He ran away as soon 
as he was dressed, and got as far as 
Winchester before the party over- 
took him. The rough remedy seems 
to have been successful in every 
case ; but to the present day this 
man shudders at the sight of water, 
and walks miles round to avoid 
crossing a ferry. 

There are no pretty girls in my 
village. Fortunate for me perhaps, 
or I might be tempted to neglect 
those abstruse studies which often 
cause me to ‘ outwatch the Bear.’ 
Iam disposed to think that female 
beauty is in some respects a matter 
of soil. The geologists should in- 
vestigate this matter. You could 
not find a village of the same size, 
say in Devonshire, without a pretty 
girl in it. If, however, we have no 
pretty girls, we have some marvel- 
lously showy ones in the matter of 
dress — brilliant creatures, whose 
vivid costumes light-up our quiet 
roads. In the summer they play 
much croquet. "Tis a nice lazy 
lounging game, tolerable if cigars 
be tolerated; but one gets very 
weary of it otherwise. I often 
fancy that these residents in the 
country—not county people, who 
have their hereditary occupations, 
but retired tradesmen and the like 
—must find it abominably dull. 
Elle shabille, elle babille, elle se dés- 
habille; thus does some French 
writer describe the life of a young 
lady. But she must have some- 
body to dress for, somebody to 
babble to; else, 1 fear, she will 
find the whole business tiresome. 
Love of country life is an English 
instinct ; but when people have 
spent a good many years in towns, 
they cannot easily learn to under- 
stand and enjoy the country. It 
is a new language to them, a new 
art. Imagine a man who has 
formed his taste upon our incisive 
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friend Alexander Pope trying to 
get on with Alfred Tennyson ! 

Her Majesty’s staghounds occa- 
sionally favour us with a meet— 
and so does Mr. Garth. I have 
no time to ride or play croquet ; 
but I like to see the scarlet coats 
gathering close to my gate, and 
could heartily wish there were 
more foxes hereabout. But there 
is too much game in the neigh- 
bourhood to suit fox-hunters. Stag- 
hunting, except as they do it over 
Exmoor, is rather a mistake; on 
an average, you might as well hunt 
a donkey. But for this reason it 
suits the Lendoner, uncertain of 
his seat in the saddle, and the 
elderly gentleman who likes mo- 
derate exercise. So let the royal 
sport flourish, and the forester’s 
song in As you like it be sung, even 
though no deer is killed. 

I think the oddest idiosyncrasy 
in the parish pertains to my land- 
lord. He is a great builder of 
wagons—an important craft where 
farmers abound. He is the most 
restless of men. He is always 
either walking as fast as he can 
yak, or driving, in a spring-cart, 
the fastest of small ponies at the 
top of its pace. He has no defi- 
nite purpose in so doing. After 
driving a mile in one direction, he 
will suddenly turn round and drive 
twice as far in another. He must 
have been born under Mercury. 
Sometimes a sudden inspiration 
seizes him, and he sends half-a- 
dozen workmen to paint a gate or 
repair a roof which I had asked 
him to do a year ago, and long 
since forgotten. My impression is 
that Nature intended him for a 
poet rather than a wainwright. 
Those abrupt unexpected inspira- 
tions of his come upon him asa 
lyric used to come to Burns or 
Shelley. 

My village has a special trade. 
Go into Slater’s, gentle reader, or 
any other first-class butcher’s, and, 
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having ordered your sirloin or 
haunch, ask him where he gets his 
skewers. The great supplier of 
skewers gets them made all over 
this neighbourhood, but especially 
in the town of Marlow. I went 
into a house there one day to nego- 
tiate the hire of a donkey for a cer- 
tain young lady, and behold there 
were half-a-dozen men making 
skewers at the rate of about thirty 
each a’minute, and so eager in 
their work that they did not cease 
for a moment while we talked. 
The way in which a certain trade 
connects itself permanently with a 
certain town is curious. At High 
Wycombe they make common 
straw-bottomed chairs—one every 
minute throughout the year, it is 
calculated. Cookham, beloved by 
boating-men, and whose weir John 
Leech has immortalised, is a minia- 
ture Northampton in the matter of 
hobnailed boots. 

My purveyor of skewers is also 
a fruiterer, and all through autumn 
passes much of his time in the 
trees. From the first ripening of 
the cherry to the time when wal- 
nuts are fit for cracking, he and his, 
myrmidons are aloft on ladders 
of length unparalleled. In an or- 
chard near me are some cherry- 
trees; and early one morning I 
was awakened by shouts of the 
most appalling description: 


¢ Stentor of the brazen voice, 
Whose shout was as the shout of fifty 
men,’ 


according to Homer and Lord 
Derby, could scarcely have pro- 
duced such a tremendous row. I 
don’t know about that bragging 
coward Ares, who, when prodded 
by Diomed, uttered 


‘Such a shout, 

As if nine thousand or ten thousand 
men 

Should simultaneous raise their battle- 
> 


cry. 
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But the outcry in this case was 
continuous ; and I got up half-an- 
hour earlier to find out what in the 
world it meant ; and I discovered 
that the man of skewers and fruit 
had put on a brazen-lunged fellow 
to frighten the birds from his cher- 
ries. He didn’t succeed, of course ; 
the merle and the mavis like ripe 
cherries, and you may see them 
coolly selecting the ripest within 
arm’s-length of the men who are 
picking the fruit. The parson’s 
churchwarden got a cacophonous 
apparatus made, which clattered 
when the wind blew: it kept all 
the village awake of nights for at 
least a week, and spoilt a dozen 
articles for me ; but the birds had 
his cherries, I rejoice to say. I 
have but one cherry-tree, and have 
made a present of it to a thrush 
that sang exquisitely from St. Va- 
lentine’s-day to St. John’s. But I 
think that village Stentor’s terrific 
voice ought to be utilised ; it is a 
great gift. 

The maiden-lady who keeps the 
principal village-shop is a charac- 
ter, of course. She sells every- 
thing; she keeps an immense num- 
ber of cats, with which my dogs 
are always quarrelling ; and she is 
as full of gossip as an egg is full 
of meat. Were I to imitate Paul 
Louis Courier, and publish a Ga- 
sette du Village, I should enlist her 
as chief contributor. She seems 
to know everybody’s private affairs. 
I often wonder whether she knows 
—and tells—as much of mine as 
of other people’s. Why not? That 
letter I got this morning—does she 
really know that it was a savage 
application from a tailor who had 
lost all patience? But I believe I 
am the only person by whom she 
is to some extent puzzled. Lite- 
rature is a perplexity to her; and 
I fancy she thinks I am the editor 
of the Zimes. She found in the 
Christmas number of the ///us- 
trated London News a tale by 
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Mr. Hain Friswell, and persisted 
in ascribing it to my little daughter 
Pessima. She evidently connects 
literature with magic, and believes 
my rough terrier Growl to know a 
great deal more than any erdinary 
dog. Second in importance to her 
is her man John—he never had a 
surname —who is as stupid as pos- 
sible in business, but sings a mar- 
vellous good song. His 


* Here’s to the hoak, the brave hold 
hoak,’ 


is as famous in my village as the 
Adelaide of Sims Reeves in a wider 
circle. 

I get queer visitors here occa- 
sionally. Sometimes in the sum- 
mer one or two young gentlemen 
row to Maidenhead or Cookham 
on the Saturday afternoon, and 
scandalise the grave vicinage by 
walking over on Sunday morning 
in their boating-costume. My 
young friend A. B. C. used to 
amaze the village occasionally by 
his vagaries ; but he is much quieter 
now that he thinks of getting mar- 
ried. On one occasion a military 
friend came down, and was obliged 
to sleep at the village-inn, where 
he kept the unlucky landlord up 
till cockcrow. Then there was an 
Irish poet; but As freaks beggar 
description. An eccentric Spaniard 
occasionally drops in, with an ap- 
petite beyond mortal precedent, 
and wonderful skill in the manu- 
facture of cigarettes. I rather like 
unusual people. 

Christmas is not kept with great 
vigour in my village. There are 
mummers, I admit, and childish 
singers of Christmas carols. When 
a troop of these last were chanting 
away just outside my windows, I 
suddenly ignited the magnesium 
light, and the little folk looked 
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astonishingly queer in its white 
radiance. One might catch a ca- 
pital photograph in that fashion. 
The most original Christmas enter- 
tainment whereto the villagers were 
invited was to shoot sparrows for 
a pig and a cheese. I sawa big 
sack of sparrows and a double- 
barrelled gun; but by whom the 
pig and cheese provided by the 
burly landlord of the Pleiades were 
won, I never heard. Is it easier 
to shoot sparrows than blue rocks? 
It is less aristocratic. 

Which reminds me that the rats 
have recently been eating my tum- 
bler-pigeons. The vile quadru- 
peds eat holes with their teeth, in 
the floor of the pigeon-loft, almost 
as well as if done with a centre- 
bit. Then they spring on the un- 
lucky bird as a cat would—drag 
him to the hole and suck his blood. 
So a friendly gamekeeper is coming 
with his ferrets ; and if I don’t look 
sharp, he'll be here before this 
article is finished. 

One more paragraph, then, as 
birds are the theme. Doves are 
supposed to be amiable birds ; but 
ifa robin gets into my dove-cage 
he is terribly persecuted. They 
take no notice of sparrows. On 
the other hand, a tame hawk of 
mine kills every sparrow that fool- 
ishly ventures into his wicker-cage, 
but never molests the robins. When 
out of his cage, the hawk’s favourite 
perch is the bar of a garden-roller. 
I have often seen him standing 
there, pecking at a piece of raw 
meat held in his talon, while a 
robin came fearlessly beneath him 
and ate the fragments. [Vhy do 
doves hate robins, while hawks toler- 
ate them? Here is a problem in 
the metaphysics of ornithology. 

And here comes the man with 
the ferrets. Now, Growl! 
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Amonc the large section of human- 
ity whose strongly-marked idiosyn- 
crasies and oddities distinguish 
them into distinct classes and 
kinds of people, busybodies hold 
no unimportant place. Busybodies 
are characterised by an insatiable 
appetite for intermeddling with the 
affairs of other people ; by an irre- 
sistible impulse to thrust, not sim- 
ply their finger, but their whole fist, 
into everybody else’s pie. They 
are gifted with such vast energies 
and such wide sympathies that 
their own private and peculiar con- 
cerns by no means afford suffi- 
cient scope for their exercise, and 
they therefore seek a wider field 
in managing the concerns of their 
friends, or of the world at large. In 
every undertaking you may have 
in hand, from the cooking of a 
potato to the choice of a vocation 
for life, they are sure to mix them- 
selves up—advising or warning, 
forwarding or retarding, approving 
or condemning — thrusting them- 
selves into the most prominent 
position, and insisting on directing 
the whole matter. You cannot 
make a purchase, or get married, 
or send your children to a school, 
or enter into a business, or invest 
a capital, or build a house, or, in 
short, mind your own business in 
any way without their interference. 
They know all about it ; they know 
how it should be done ; they know 
the best place to make your pur- 
chase or the best way to choose a 
partner, the merits of a school ora 
business, the worth of an invest- 
ment or the proper manner in which 
to set about building ; and unless 
you adopt their advice, and are 
wiliing to act according to their 


direction, you need not hope to 
succeed. If you venture to reject 
their interférence, and prefer fol- 
lowing your own judgment and 
managing your own business your- 
self, they assume all the airs of in- 
jured and much-abused individuals. 
And if your undertaking should 
chance to fail, as the best - laid 
schemes of men often will, they are 
the first to triumph in your failure, 
and to reiterate in your ear the 
hateful croak, ‘I told you so !’ 

In any little feud or difference 
with your friends or neighbours in- 
to which you may chance to fall, 
busybodies are especially great. 
They are thoroughly in their ele- 
ment. Here is scope for their 
restless activity. Here is some- 
thing over which they can worry 
and fuss. Who can so well tinker 
up the breach?—who but they! 
Such a work they undertake with 
gusto. The knowledge which they 
possess of their friends’ quarrels is 
not the least marvellous feature of 
their character. It appears intui- 
tive. Wherever the prey is, there 
are the eagles gathered together. 
They scent the carrion afar off. 
They prick up their ears at the 
rumour of a ‘difference,’ as the 
war-horse at the clang of battle. 
They rush to the scene of action 
as the charger upon the embattled 
hosts. A man cannot ‘have words’ 
with his wife over the cold mut- 
ton, but busybody insists upon 
patching up the breach. You can- 
not enjoy the luxury of a feud with 
your next-door neighbour over the 
row his daughters make on the 
piano, but a busybody insists on 
healing the strife. You cannot 
have a pet grievance, but a busy- 
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body insists on ruthlessly plucking 
it up by the roots. You cannot, 
in short, have a difference with 
any one, but a busybody insists on 
removing it. You cannot have 
an antipathy against any one, but 
a busybody insists on bringing 
you together. You cannot have a 
grievance against any one, but a 
busybody insists upon redressing it. 
And the beauty of it all is, that their 
labours almost invariably result in 
rendering the difference more em- 
bittered, the antipathy more irrecon- 
cilable, and the grievance tenfold 
heavier, than they were before. 

lf you chance to be in that bliss- 
ful state that your affairs offer no 
tangible point upon which they can 
seize—if you have no particular 
business in hand which they can 
manage for you, and no quarrel 
with any one in which they can in- 
terfere, the busybodies will assail 
you on another side. Not having 
any business of your own into which 
they can thrust themselves, they 
will insist on finding you some. If 
you have no quarrel with your wife, 
they will promote one, so as to 
have the pleasure of patching it 
up. Ifyou live in peace with all 
men, they will not rest content un- 
til they have embroiled you with a 
score of your neighbours. If you 
have no grievance, they will worry 
you until you fancy you have. If, 
good easy man, you think to lead 
a quiet comfortable life, minding 
your own business and doing your 
duty in your own fashion, they will 
soon convince you of your miser- 
able mistake. ‘They will speedily 
discover some good ‘cause’ in which 
it is your duty to engage, and will 
not let you alone till they have 
succeeded in dragging you into it. 
They will discover some one who 
wants a testimonial, or some pub- 
lic grievance which it is your duty 
to remove, or some quixotic scheme 
for the benefit of the world gener- 
ally which it is your duty to take 


up, in all of which they will insist 
on engaging your interest in order 
that they may become your man- 
ager. It is, in fact, hopeless to 
attempt to escape them. How- 
ever harmless and inoffensive a 
man you may be, however quiet 
and unobtrusive a life you may try 
to lead, they have you somewhere. 
If they cannot thrust themselves 
into your business, they will insist 
upon identifying you with thei 
own, in order that you may see 
how very busy they are. 

Not the least remarkable charac- 
teristic of this delightful class of 
people is the thorough devotion 
with which they give themselves 
up to their self-imposed task. The 
zeal and energy they bring to bear 
upon the management of their 
friends’ concerns is most wonder- 
ful. Nothing wearies them, no- 
thing discourages them, nothing 
diverts their attention. In pursuit 
of their wholly unsolicited philan- 
thropy they are willing to live in a 
constant state of turmoil, disquiet, 
and hurry. For its sake they are 
willing to sacrifice their own ease, 
and utterly to neglect those matters 
which sordid and selfish people are 
apt to consider of paramount im- 
portance — the affairs of number 
one. For its sake they are willing 
to submit to all the ridicule and 
contempt, the abuse and obloquy, 
with which an ingrate world too 
often rewards their labours. They 
are irrepressible. You cannot sti- 
fle their indomitable officiousness. 
You cannot keep their fingers out 
of your pie. You attempt it in 
vain. Coldness, sarcasm, contempt, 
indignation, anger, are directed 
against them alike in vain. The 
storm glances harmlessly from their 
thick hides as rain from a duck’s 
back. ‘The world ever treats its 
best friends with ingratitude,’ say 
they; and with saint-like charity 
they determine to befriend you in 
spite of yourself, 
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Of course the type of this class 
of people, the illustration which 
will immediately recur to every- 
one’s memory, is the recognised 
busybody of the village or neigh- 
bourhood in which she lives, or of 
the social circle amid which she 
moves, the old lady (for the social 
busybody generally belongs to the 
fair sex) who is for ever busying 
herself with the affairs of her friends 
and neighbours, and who never 
seems so well pleased as when she 
has set half of them together by 
the ears. She it is who, when Miss 
Smith becomes engaged to Mr. 
Thompson, feels it her duty to 
speak seriously to the young lady 
about his character or prospects, 
and not to rest until the match is 
irreparably broken off. She it is 
who, when Jones and his wife differ 
over some trivial matter, deems 
herself bound to give each a long 
lecture, until, both believing the 
other has sent her to insult them, 
their quarrel becomes serious. It 
is she who feels that friendship 
imperatively demands that Mrs. 
Materfamilias be warned of the 
evil character of that young Augus- 
tus de Courcy, who has lately be- 
come so attentive to Edith; or 
that Paterfamilias be informed of 
the awful carryings-on of Jack in 
town, where the simple old fellow 
believes he is studying hard for the 
law. It is she who feels that she 
is not discharging her duties to so- 
ciety unless she warn young Ring- 
dove, whose married life is so 
happy, that he is doing very wrong 
in submitting as he does to petti- 
coat government, and that it be- 
hoves him to assert his will over 
his wife at the outset of married 
life in order to avert future difficul- 
ties. Every one must be acquaint- 
ed with members of the sisterhood, 
and everyone will recognise her 
finger in every dirt-pie the village, 
or neighbourhood, or circle pro- 
duces. 
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But busybodies are not only to 
be met with in private life. Their 
exertions are not confined to man- 
aging merely the concerns of their 
neighbours and friends. They are 
to be found in the most prominent 
public situations, aspiring to regu- 
late the affairs of their townsmen, 
of their fellow-countrymen, or of 
their whole kind. As the private 
busybody is generally of the fair 
sex, these public busybodies are 
generally ‘old ladies’ of the other 
sex. These are the people who 
are ever seeking to improve their 
kind, to mould all their fellow-men 
after their own pattern, or to en- 
gage the entire public in pursuit 
of their chimeras. They are the 
people who attempt by law to re- 
gulate the eating and drinking of 
their fellow-countrymen, and to 
force them to sobriety by act of 
parliament. They it is who seek 
to thrust their Sabbatarian shibbo- 
leth down the throat of the nation 
under threat of pains and penal- 
ties. These are the people who 
are for ever discovering some Uto- 
pian scheme for the perfection of 
human kind, and remorselessly ob- 
truding it upon all with whom they 
come in contact. It is they who, 
in a somewhat circumscribed circle, 
worry their whole neighbourhood 
into presenting a testimonial to 
Tompkins, of whose existence, 
till then, no one had been aware. 
It is they who get up public meet- 
ings and organise public subscrip- 
tions for the incorrigible rogue 
who, by way of a speculation, 
plays the hypocrite, and puts on 
the airs of a sanctimonious peni- 
tence. It is they who organise 
societies for the propagation of 
their own bigoted dogmas over the 
world, and for the conversion of 
Jews, Turks, and Pagans to their 
own narrow mode of thinking. 
3ut the ways and means by which 
their excessive energy and restless 
activity find a vent are innumer- 
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able. Wherever an opportunity oc- 
curs of fussing and worry, there are 
they at work. Should any one wish 
to study more largely the nature 
and habits of this strange species, 
he has but to visit Exeter Hall in 
the first weeks of May; and if he 
is willing to sit for some half-dozen 
hours a-day listening to the most 
wearisome twaddle, he will be en- 
abled to form some idea of the ex- 
tent to which public busybodyism 
is carried in England. 

No doubt this conduct, this habit 
of excessive restless intermeddling, 
arises, in some few cases, from an 
irresistible impulse—from an ex- 
cessive and morbid activity of spirit 
which must find somewhere a vent 
for its exercise. Such people are 
to be pitied. They labour under 
an abnormal and diseased con- 
dition of mind, and are to be classed 
in the same category with the 
dyspeptic and the hypochondriac. 
But the real source of this charac- 
ter generally lies deeper than this. 
The consideration of the gratifica- 
tion which this restless bustling 
activity gives to one’s sense of 
one’s own self-importance has, 
doubtless, as great weight with the 
busybody as with other people. 
There seems to be people in whom 
an overweening sense of their own 
importance amounts to an absolute 
mania. They seem to think that 
nothing under the sun can be ac- 
complished without their assistance. 
They labour under the impression 
that but for them the world would 
inevitably come to a standstill. 
They know everything better than 
everybody else. Their judgment is 
more correct than any one else can 
pretend to. To engage in any busi- 
ness without their advice and di- 
rection is as impious and as danger- 
Ous as to undertake a voyage with- 
out first pouring a libation to the 
gods. To take any step without 
their sanction is to level a studied 
insult against them, and can only 
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result in ignominious failure. To 
refuse to acknowledge their pre- 
eminent rule is to wound them in 
the tenderest spot. This inordi- 
nate conceit, this undue sense of 
their own importance, naturally 
conduces to busybodyism. In dis- 
charging the perfectly gratuitous 
duties of the busybody, these self- 
important people find a vent for 
their pent-up and swollen import- 
ance. To be for ever interfering 
with and directing other people's 
business ; to be for ever patronising 
their friends and acquaintances, 
favouring them with their valuable 
advice and regulating all their con- 
cerns ; to be for ever worrying and 
hurrying over the welfare of the 
world at large, as if but for them 
creation would immediately return 
to chaos: all this affords ample 
scope for the exercise of their im- 
portance, and enables them the 
more fully to realise their own in- 
dispensable utility, their own over- 
whelming grandeur and greatness. 
Hence, then, the readiness with 
which the arduous and thankless 
duties of the busybody are under- 
taken. Hence the readiness with 
which they undertake to manage 
your affairs, to settle your quarrels, 
to distribute your alms, to regulate 
your morals, to decide upon your 
meat and drink, in short to relieve 
you of all your cares. Hence the 
unwearied zeal they display, the 
labours they are willing to undergo, 
the sacrifices they are willing to 
make, the annoyances they are 
willing to suffer, for your and the 
world’s good. Under the pure and 
unsullied cloak of philanthropy 
they are in reality gratifying their 
own egregious vanity, and pander- 
ing to their own inflated sense of 
self-importance. 

Much akin to this, and equally 
influential as a cause of busybody- 
ism, is the morbid craving for no- 
toriety under which some people 
suffer. There are those who, to be- 
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Of course the type of this class 
of people, the illustration which 
will immediately recur to every- 
one’s memory, is the recognised 
busybody of the village or neigh- 
bourhood in which she lives, or of 
the social circle amid which she 
moves, the old lady (for the social 
busybody generally belongs to the 
fair sex) who is for ever busying 
herself with the affairs of her friends 
and neighbours, and who never 
seems so well pleased as when she 
has set half of them together by 
the ears. She it is who, when Miss 
Smith becomes engaged to Mr. 
Thompson, feels it her duty to 
speak seriously to the young lady 
about his character or prospects, 
and not to rest until the match is 
irreparably broken off. She it is 
who, when Jones and his wife differ 
over some trivial matter, deems 
herself bound to give each a long 
lecture, until, both believing the 
other has sent her to insult them, 
their quarrel becomes serious. It 
is she who feels that friendship 
imperatively demands that Mrs. 
Materfamilias be warned of the 
evil character of that young Augus- 
tus de Courcy, who has lately be- 
come so attentive to Edith; or 
that Paterfamilias be informed of 
the awful carryings-on of Jack in 
town, where the simple old fellow 
believes he is studying hard for the 
law. It is she who feels that she 
is not discharging her duties to so- 
ciety unless she warn young Ring- 
dove, whose married life is so 
happy, that he is doing very wrong 
in submitting as he does to petti- 
coat government, and that it be- 
hoves him to assert his will over 
his wife at the outset of married 
life in order to avert future difficul- 
ties. Every one must be acquaint- 
ed with members of the sisterhood, 
and everyone will recognise her 
finger in every dirt-pie the village, 
or neighbourhood, or circle pro- 
duces. 


But busybodies are not only to 
be met with in private life. Their 
exertions are not confined to man- 
aging merely the concerns of their 
neighbours and friends. They are 
to be found in the most prominent 
public situations, aspiring to regu- 
late the affairs of their townsmen, 
of their fellow-countrymen, or of 
their whole kind. As the private 
busybody is generally of the fair 
sex, these public busybodies are 
generally ‘old ladies’ of the other 
sex. These are the people who 
are ever seeking to improve their 
kind, to mould all their fellow-men 
after their own pattern, or to en- 
gage the entire public in pursuit 
of their chimeras. They are the 
people who attempt by law to re- 
gulate the eating and drinking of 
their fellow-countrymen, and to 
force them to sobriety by act of 
parliament. They it is who seek 
to thrust their Sabbatarian shibbo- 
leth down the throat of the nation 
under threat of pains and penal- 
ties. These are the people who 
are for ever discovering some Uto- 
pian scheme for the perfection of 
human kind, and remorselessly ob- 
truding it upon all with whom they 
come in contact. It is they who, 
in a somewhat circumscribed circle, 
worry their whole neighbourhood 
into presenting a testimonial to 
Tompkins, of whose existence, 
till then, no one had been aware. 
It is they who get up public meet- 
ings and organise public subscrip- 
tions for the incorrigible rogue 
who, by way of a speculation, 
plays the hypocrite, and puts on 
the airs of a sanctimonious peni- 
tence. It is they who organise 
societies for the propagation of 
their own bigoted dogmas over the 
world, and for the conversion of 
Jews, Turks, and Pagans to their 
own narrow mode of thinking. 
But the ways and means by which 
their excessive energy and restless 
activity find a vent are innumer- 
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able. Wherever an opportunity oc- 
curs of fussing and worry, there are 
they at work. Should any one wish 
to study more largely the nature 
and habits of this strange species, 
he has but to visit Exeter Hall in 
the first weeks of May; and if he 
is willing to sit for some half-dozen 
hours a-day listening to the most 
wearisome twaddle, he will be en- 
abled to form some idea of the ex- 
tent to which public busybodyism 
is carried in England. 

No doubt this conduct, this habit 
of excessive restless intermeddling, 
arises, in some few cases, from an 
irresistible impulse—from an ex- 
cessive and morbid activity of spirit 
which must find somewhere a vent 
for its exercise. Such people are 
to be pitied. They labour under 
an abnormal and diseased con- 
dition of mind, and are to be classed 
in the same category with the 
dyspeptic and the hypochondriac. 
But the real source of this charac- 
ter generally lies deeper than this. 
The consideration of the gratifica- 
tion which this restless bustling 
activity gives to one’s sense of 
one’s own self-importance has, 
doubtless, as great weight with the 
busybody as with other people. 
There seems to be people in whom 
an overweening sense of their own 
importance amounts to an absolute 
mania. They seem to think that 
nothing under the sun can be ac- 
complished without their assistance. 
They labour under the impression 
that but for them the world would 
inevitably come to a standstill. 
They know everything better than 
everybody else. Their judgment is 
more correct than any one else can 
pretend to. To engage in any busi- 
ness without their advice and di- 
rection is as impious and as danger- 
Ous as to undertake a voyage with- 
out first pouring a libation to the 
gods. To take any step without 
their sanction is to level a studied 
insult against them, and can only 


result in ignominious failure. To 
refuse to acknowledge their pre- 
eminent rule is to wound them in 
the tenderest spot. This inordi- 
nate conceit, this undue sense of 
their own importance, naturally 
conduces to busybodyism. In dis- 
charging the perfectly gratuitous 
duties of the busybody, these self- 
important people find a vent for 
their pent-up and swollen import- 
ance. To be for ever interfering 
with and directing other people’s 
business ; to be for ever patronising 
their friends and acquaintances, 
favouring them with their valuable 
advice and regulating all their con- 
cerns ; to be for ever worrying and 
hurrying over the welfare of the 
world at large, as if but for them 
creation would immediately return 
to chaos: all this affords ample 
scope for the exercise of their im- 
portance, and enables them the 
more fully to realise their own in- 
dispensable utility, their own over- 
whelming grandeur and greatness. 
Hence, then, the readiness with 
which the arduous and thankless 
duties of the busybody are under- 
taken. Hence the readiness with 
which they undertake to manage 
your affairs, to settle your quarrels, 
to distribute your alms, to regulate 
your morals, to decide upon your 
meat and drink, in short to relieve 
you of all your cares. Hence the 
unwearied zeal they display, the 
labours they are willing to undergo, 
the sacrifices they are willing to 
make, the annoyances they are 
willing to suffer, for your and the 
world’s good. Under the pure and 
unsullied cloak of philanthropy 
they are in reality gratifying their 
own egregious vanity, and pander- 
ing to their own inflated sense of 
self-importance. 

Much akin to this, and equally 
influential as a cause of busybody- 
ism, is the morbid craving for no- 
toriety under which some people 
suffer. There are those who, to be- 
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come notorious, will go to the most 
incredible extremes, and will under- 
go labours, risks, and sacrifices 
which might well cause a rational 
being to hesitate, even in pursuit 
of a more important object. The 
case of Eratostratus is trite. Every 
one knows the story of his burning 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
one of the seven wonders of the 
world, merely that his name might 
be immortalised. Every one must 
have met, in the course of his 
own experience, with people who 
will commit the stupidest folly, or 
undergo the most trying labours, 
for the same end. Every season 
brings its tale of foolhardy adven- 
turers who have endangered or lost 
their lives amid the perils of the 
Alps, merely that they may gain 
the empty fame of having set foot 
where no one else has. It would 
be easier, indeed, to say what peo- 
ple have wo¢ done than to enume- 
rate all they have done in order to 
gratify this pitiful vanity of being 
talked about. The position of a 
busybody enables a person to 
gratify this craving after notoriety 
at a comparatively trifling cost. 
To be the manager of friends’ 
private affairs, to have a word to 
say on all acquaintances’ under- 
takings, to have several fingers in 
every pie the village, or neigh- 
bourhood, or social circle in which 
one moves produces, is certainly a 
position of some publicity, and cal- 
culated to make one somewhat 
talked about. But this considera- 
tion is one which has far greater 
weight with public than with pri- 
vate busybodies. Private busy- 
bodies are people of mark only in 
the small circle of their own per- 
sonal acquaintances, — compara- 
tively small, however extended it 
may be,—but public busybodies 
have the opportunity of bringing 
their merits before the whole com- 
munity. It is the happy lot of the 
promoter of the Society for dis- 
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tributing Tracts and Trousersamong 
the Aborigines of Timbuctoo to 
show himself bustling about com- 
mittee-rooms with the busiest and 
most important air imaginable, to 
preside at large public meetings, 
and to have the inexpressible plea- 
sure of caracoling his hobby before 
a large and admiring assembly. It 
is his to see himself in print, and 
to find his eloquent rant circulating 
through the length and breadth of 
the land. It is the happy lot of 
the energetic secretary of the Tea 
and Toast-and-water Society to be- 
come the head of a faction of one- 
idea’d men like himself; to raise 
half the country in arms against 
him, and perhaps the other half in 
his favour; to become the best- 
abused and the most fulsomely- 
lauded man of the day ; to make 
himself for a space the most no- 
torious man—it matters not to him 
the quality of his notoriety—of the 
country. ‘Truly this is a supreme 
delight ; nor can we wonder at the 
number of those eager to enjoy it, 
nor at the herculean labour, the 
indifference to the contempt of all 
right-thinking men, the utter self- 
devotion, which they are willing to 
bring to its acquisition. While 
no doubt vastly benefiting their 
fellow-men, they are at the same 
time—what is to them of infinitely 
more consequence—certainly ex- 
tending their own notoriety on 
every hand. 

Zeal is, no doubt, an admirable 
and noble quality—that is, when 
tempered with discretion; but in- 
discreet zeal is by no means so 
laudable. Busybodies are the 
greatest nuisances of existence, and 
their blundering work produces 
some of the severest of the petty 
annoyances of life. If they would 
only keep their important business 
to themselves, or to those who 
happen to share their notion of its 
importance, no harm would be 
done, if no good resulted ; but the 
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worst is they insist on thrusting it 
upon every one with whom they 
come in contact. If they would 
only be content to hold their opi- 
nions of yourself and your affairs, 
of what you do and what you ought 
to do, to themselves, or even only 
to broach them at seasonable times 
and in a reasonable manner, you 
would not so much care ; but when 
they endeavour to force them upon 
you, when they endeavour to thrust 
their counsel down your throat, to 
take the management of your af- 
fairs out of your hands, to drag 
you, zolens volens, into their hair- 
brained undertakings, they become 
intolerable. If they would only 
ride their hobbies in their own 
back-yard, no one could complain ; 
but when they insist on prancing 
them through the city streets and 
the public high road, caracoling 
them along the pavement to the 
infinite alarm of the foot-passen- 
gers, and making them rear and 
shy to the imminent danger of our 
windows, driving them full tilt 
through our pet flower-beds and 
cabbage-gardens, to the detriment 
of our property—then we begin to 
think it is high time to put a stop 
to their pranks. 

At the best, busybodies are bores. 
Most of us have a natural liking 
for peace and quietness, and find 
quite enough annoyances and vex- 
ations unavoidable to care about 
courting their increase. Busybodies 
are fearful trials to us under these 
circumstances. They bind upon 
our already pretty well-laden backs, 
burdens most grievous to be borne. 
Their eternal, restless, overzealous 
intermeddling increases the bother 
and vexations of our life a hun- 
dredfold. To be saddled with 
crotchets for which we care nothing 
at all, to be enlisted in ‘causes’ 
utterly indifferent to us, to be im- 
portuned into undertakings which 
we despise, sadly interferes with 
that peace and quiet so dear to us. 

VOL, V. 
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To be informed, for instance, of 
grievances of which we have been 
hitherto blissfully unconscious, and 
to be allowed no rest till we set 
about the removal; to be pestered 
with the fanciful grievances of other 
people, and persecuted till we re- 
dress them, is very annoying. To 
be worried with the imaginary evils 
of the inhabitants of Borriobhola 
Gha; to be met wherever we go 
with exhortations, or rather de- 
mands, to assist in their conver- 
sion to the bigoted dogmas of some 
narrow sect; to find all the dead- 
walls staring with bills of the so- 
ciety’s annual meeting; to have 
tracts, urging its claims with all the 
‘money or your life’ persistency of 
the highwayman, thrust into our 
hands at every street-corner, or 
poured upon us by the post; to 
find white-cravated, mealy-faced 
gentlemen waiting upon us at our 
own houses, insisting upon seeing 
us in spite of every denial, and 
boring us with the objects and the 
merits of their society, till, in sheer 
despair, we are forced to submit 
to their extortions as the only 
means of getting rid of them—all 
this is exceedingly annoying to 
quiet peaceable people, and in- 
clines them strongly to give the 
busybody a wide berth. 
Busybodies are not only bores, 
they are nuisances. They not 
merely raise a sense of passive an- 
noyance in our minds, they excite 
our violent indignation. Most of 
us have certain inner departments 
of our life which we would wish to 
keep sacred, certain nooks and 
corners of our individuality intru- 
sion into which we resent. Most 
of us have a skeleton in the closet, 
the exposure of which we deem an 
insult. Most of us look upon any 
interference with our private and 
peculiar business as a gross imper- 
tinence, upon the attempt to force 
our opinion as tyranny, upon the 
attempt to importune us into any 
II 
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undertaking as extortion, and our 
indignation against him who should 
make such attempt is correspond- 
ingly bitter. Yet all these insults 
we have to suffer at the hands of 
busybodies. Apparently they have 
no conception of the feelings above 
described. They cannot conceive 
that there are matters in which we 
resent interference, occasions on 
which we claim it as a right to 
think for ourselves, undertakings 
from which we deem ourselves at 
liberty to stand aloof if we think 
proper. Utterly unconscious of, or 
indifferent to, the torture they are 
inflicting, they proceed on their 
ruthless course, rubbing their rough 
hide against our raw spots, tramp- 
ling our favourite corns beneath 
their heavy tread, and pursued on 
every hand by the bitter execra- 
tions of their victims. And when 
we furthermore consider that we 
are called upon to endure all this 
simply to gratify the self-import- 
ance and craving after notoriety 
of our tormentors, we may well 
be pardoned if our indignation 
waxes wrathful, and our rage finds 
a vent in curses both loud and 
deep. 

But we have not yet exhausted 
the charges contained in our brief. 
Busybodies are not merely bores 
and nuisances; they are terrible 
mischief-makers. Their indiscreet 
zeal does far more harm than good, 
as a rule, to those for whom it is 
displayed. Many of the under- 
takings into which they thrust them- 
selves demand the most thorough 
knowledge of the bearings of the 
case, the most careful weighing of 
pros and cons, the nicest tact and 
discrimination. The reconciliation 
of a quarrel between friends, for in- 
stance, is a case in point where all 
these requisites are called for. But 
busybodies never pause to weigh 
or to consider; their knowledge 
and their judgment are infallible. 
Impelled by their irrepressible zeal, 
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they rush forward to patch up the 
breach, worry and annoy on both 
sides, act from very imperfect views 
of the facts of the case, and very 
erroneous notions of its merits; 
meddle and muddle on every hand 
until the petty difference becomes 
an irreconcilable feud. Even when 
the undertaking they take up is a 
worthy one, and their interference 
is legitimate, their intemperate zeal 
does itmuch harm. The unseason- 
able and unreasonable pertinacity 
with which they force it forward 
disgusts every one of sense and 
tact with whom they come in con- 
tact, and prejudices him against 
the object, however worthy it be in 
itself. In another sense than that 
in which the words were originally 
uttered, its worst enemies are those 
of its own household. Busybodies 
are themselves avoided as though 
they had the plague, and every- 
thing with which they associate 
themselves suffers from their con- 
tamination. 

It is but just, however, to give 
the devil his due. In the canonisa- 
tion of saints an Advocatus Diavoli 
is always appointed to plead what 
he can in favour of his client. Few 
things in this world are unmitigated 
evils, and even busybodyism has 
one redeeming feature. It is use- 
ful wherever the opposite vice has 
gained an ascendency. Desperate 
diseases require desperate reme- 
dies. Wherever an individual or 
community has sunk into a state 
of apathy and utter indifference to 
its own interests, the excessive 
worry of a busybody is beneficial, 
as supplying others’ lack of dili- 
gence, and as stirring them out of 
their torpor into activity and life. 
The individual or the community 
who are too idle and too apathetic 
to attend to their own business 
themselves, deserve to suffer all 
theannoyances and vexations which 
it is in the power of a busybody 
to inflict. 
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THE British army, its organisation 
and discipline, its equipment and 
arming, is frequently a theme for 
military critics. 

Martinets of every shade in the 
service are wrangling upon different 
plans of reform. Some strenuously 
oppose innovation, others as eagerly 
advocate it. Some say a soldier is 
too well paid, too well clothed, too 
well fed ; while others say that his 
pay is not half enough, that his food 
is coarse and insufficient, and that 
his raiment is only fit for a pauper. 
Some say his drill is not sufficient, 
that he is not sufficiently prac- 
tised in it, and in place of one or 
two hours daily they would have 
it increased to six. Very many 
maintain that the drill is too severe, 
and calculated to produce only dis- 
gust and carelessness, and to ren- 
der aman stupid. Some assert that 
our army is becoming enervated ; 
that it is even inferior to petty 
continental states; that it is de- 
praved and corrupted: others that 
it is inferior in courage, power, mo- 
rals, and discipline to no nation on 
earth ; that our soldiers are as much 
imbued with the spirit of religion 
and morality as the Puritan soldiers 
of the Commonwealth. 

With such diversity of opinion, 
such extreme views taken of our 
military system,—so many critics, 
civil and military, proposing differ- 
ent plans and régime,—it is not easy 
for the public to obtain a full in- 
sight into facts. When two men of 
equal military celebrity pursue lines 
of conduct diametrically opposite, 
we become confused, and know not 
which to take as an authority. 


Many officers entertain similar 
views to our own, but will not take 
the trouble, or find it not to their 
interest, to expose abuses pam- 
pered by their superiors. But very 
few officers in the British army are 
qualified to treat upon the internal 
working of our ponderous military 
machine. Their rank, their posi- 
tion, the gulf which our pernicious 
system of purchase, and the almost 
total exclusion of promotion from 
the ranks, places between them and 
the rank-and-file, leave them in a 
state of perfect ignorance of the 
soldier’s private life and circum- 
stances. It is only on parade that 
the officer observes his men, when, 
in compliance with strict discipline, 
their appearance is neat, clean, and 
soldier-like. 

When a delinquent is brought up 
to the orderly room for judgment, 
his ‘crime’ is formally read out, and 
he is punished according to estab- 
lished rules. The officer generally 
bullies, sits frequently in stern cold- 
ness, and calmly pronounces sen- 
tence. Nothing further of the mat- 
ter disturbs his equanimity. Punish- 
ment is awarded according to a 
code of set rules ; and though great 
discretionary power is left in his 
hands, yet he generally conforms to 
‘routine.’ A soldier, therefore, 
knows to what extent he may (with 
safety to his ‘hair’) travel over the 
boundary of discipline ; how many 
hours he may remain absent from 
his quarters, and the number of 
drills he may expect. 

As a lawyer discovers discrepan- 
cies in a case, or takes advantage 
of ambiguity in the law in favour of 
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his client, so does the refractory 
soldier with remarkable acuteness 
discover a flaw in the disciplinary 
code, and with agility slips through 
the meshes of the fragile net. 

It is our purpose to make a few 
observations upon the military sys- 
tems of Europe ; to dwell upon the 
numerous abuses and impolitic 
regulations of that of Great Britain ; 
to show how these abuses and regu- 
lations act upon the rank-and-file ; 
how social life is affected ; and the 
evil consequences which flow there- 
from. 

It is but right and fair that the 
taxpayers of Great Britain should 
perfectly understand, and make full 
inquiries into, the condition and 
character of an institution that they 
pay heavily to support. 

Soldiers are, strictly speaking, 
the servants of the people, and not 
in reality the upholders of any 
monarch or dynasty. From the 
people theirmaintenance is derived, 
and they are bound to uphold only 
monarchies and dynasties so long 
as they are considered the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

We speak not of the people as 
a class, but as the universal popu- 
lation of the Empire: aristocracy, 
middle class, and plebeians. As 
these have to pay for the sup- 
port of the army the enormous 
sums annually voted by Parliament, 
it behoves them to see that they 
have good value for their money. 
We think none can say, with any re- 
gard to the truth, that our army 
has earned its wages well, and 
fully deserves the laurels that be- 
long to it. 

Our army and navy have raised 
England to the highest place of 
honour among the nations of the 
earth, and extended her dominions 
to the remotest corners of the 
globe—‘ Upon her possessions the 
sun never sets.’ But the work is 
complete, conquests are finished, 
and all we now have to do is to 
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endeavour to keep what we pos- 
sess. 

We are happily in a state of pro- 
found peace with the world,—that 
is, the established nations of the 
world. The insurrection of the few 
aboriginal and savage tribes of New 
Zealand is of little consequence. 
This peace we are likely to pre- 
serve. It is our interest, and the 
interest of other enlightened na- 
tions, to promote good-will and 
amity. But the immense force we 
employ in war is also kept up in 
peace ; and what for? The politi- 
cal centre of Europe, though rais- 
ing his army and navyand ordnance 
to gigantic proportions, is continu- 
ally preaching peace and its neces- 
sity. Other continental nations 
emulate his example; in fact, he 
is cursed with his great uncle’s fate 
—want of credit. People will not 
believe him; they consider his 
immense armament and _profes- 
sion of peace and good faith as 
anomalous. 

We cannot lag behind in the race. 
We must maintain the hold we 
fought so bravely and hardly to 
obtain, and we must keep our na- 
tional prestige in a perfectly normal 
condition. 

But is it absolutely necessary, in 
order to uphold our power, to keep 
up the same military establishment 
in peace as in war? Is it neces- 
sary to keep up a continuous drain 
upon the sorely-taxed purse of 
John Bull, who, with all his blunt 
good-nature, cannot stand such 
heavy calls? He thinks he is too 
harshly treated, and shows evident 
symptoms of resistance. 

From our insular position, we 
enjoy security not possessed by 
other countries; and the science 
of war has been developed to such 
perfection, that, owing to the mag- 
nificent defences and fortifications 
which surround our coast, an in- 
vading army would find landing an 
impossibility. As long as our navy 
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maintains the immense power that 
it does on the sea, from invasion 
we are perfectly secure. 

To uphold a large standing army 
at home, or in time of peace, is 
very impolitic, and a useless ex- 
pense. It is well to keep a suffi- 
cient force for the protection of 
our colonies and foreign posses- 
sions; but even in this branch 
great reductions might safely be 
made. This reduction is the more 
necessary from the consideration 
that our military system is the most 
expensive in the world. And the 
vast expense is chiefly enhanced 
for no useful object to the country. 
Millions are certainly squandered 
on the maintenance of sinecure 
officers,—on men who have the 
nominal command of regiments, 
and who perhaps, once in five or 
ten years, see the corps for which 
they pocket large salaries ; while 
a junior officer does his work for 
pay greatly insufficient to maintain 
his rank. 

It is a fact that a poorer paid 
class of gentlemen are nowhere to 
be found than the junior officers of 
our service. A subaltern, or in- 
deed a captain, who depends upon 
his pay for his maintenance, is an 
object for sympathy; and on the 
‘unattached’ list are officers who 
are of no service, with salaries 
ranging from four to five hundred 
per annum. A worker has to do 
the drudgery of guards, pickets, and 
other duties for a paltry five-and- 
threepence per diem ; while a drone 
saunters about the parks, palace, 
theatres, and clubs, and receives 
his one pound five shillings. 

No very great objection can be 
made to giving officers who have 
‘done the state some service’ a 
respectable income, when they re- 
tire to enjoy repose after their long 
career of honour; but when for- 
eigners—/frotigés of royalty, who 
never drew a sword, or never did 
any good for the country, and who 
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have no claims whatever on us— 
are given the colonelcies of regi- 
ments, to the exclusion of deserv- 
ing and service-worn officers, it is 
time for John Bull to scratch his 
head and draw together the strings 
of his purse. 

Soldiers are, as observed before, 
the servants of the public, and their 
master has a perfect right to see 
that one and all in his employ do 
their work ; and when from infirm- 
ity or disease they become incapa- 
citated, let it be also his duty to 
provide for them a comfortable 
asylum. 

Again, if the master sees a crowd 
of servants and not sufficient work 
for them to do, it is his duty to 
himself not to encourage idleness, 
not to have them thronging his 
establishment, but at once send 
them from his service with a ‘ good 
recommendation’ to enable them 
to find work elsewhere. The 
house of the British public is over- 
stocked with a host of idlers, who 
eat his bread, wear his clothes, and 
pocket his money for no return of 
labour. If work is made for them, 
it is useless and of no profit, and, 
as the master gains nothing by it, 
it would be as well left alone. 

We should have a select stand- 
ing force, that should be made up 
of wholesome material and solid 
parts. This army should consist 
of not more than 40,000 men, ex- 
clusive of the Household Brigade. 
This force should be officered by 
gentlemen of the highest order 
of talent, distinguished for the pur- 
est moral principles and the high- 
est sense of honour. The officers 
should be most carefully educated 
in military science, and when post- 
ed to a regiment should be fully 
qualified to enter upon their duties 
with little preliminary instruction. 
What is meant is, that a certain 
portion should enter from military 
colleges, and the remainder from 
the intelligent and educated men 
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in the ranks. ‘The recruiting-ser- 
geant’s services should be dis- 
pensed with altogether, and the 
disgraceful trade of the crimp 
abolished. As soon as it should 
go forth that rapid promotion and 
a distinguished career were opened 
to talented and respectable young 
men who entered the service, we 
should, in the place of sending out 
men to entrap ignorant plough- 
boys, and enticing into the ser- 
vice ruffians, pickpockets, rogues, 
thieves, and returned convicts, 
have highly respectable young 
men, of humble means but of high 
moral character, overwhelm the 
authorities with applications. We 
should then have the service a real 
army of ‘cavaliers,’ with a complete 
exclusion of ‘roundheads’ (block- 
heads). 

We have little to say against 
the character of the officers. ‘They 
are generally men of excellent 
parts, refined manners, and gentle- 
manly bearing. Their sentiments 
noble ; private conduct irreproach- 
able, gallant, and courageous. 
Many are real ornaments to their 
profession, and take delight in 
making it an object of careful 
study. But though we have the 
highest respect for them as gentle- 
men of breeding, independently of 
their rank, yet we are sorry to 
admit that in the majority of cases 
their efficiency and conduct as offi- 
cers having the charge of a body of 
soldiers is less high. 

We will examine further the state 
of our standing army ; what might 
be done to lessen the expense to 
the country, and raise the ranks to 
a high standard of excellence. 

In the service the purchase of 
commissions should be abolished. 
It is to be wondered at that in this 
era of progress and enlightenment 
such a shameful practice should 
stand so long. What are its ef- 
fects? Gross injustice and shame- 
ful inefficiency. A poor officer, who 


is unable to purchase, is passed 
over by one who is considerably 
his junior, and totally unqualified 
for his new rank. 

Officers in the non-purchase 
corps are remarkable for a far 
higher degree of efficiency than 
those in which the system of pur- 
chase prevails. But though this 
system is bad and corrupt, we 
should be sorry in our present 
state of organisation to see it aban- 
doned for universal promotion from 
the ranks. To have the service 
officered by men from the ranks 
as the army now stands would 
create a system of despotism as 
bad as in the most arbitrary oriental 
army. Soldiers would be reduced 
to the condition of serfs. It may 
be asked what grounds we have for 
assuming such a consequence. We 
will endeavour to show. ‘The 
army is recruited from the lowest 
and most uneducated class of so- 
ciety as a rule. Very few enlist 
except those who are from unfa- 
vourable or adverse circumstances 
forced to do it. Many ignorant 
ploughboys leave home to don a 
red coat because they are too lazy 
to work, or in consequence of a 
quarrel. with their sweethearts or 
parents. Workmen of different 
phases join in time of dearth 
of employment, as also servants 
out of place. The few educated 
who happen to join are generally 
clerks who, through misconduct or 
misfortune, or from some other 
cause, are drawn to seek sanc- 
tuary in the army. Dissolute 
young men who have squandered 
their fortune in extravagance or 
debauchery present themselves 
now and then, and they more often 
than not become very bad soldiers 
indeed. The men who enter the 
service from a pure spirit of pa- 
triotism are very few. 

Ignorant men who have nothing 
to recommend them except a gross 
subserviency and sycophancy to 
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sergeants-major or adjutants are 
made non-commissioned officers. 
They may be able to read and 
write a little; but of taste, refine- 
ment, or knowledge of the value of 
prudence and forbearance, they are 
utterly destitute. They may work 
themselves up a little, and from 
continual practice may become 
proficient in the practical part of 
drill. An abject demeanour they 
always show to those above them, 
while those beneath them they 
treat as dogs. These men try to 
mimic the language and manners 
of officers and gentlemen, and make 
themselves ridiculous by their glar- 
ing absurdities. 

It is amusing sometimes to hear 
a drill-sergeant or sergeant-major 
on parade use uncommon, and 
what are called ‘dictionary’ words 
without the least attention to gram- 
matical sequence. They try to 
‘do the grand,’ and get laughed 
at for their conceit. 

When such men, no matter how 
good disciplinarians, are placed in 
a position to tyrannise, the soldier’s 
life becomes a source of misery to 
him. 

An educated officer, if he re- 
proves a soldier, speaks in a quiet 
dignified manner, and says nothing 
to wound his feelings; but an up- 
start from the ranks blusters and 
uses coarse epithets, which raise 
feelings of revenge and hate in the 
breast of an inferior. Until a re- 
construction of the service takes 
place, it is better to let the ques- 
tion of promotion from the ranks 
drop, for it would be bad policy to 
adopt such a system at present. 

Education is not sufficiently re- 
spected in the service. Non-com- 
missioned officers are chosen who 
can scarcely write their names; in 
fact, it is a standing order in many 
regiments that ‘no soldier will be 
debarred from the first grade of 
promotion on account of his ina- 
bility to read or write.’ 
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Now a non-commissioned officer 
of the first or lowest grade has the 
power of causing great annoyance 
to a soldier. He is as much em- 
powered to confine him and fabri- 
cate a crime strong enough to give 
him a general report,* as a non- 
commissioned officer of the highest 
grade. 

An imaginary ‘ improper remark’ 
will cause his incarceration, and 
the loss of his hair. 

An acting-corporal generally has 
the superintendence of fatigues and 
other minor duties. He shows his 
importance by ordering about in 
the most insolent manner the men 
under his charge, and every word 
he speaks is connected in some 
manner with threats of guard-room 
and report. Nothing can be more 
galling than to be always spoken to 
in a tone usually adopted only by 
prison-keepers to convicts under 
their control. Perhaps a few weeks 
or a month previous these men 
were on the same footing as them- 
selves, and their former comrades 
look with an eye expressive of deep 
disdain and contempt on their sud- 
den change of demeanour. 

If a non-commissioned officer 
commands a man to perform any 
duty, and that duty is wot just and 
does not take him ‘by the roll,’ 
and the man stops to explain, he 
is immediately silenced by threats 
of the guard-room. 

There is another class somewhat 
similar, but, if anything, of a worse 
description, and that is, those non- 
commissioned officers who encou- 
rage men, and show them every 
example of immorality and ruf- 
fianism. 

A certain class is always held in 
favouritism by them, and can do 
almost as they please, while other, 
and perhaps better conducted, sol- 
diers are dragged to ‘orders’ for 
the most frivolous offences often 


* Over eight days’ confinement to barracks. 
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fabricated or provoked by these 
petty tyrants. 

It is to be regretted that these 
fellows are frequently encouraged 
by officers. Officers well know 
the ignorance and tyrannical prin- 
ciples of them ; but, from a preju- 
diced view of discipline, counte- 
nance their conduct. They are 
of opinion that the preservation 
of good order requires the agency 
of men whose best quality is bully- 
ing. 

Regimental schools conducted 
by tutors educated at a normal 
college have been instituted in the 
service with a view to the improve- 
ment of education and the diffusion 
of knowledge among soldiers ; but 
they fall short of what is required 
of them. 

In every battalion there is one of 
these schools, and in each division 
of Marines two. Now, in every regi- 
ment only about thirty per cent 
know how to read and write, and 
the majority of these require con- 
siderable improvement. So that 
in a regiment of 800 men we may 
calculate on between 500 or 600 
men whose attendance becomes 
necessary at school. 

In none of the regiments is there 
a schoolroom capable of contain- 
ing half the number, added to 
which it would be impossible for 
one master to attend to so many. 

It is customary to enforce the 
attendance of men when they first 
join for perhaps three or four years, 
and if not able by that time to 
pass the necessary examination— 
merely a course of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic as far as simple 
proportion—they are sent away as 
‘incurables.’ 

The subjects taught are the ele- 
mentary rules of arithmetic, read- 
ing, writing, and sometimes geo- 
graphy. 

There is nothing more difficult 
than to instruct ignorant men who 
have an aversion to study. They 
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may be compelled to go to school, 
but learning can no more be cram- 
med down their throats than can 
the horse led to the stream be 
made to drink. 

There are hundreds who will get 
by rote a song or facetious speech 
once heard at a Music Hall, who 
would not learn a single column 
of spelling in a fortnight, and the 
reason is because they have no 
heart in it. 

In one regiment, a few winters 
back, indulgence was granted to the 
men who wished to attend school, 
by excusing them from a certain 
amount of duty. Such a plan was 
highly creditable to the command- 
ing officer, a man greatly respected 
by the battalion for his wisdom, 
justice, and honour. His plan was 
a good one, as there was a marked 
improvement in the pupils. 

His promotion to another regi- 
ment was hailed by the soldiers 
with joy, yet his absence has been 
greatly felt. The officer who suc- 
ceeded him, though a highly hon- 
ourable gentleman, is far less re- 
markable for the ability which 
distinguishes a good commander. 
The necessity of a good com- 
mander is of the greatest import- 
ance. He is to his soldfers what 
the father of a family is to a house- 
hold. He regulates its moral con- 
duct, and renders the men miser- 
able or happy. And although the 
officer above-mentioned would 
punish a man for misconduct with 
great severity, yet the manner in 
which he did so never left a senti- 
ment of ill-will in the breast of the 
offender. He was very popular, 
and possessed the confidence of 
the men, because in him they 
perceived every attribute of the 
soldier. 

Our reason for holding him up 
to eulogy is not alone personal 
respect, but as exemplifying the 
class of commanders who lead their 
soldiers by a cheering voice to 








gain victory in the face of death, 
and would, if more common in the 
service, make the home of the 
soldier one not of bitterness and 
monotony, but of cheerfulness and 
joy: 

The greatest generals of the 
world have been men of this class. 
Popularity, of which more pre- 
sently, is the secret of a leader’s 
success and renown. 

We will now more closely re- 
view the soldier’s life and circum- 
stances, and the system of which 
he forms a component part. 

The service should be improved 
by more solid, equitable, and 
wholesome discipline; and not 
permitted to become a national 
disgrace, which is its present ten- 
dency. 

Already the feelings of the pub- 
lic are shocked by the intelligence 
of sanguinary barrack-room scenes 
—suicides and murders. They hear 
of ruffians, out of cowardly revenge 
and mental turpitude, and drunk- 
ards under the effects of ‘ delirium 
tremens,’ shooting officers and non- 
commissioned officers who become 
obnoxious through enforcing dis- 
cipline to check their irregulari- 
ties. 

It is fearful to contemplate the 
facility with which a scoundrel, who 
may happen to perceive an object 
of his enmity pass along a passage 
or walk on the parade, may seize 
his rifle, insert noiselessly in the 
breach the deadly messenger which 
may call his victim to his final 
account, and shoot him down 
through an open window. 

A few weeks back a man receiv- 
ed fifty-six days’ imprisonment with 
hard labour, by court-martial, for 
being discovered with a loaded 
rifle in his barrack-room and threat- 
ening the life of a comrade. 

Cases of attempted suicide and 
murder frequently occur in the ser- 
vice, but seldom reach the public 
ear, as the culprits are either quietly 
VOL. V. 
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discharged, or punished by court- 
martial. 

The civil public see very little of 
the immorality of a military camp 
or barrack, and the fearful sink of 
sin in which our soldiers roll. 

It is a shocking fact to relate, 
but nevertheless true, that not a 
knee is ever bent in the worship 
of God, nor is the whisper of a 
prayer ever heard, except at church, 
where it is compulsory. 

Ruffianly slang and blasphemous 
phrases form the general conversa- 
tion; and at meals, where even 
immoral men observe some little 
decency generally, obscene, filthy, 
and disgusting language forms the 
common discourse. 

The authorities are well aware 
of this; but, with their proverbial 
dilatoriness, are slow to act, and 
leave things to become worse and 
worse every year. ‘The present 
Minister of War has lately caused 
some very marked improvements, 
and the suggestions of Colonel Gil- 
pin, M.P., and Mr. Trevelyan, M.P., 
for reform in the service, have been 
most potent, and have approached 
thissubjectsomewhatclosely. Seve- 
ral glaring, cruel, and unjust abuses 
have been swept away: but they 
have only been patching up the 
shell; the poisonous kernel is 
left for further development and 
eruption. 

The physician must handle the 
patient carefully, and administer 
drugs which will eradicate the 
germs of the malady, before a pro- 
per cure can be effected. 

It is useless applying salve to 
the sores on the skin, while the 
poison which causes them is se- 
creted in the blood. 

The first step in the direction 
of reform must be the removal of 
idleness, the fruitful progenitor of 
sin. Idleness is the great source 
of immorality in the army, as in- 
deed it is throughout our whole 
social system, Except the vaga- 
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bond and the luxurious epicurean, 
we know of none who leads such 
an idle life as our soldiers in time 
of peace. 

In almost every case when a 
soldier has completed his first term 
of service, he is completely ener- 
vated and unfit for hard work ; 
hence it is we find him so fre- 
quently the inmate of a workhouse, 
a street mendicant, a public-house 
lounger, or a shameless sponger, 
after leaving the army. 

Let it be understood, that we 
are speaking of hundreds of those 
who are annually discharged as 
bad characters, or without any 
character at all. 

Many may wonder at this state- 
ment, and probably be inclined to 
doubt its truth, They may ask, 
Where are the drills, guards, fa- 
tigues, &c., which must render 
idleness impossible? Let us se 
how much time is occupied 
these duties. Generally speaking, 
a soldier's guards may be reckoned 
throughout a year atone everyseven 
days, and in some military stations 
they have been known to reach 
fourteen and twenty, and in India 
even longer. Guards are not 
laborious, and are in summer 
weather often very pleasant. Two 
hours’ walking about, and four or 
six lounging in the guard-room, 
surely cannot be called hard 
work. Pickets occur about once in 
fourteen, frequently twenty - one, 
days, and very little work is to be 
done on these occasions ; perhaps 
about two hours upon sentry, and 
a little cleaning about barracks. 
Fatigues happen about every third 
day to each man, and seldom do 
they reach or exceed an hour. Ex- 
cept when ‘ field-days’ are prac- 
tised in summer, parades last only 
about an hour or an hour and a 
half. Now, this is the soldier’s 
general routine of labour. A vast 
amount of leisure is at his dis- 
posal. How is that leisure spent ? 
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In the canteen, drinking and card- 
playing, wrangling, swearing, and 
quarrelling ; in sleep, or in the low 
beer-shops or brothels of the neigh- 
bourhood. When the funds are 
at an ebb, happiness is sought in 
the oblivious caresses of Morpheus ; 
when at a flow, in the more excit- 
ing adoration of Bacchus. 

We do not include all soldiers 
in this category, for there are many 
respectable men in the army who 
never enter the canteen except for 
necessaries ; who are disgusted at 
the scandalous conduct of their 
comrades, and who, if they remon- 
strate, only meet with insult and 
ridicule. It becomes a life of mar- 
tyrdom to a man of refined senti- 
ments to live in a barrack-room 
and be obliged to listen to the 
iwful profanity around him. 

The question of providing em- 
ployment for soldiers has already 
occupied the attention of military 
reformers, and has been discussed 
in Parliament. The subject is un- 
der consideration, and we sincerely 
hope some good plan will be pro- 
posed to meet the requirement. 
We hope something will be done 
to wean soldiers from vice, and 
create in them a spirit of self-re- 
spect. Ifemployment were found 
them, which would result in gain 
to themselves and profit to the 
State, it would be a very happy con- 
summation. 

Improvement, to a great extent, 
rests with the officers. They are 
at present far too careless in deal- 
ing with the men under their com- 
mand. They should not only be 
particular in attending to the out- 
ward appearance and soldier-like 
bearing of the men, but they should 
also inquire into their private cha- 
racter and lives, and, by showing 
a good example themselves, check 
evil tendencies and practices, and 
encourage in every manner a moral 
tone in the troops. 

As remarked before, the popu- 
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larity of officers is the surest road 
to success: we need only refer 
to the lives of Marlborough, Na- 
poleon, Wellington, and other re- 
nowned generals for an exem- 
plification of this. Above all, 
the upstart insolence of non-com- 
missioned officers should be dis- 
continued ; for bullying and ty- 
ranny will never make good sol- 
diers, especially of Englishmen, 
who have in their natures the 
strongest element of Anglo-Saxon 
obstinacy. Petty punishments for 
small offences, such as extra pa- 
rade for being a few minutes late, 
should be avoided unless made a 
common practice. 

France and Prussia we may look 
to as possessing the most perfect 
military organisation in the world. 
It is not alone in their vast nu- 
merical strength that we find the 
elements of power, not in the 
number of guns and bayonets each 
force has at command, but in the 
high intellectual character of the 
soldiers, and in the excellent moral 
culture of the army in general. 

The soldiers of France and Prus- 
sia are generally raised by con- 
scription, which leads English peo- 
ple to believe these armies to 
be composed of unwilling men 
torn from their homes and fami- 
lies. They find a parallel in our 
own press-gang, when a victim was 
struck down brutally with a belay- 
ing-pin and carried senseless on 
board a ship of war. But we must 
bear in mind the fact that a great 
difference exists between the posi- 
tion of England and all continen- 
tal nations. We have not for cen- 
turies felt the devastating influence 
of invasion, and our battles have 
always been fought on the soil of 
our enemies or allies. 

Ifan army could be marched 
with as much facility on Eng- 
lish soil as across the frontiers of 
continental 
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conscription system. if the mere 
rumour of invasion sounded in their 
ear, they would be immediately con- 
vulsed with excitement, and one 
and all would rally round the na- 
tional standard; but all we know 
of the horrors of war is occasioned 
by the enhanced prices of provi- 
sions and clothing, or what we read 
ofin newspapers. No farmer suffers 
the loss ofhis crops, trodden down 
by the feet of hostile soldiers ; his 
house and stores are not sacked, 
and all that troubles him are taxes 
and unfavourable markets ; but the 
continental husbandman frequent- 
ly has to witness the destruction 
of his home and property, his vine- 
yards and crops laid waste, and 
considers himself lucky if no other 
molestation is offeredtohim. Bask- 
ing, therefore, in the sunshine of 
security, the English yeoman dis- 
cards the principle of conscription, 
preferring to pay a heavy impost 
for his protection to a hired body 
of adventurers, who have nothing 
to lose except ¢heir lives by a few 
years’ transportation to foreign 
countries, to fight the battle of his 
(the farmer’s) nation, to allowing his 
sons or relatives to risk ‘heir dives 
in a dangerous undertaking. The 
same may be said of the merchant, 
mechanic, and squire. 
Conscription is in no way averse 
to the feelings of continental youth. 
The love of their native soil, which 
has always been the great source of 
patriotism, dispels from their minds 
all sense of constraint and tyranny, 
and they march to their colours 
gaily and proudly to save their 
beloved country from the dis- 
honour of an invader’s intrusion. 
The conscript leaves his father’s 
fireside with hope of future fame 
lighting up his heart. ‘ Farewell, 
my country, my parents, and 
friends of my boyhood,’ he ex- 


claims ; ‘ to-day I leave you a 
humble peasant to defend my 
country’s honour; soon I may 
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return a marshal, decorated with 
all the laurels a grateful people can 
bestow.’ No such hope animates 
the ‘volunteer’ soldier of Britain, 
and yet its people are no less re- 
markable for gratitude. 

The British officer surrounds 
himself with a barrier of exclu- 
siveness, and regards the common 
soldier in the same light as ori- 
entals do an inferior caste. He 
returns the conventional salute 
carelessly, as a disagreeable duty, 
and takes no further notice. A 
wide, wide gulf separates them, 
and an almost interminable road 
has to be travelled from the bar- 
rack-room to the officers’ mess- 
table, which would require the 
seven-leagued boots of the giant 
in the fairy-tale to accomplish ; 
and fortunate is he who reaches 
even so far on the journey as the 
sergeant-major’s ‘ bunk.’ 

In the British service association 
is strictly prohivited even between 
an acting-corporal and a private ; 
and the former is supposed to leave 
a public-house tap-room or refresh- 
ment-room upon the entrance of 
the latter. If he remain, he does 
so at the risk of his chevrons. In 
the French service it is common 
to witness the frequent association 
off duty of privates and officers ; 
and even in the ranks on duty, an 
officer may often be seen obtain- 
ing a light for his cigar from that 
of his inferior, and also engaged 
with him in common conversation. 
Does this familiarity injure the 
power of discipline? Certainly 
not; on the contrary, it strength- 
ens it by promoting a sincere feel- 
ing of respect for their command- 
ers, and divests it of that harshness 
and- arrogance which, unfortunate- 
ly, characterises ours. While a 
vacant look of indifference, a me- 
chanical gesture, or wave of a 
walking-cane, is the return of the 
British soldier’s compliment, a nod 
and smile of recognition, added to 
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the ordinary military salute, greet 
the French soldiers on meeting 
their officers. The same feeling of 
good-will prevails in the Prussian 
service ; and in that of the United 
States in a yet greater degree, in 
fact rather too much for the good 
of the service. 

Too much blame must not be 
laid on the English officer for not 
encouraging familiarity, or showing 
it to the common soldiers, and for 
evident reasons. The soldiers of 
France and Prussia are generally 
educated men, and possess a keen 
sense of etiquette. They know how 
far to go without danger of being 
considered vulgar. The soldiers of 
England are, on the other hand, 
generally ignorant, the majority in 
fact being boors and ploughboys, 
whose manners are the very essence 
of vulgarity, and whose language 
grates on the educated ear like the 
filing of a saw. If an officer be- 
came familiar with such men, hea- 
ven knows to what extent their ill- 
breeding would carry them. Fancy 
Hodge from the plough-tail salut- 
ing his superior with a ‘ How be 
ye, captain, this mornin’? Hic’s a 
foine mornin’ this mornin’, beant 
it?’ in a strong Dorsetshire dialect. 
With the very few educated sol- 
diers in a regiment no exception 
can be made, as a spirit of envy 
would be created among the men, 
who would regard it as a system 
of favouritism, and would do great 
damage to discipline. 

Before we reach the perfection 
of France and Prussia, we must fol- 
low their example in organisation, 
and recruit our army from the same 
material. All the polishing of art 
cannot make common earthenware 
porcelain ; neither can we polish 
Bill Sykes from Turnipvale to the 
refinement of a Chesterfield or 


‘Tom Burroughs’ from Oxford. 
Time is required to transform a 
rustic or churl to the elegancy of 
a modern gentleman. 


And at the 
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time of life at which men join the 
army, the operation of refining be- 
comes very difficult ; indeed, in the 
generality of cases, quite an impos- 
sibility. The Saxon youth in agri- 
cultural districts is as obtuse in 
the nineteenth century as his an- 
cestors were in the days of Egbert 
and Ethelwolf, and almost as pri- 
mitive in his manners. He is very 
slow to learn, and requires a long 
course of severe training to bring 
him toa degree of efficiency. From 
morning till night it is nothing but 
drill, drill, drill; and hallooing, 
blustering, and swearing from the 
instructor to make him _ under- 
stand. There is no effort of the 
brain, no exercise of thought what- 
ever; in fact, a squad of recruits 
learn their exercise in the same 
manner in which performing dogs 
or horses at an amphitheatre are 
trained in theirs, by frequent re- 
petition. 

A regiment of English soldiers 
is a complete machine, which to 
set in motion requires only the 
lever of a commander's voice. 
Every movement is done mecha- 
nically. The soldier, when the 
word of command strikes his ear, 
moves to it instinctively, while his 
mind may be wandering on other 
scenes and other subjects. The 
soldier of France is quite different, 
so also is the soldier of Prussia. 
His mind calmly reflects on his 
vocation ; and he examines every 
incident and every point carefully. 
He is not a machine, but considers 
himself ove of his country’s defend- 
ers. He is proud of his position, 
and proud to have the confidence 
cf the nation, whose honour he 
considers it his duty to defend ; 
not by love of gain and emolument 
is he actuated, but by an unalloyed 
spirit of patriotism. He thinks it 
becomes better the honour of a 
Frenchman or a Prussian to draw 
the sword himself in his country’s 
defence, than hire a mercenary 
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substitute. Not that the English 
army is altogether mercenary, but 
a strong mercenary element pre- 
vails; for the man who becomes 
a soldier for the sake of a bounty 
from a recruiting-sergeant cannot 
be called other than mercenary. 

Let those who doubt this pay 
a visit to any of our recruiting 
dépdts, and they will soon be con- 
vinced. Some morning, at eleven, 
let them take a walk up Charles- 
street, Westminster, and they will 
see a number of recruiting-sergeants 
surrounded by a crowd of ragged 
miserable -looking wretches, who 
have just taken a shilling, and are 
waiting either to pass a doctor or 
to be draughted to their respective 
regiments. A great many of them 
have been leading dissolute lives ; 
and when they find themselves at 
their regiments, with bounty spent 
and under the restraint of discip- 
line, they become disgusted with 
the service, and in place of mak- 
ing good soldiers are intolerable 
nuisances, serving only to vitiate 
their more respectable comrades, 
to disgrace their corps, and throng 
our military prisons. 

We have shown why conscrip- 
tion is so averse to English feel- 
ing—namely, comparative security 
from invasion ; but we will try to 
show how much superior con- 
scription is, as practised on the 
Continent, to the shameful manner 
in which ‘volunteers’ are bam- 
boozled into our service. Military 
authorities are in the habit of hold- 
ing up conscription as pernicious 
to the true liberty of the subject ; 
but where, we may ask, is true 
liberty to be found in the rank-and- 
file of the army? Nowhere. Where 
the happiness and liberty of a sol- 
dier depend upon the whim of a 
despotic colonel and a staff of syco- 
phantic non-commissioned officers 
who anticipate his brutality, his 
freedom hangs on a very slender 
thread. And as for appealing to 
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courts-martial it is perfectly use- 
less: they are merely judicial farces 
or burlesques on the sublimity of 
justice. It is frequently the case— 
while the president examines the 
witnesses —at regimental courts- 
martial for the members to amuse 
themselves by discussing last-night’s 
opera and the beauty of such and 
such a ‘ Formosa,’ or making cari- 
catures of witnesses and prisoner. 

‘Justice, musha! fine justice in- 
deed they gave me!’ exclaimed an 
Hibernian private who had been 
‘tried on his fourth drunk.’ ‘Sure 
they wor dhrawin’ men an’ asses’ 
heads on little pieces o’ paper in- 
stead of listening to my fine 
speech.’* 

More than one high military au- 
thority has publicly censured our 
military courts-martial as scandal- 
ous. This shows the freedom a 
British soldier enjoys under the 
voluntary system as compared with 
the French and Prussian conscrip- 
tion. Nothing tells more for the 
excellence of the foreign system 
alluded to than the fact that all 
criminals, and even suspected cri- 
minals, are exempt from military 
service, while our ranks are open 
to the rogues and vagabonds of the 
empire—while sanctuary is given 
to the debtor who assists the trades- 
man on the road to bankruptcy, 
and to the seducer who seeks to 
evade a ‘certain’ pecuniary respon- 
sibility. 

There are many exceptions to 
the demands of conscription. The 
eldest or only son of parents is ex- 
empt. If no son exists, the only 
or eldest grandson of a widow or 
a father above seventy years of age, 
or blind, is exempt. If an eldest 
brother be blind or infirm, his next 
or succeeding brother is exempt. 
Of two brothers drawn, if the 





* This is not imaginary, as more than 
once a similar remark has been heard from 
soldiers who have been tried by court- 
martial, 
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younger be fit for service, the elder 
is exempt. A conscript is exempt 
who has a brother already serving, 
provided he be not a substitute. 
If any conscript has a brother who 
has died in action, or is suffering 
from wounds received in the ser- 
vice, he is exempt. Several other 
exceptions from the conscription- 
list are made, too numerous to 
mention here. Enough has been 
shown to testify the high moral 
character of the French army, and 
the jealousy with which the French 
people maintain and guard it. 

The greatness of a country is not 
seen in its vast outward splendour, 
in its magnificent institutions, in 
its boundless wealth and power- 
ful and invincible armies. These 
things are the mere material dross 
of earth, some day, sooner or later, 
doomed to destruction if the na- 
tions forget and abuse the benefi- 
cence of Him who gave them. If 
pride and love of gain and earthly 
power fill the minds of a people to 
the exclusion of virtue and moral- 
ity, the Hand that built that great- 
ness and power is omnipotent to 
destroy them, and humble that 
pride to the dust. The ruin of the 
magnificent empires of antiquity 
for discarding morality from their 
institutions affords manifest proof 
of this. And from our army, it is 
too true, morality has fled, corrup- 
tion teems in its ranks, and every 
garrison and camp is reduced to 
dépéts of sin and depravity. Not 
only are the souls of our soldiers 
destroyed, but also their physical 
constitution. A look into the hos- 
pital of every regiment in the ser- 
vice will give ample evidence that 
this statement is true. Nine-tenths 


of the patients in our army-hospit- 
als are those whose diseases have 
been brought on by debauchery. 
Young men in the full vigour of 
health become victims annually by 
thousands, notwithstanding that the 
public pays for religious instruction 
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nearly 44,0007. per annum. This 
stream of depravity, as already re- 
marked, is fed by the great evil 
of idleness, the curse of the army. 

Instead of lowering the soldier 
to the level of a serf and chaining 
his mind to the pillar of tyranny, 
it would be far more politic and 
praiseworthy of the Government 
to regard him as a thinking being ; 
find him sufficient and remunera- 
tive employment, and make him an 
independent and respectable mem- 
ber of the social community. In 
Prussia and France the soldiers are 
thought far superior to the gene- 
rality of the people, but in England 
the reverse is the case. In France 
they are admitted into good so- 
ciety; in England the doors of 
respectable houses are closed upon 
all except those who were well 
connected before they entered the 
service. The parents of young 
women shudder at seeing them in 
the society of red-coats, and with 
sound reason too ; for the poor girl 
who marries a soldier unites her- 
self to wretchedness and poverty 
as well, unless her husband has 
the permission of his commanding 
officer, to apply for which he must 
have been seven years in the army 
and of good character. This system 
is also a fruitful source of sin; for 
young men possessed of the strong- 
est natural passions, when pro- 
hibited from enjoying, at the risk 
of pauperism for their offspring, the 
divine institution of marriage, be- 
come a prey to the allurements of 
the courtesan, and bring ruin upon 
their constitutions. Our penny- 
wise-and-pound-foolish Govern- 
ment would rather see the hospitals 
crammed with these cases, and pay 
an enormous amount of public 
money for medical attendance, than 
encourage marriage at the expense 
of providing a little home for the 
soldier’s family. Many thousands 
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are spent yearly on army medical 
establishments, to which must be 
added the pay of the patients, who 
are entirely useless while inmates 
of them. 

The discipline of the French and 
Prussian soldiers is strict, without 
being in the least tyrannical. The 
conscript feels that he is provided 
with a happy home, and not a semi- 
penal establishment. For every 
little frivolous offence, worthy of a 
schoolboy only, he is not rudely 
and insolently reminded of the 
guard-room. He finds everything 
comfortable, and nothing calcu- 
lated to raise regrets in his mind 
for leaving the freedom of his pa- 
ternal roof. After completing a 
three months’ course of drill, he is 
struck off all duty and placed in 
the regimental school, where the 
greatest care is taken of him, and 
an excellent course of instruction 
is imparted. Unlike our recruit, 
who enters school, sits still, and 
stares about him, receiving scarcely 
any instruction from his teachers, 
who are almost as ignorant as 
himself, he is taken in hand by 
junior officers, who have passed 
strict examinations in high aca- 
demical institutions. He is taught 
on the most improved modern sys- 
tem; and, on the whole, his edu- 
cation when leaving school fits him 
for any post in the imperial army, 
provided he has the natural capa- 
city. 

After leaving school, he gains his 
first step of promotion to corporal ; 
twelve months afterwards, he may 
be madesergeant ; andsoon yearly, 
till he attains the rank of adjutant, 
which is the highest grade of a 
non-commissioned officer in the 
French service. He then may pass 
his examination for an ensigncy, 
and so on to the highest military 
command, and the only qualifica- 
tion required is merit ! 
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*Wuirr, whirr! and the sparks 
flew off the grindstone from the 
scissors held against it. The man 
who was grinding stopped a min- 
ute, felt the edge of the scissors 
with his thumb, tightened the rivet, 
and handed it to the servant who 
stood waiting for it. 

‘ Threepence, miss ; thank you; 
and he prepared to move on.— 
‘Will you get in, Kitty ?’ 

‘No, grandpa; me not tired 
said a long-haired, blue-eyed child 
of about five years old, who tod- 
dled alongside. She was very 
poorly dressed, but perfectly clean ; 
her hair was smooth and glossy, 
and her face had a look of con- 
tentment and trust; not a very 
pretty child at first sight, but evi- 
dentlya bright, docile little creature. 

‘ Any knives or scissors to grind; 
any pots, pans, or kettles to mend?’ 
shouted the man as he pushed his 
little machine with a grindstone 
and emery-wheel, and a smoking 
pan of charcoal dangling from it, 
before him. ‘The barrow was like 
other barrows of the sort, the only 
difference being that underneath, 
just above the treadle, was a sort 
of flat box, with a rug laid in it—a 
very cosy little nest indeed. 

‘Grandpa, me ride,’ presently 
said the child. 

‘Jump in, then, Kitty; and 
the child curled herself up in the 
flat tray, and was presently fast 
asleep. 

All day the man wheeled his 
grindstone from street to street, 
with the child sometimes awake, 
trotting alongside and _prattling 
gaily, sometimes sitting or lying in 
her little cradle. 

When darkness came on, he 


; 
; 


> 


turned from the crowded streets 
and ceased his monotonous cry. 
He was evidently upon his way 
homeward. Westward he went, 
up Oxford-street and along the 
Edgeware-road, and through a side 
street to a small archway. Up this 
he drove his grinding-machine into 
a small yard; there, under cover 
of a shed, he stowed away his 
barrow, and, lifting the sleeping 
child out of the rough cradle, he 
carried her tenderly upstairs to a 
room at the top of the house ; then, 
laying her down on the bed, he 
proceeded to strike a light. Leav- 
ing the candle burning, he went 
downstairs again and out into the 
crowded road. There he bought 
some hot potatoes from an itine- 
rant vendor, some bread and some 
butter, and a pint of tea at a coffee- 
shop. ‘This last he put into a tin 
he had brought with him, and then 
went back again to his room. He 
arranged his purchases to the best 
effect upon the little table, and 
then proceeded to wake up the 
child. 

‘Wake up, 


sleepy-head ! 


little 


Kitty, you 
Tea is ready; all 
hot, potatoes and everything.’ 

The child sat up, rubbed her 
eyes, and then scrambled off the 


bed and clambered up on her 
grandfather’s knee. 

‘Me sleep so, so, so long,’ hold- 
ing out her arms to the fullest 
extent. 

‘Yes, Kitty, and you would have 
slept all night if I would have let 
you.’ 

‘Good grandpa, good nice sup- 
per ! the child said as she tried to 
eat a hot potato. 

‘Yes, isn’t it first-rate, Kitty? 
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You get it for nothing. MissTucker, 
you know, had to sing for her sup- 
per.’ 

‘Not Miss Tucker, grandpa — 
Tommy Tucker. ‘Tommy must 
have been a boy, you know.’ 

‘Yes, of course, Kitty. Well, 
you know, he had to sing for his 
supper.’ 

‘I will sing, grandpa; and she 
slipped off his knee and stood with 
her hands folded reverently, and 


sang the Doxology at the end 
of the Evening Hymn. It was 


not, perhaps, much like the air; 
but she sang the words clearly and 
distinctly, in her child-voice. 

The old man had ceased eating 
as she began, and clasped his 
hands before him too. A tear 
stood in his eye as she finished. 

‘Very nice, Kitty! there’s a dear. 
You have earned your supper; 
the potatoes are not too hot to eat 
now.’ 

Kitty climbed up again on her 
grandfathers knee, and ate her 
supper contentedly, prattling mean- 
time about a thousand things. 

‘Now, grandpa, tell me a story.’ 

‘What shall it be, pussy? /ack 
the Giant- killer, Puss in Boots, or 
Jack and the Bean-stalk, or what?’ 

‘ The Fair One with the Golden 
Locks, grandpa. I like that best.’ 

The old man gravely began his 
story; but he had not gone far 
before the eyelids closed over the 
blue eyes, and the little head sank 
on his shoulder. 

‘ There, Kitty,’ he said, ‘that is 
enough for to-night. Wake up, 


dear ; say your prayers, and go off 


to bed.’ 

The child roused up a little, 
undressed herself—for she was a 
handy little woman—and_ then 
came back in her white night- 
gown, climbed up again on to her 
grandfather’s knee, and, folding 
her hands, repeated a little prayer. 
Then she said, ‘I have not filled 
your pipe, grandpa; and going 
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to a corner, she fetched a long 
pipe, and filled it with tobacco 
from a pouch the old man hand- 
ed her, watched until he had lit it, 
and then held up her face to be 
kissed. 

‘ Now you are cumfle,’ she said, 
‘ Kitty will go to bed and watch 
you.’ 

It was not long she watched. 
In a few minutes the long fringe 
drooped over the eyes, and the 
child was asleep. 

Either the pipe did not draw well, 
or the smoker was more thoughtful 
than usual; for several times he 
relighted it, each time in a mecha- 
nical way, as if he were thinking 
deeply. He was a man of perhaps 
fifty-five years old; his hair was 
very gray, but he had an upright car- 
riage, and something of the air of 
an old soldier. His eye was bright 
and clear—a kind and honest, and 
yet a shrewd eye. 

‘It is time to try,’ he said at last 
to himself; ‘I have put it off long 
enough. She can never be more 
winning than she is now. If he 
does not take to her now, he never 
will. Poor little pet—poor little 
pet! I shall miss her sadly.’ And 
his firmly-cut lip quivered at the 
thought. ‘Yes, I will start to- 
morrow,’ he said at last. ‘If it is 
to be done, it had better be done 
at once.’ 

The next morning a little bundle 
was suspended under the barrow, 
and with this slight preparation the 
pair of friends were ready to start 
upon their journey; Kitty in the 
highest glee at the thought of seeing 
pigs and sheep, and cocks and hens, 
and geese, and many other things. 

It was a long journey, and they 
did not hurry, but went quietly 
along, stopping at the various vil- 
lages and small towns, and earning 
a few pence by the sharpening of 
knives, setting of scissors, and 
patching-up of leaky kitchen uten- 
sils. 


, 
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It was more than a fortnight 
after they had left London that 
they reached the end of their 
journey, a quiet village down in 
Leicestershire. To Kitty’s un- 
bounded astonishment, her grand- 
father had left the grinding-machine 
at their halting-place the night be- 
fore. He had, too, dressed him- 
self in what Kitty called his Sun- 
day clothes, and had produced 
from the bundle a dress for herself 
which she had never seen before, 
made ofa light-gray stuff, with blue 
shoulder-knots. Greatly had Kitty 
exulted and danced over this new 
finery, but was rather subdued 
when she was told that she was not 
to put it on until the next evening. 
However, as she was dressed in 
what had previously been her best 
frock, she was content to wait, and 
was indeed delighted when her 
grandfather told her that upon this 
day they were to go in a carriage 
—yes, a real carriage. 

There was some little astonish- 
ment in the mind of the landlady 
of the Barton Arms when a fly 
stopped at the door, and a quiet- 
looking person, who by his upright 
walk and composed look she took 
to be a gentleman, though a poor 
one, got out, lifted out a little girl 
in a broad-brimmed straw hat, and 
with only a small bundle in his hand, 
entered the door. 

‘Can I have a private room, 
landlady ? he asked. ‘I shall be 
stopping here with my little grand- 
daughter for two days.’ 

‘Yes, sir, we have a private 
room. Have you any luggage? 

‘I left it at Loughborough,’ he 
said. 

Greatly was Kitty surprised at 
the unusual grandeur of their apart- 
ments. Only to think of one room 
to sit in and another to sleep in! 
Fortunately for the estimation in 
which their landlady held them, 
she was too much surprised and 
awed to express her sentiments 
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until she was alone with her grand- 
father. 

It was late in the afternoon 
when they arrived, and when tea 
was over Kitty went to bed, more 
sleepy than usual after her un- 
wonted excitement. Her grand- 
father sat by her bedside until she 
was asleep, and then returned to 
the sitting-room and rang the bell. 

‘Will you ask the landlady to 
step up? 

The landlady came up gladly, 
for she had been not a little mysti- 
fied and puzzled as to whom the 
gentleman with the little girl could 
be, or what could be their motive 
in coming to spend two days in 
Laverton. 

‘ Pray sit down,’ her guest said 
when she entered. ‘I daresay 
you are somewhat surprised at my 
coming here; but at the present 
moment I cannot explain mat- 
ters, although, no doubt, you will 
know shortly. Will you be kind 
enough to answer one or two 
questions, even if you do not un- 
derstand my motive in asking 
them ?” 

The landlady expressed her will- 
ingness to do so. 

‘Sir John Barton’s place is close 
here, is it not?’ 

‘ Quite close, sir; his gate is 
just at the entrance of the vil- 
lage.’ 

‘Has he any servants—his but- 
ler, for instance—who have been 
in the family many years? 

‘Lor’ yes, sir! He is not a 
gentleman to change his servants. 
Mr. Merrion, his butler, has been 
with him, man and boy, nigh thirty 
years. 

‘Do you think I could get to 
speak to Mr. Merrion ?” 

‘ Nothing easier, sir ; he is down- 
stairs now. He steps over some- 
times of an evening to smoke a 
pipe with my husband in the bar- 
parlour.’ 

‘Would you kindly tell him that 
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a stranger would be glad if he 
would come up and speak to him 
for a few minutes upon a matter of 
importance ? 

The landlady left the room to 
carry out the request, more and 
more puzzled by all this mystery. 

In a minute or two there was a 
tap at the door, and a rather stout 
man in undress-livery entered. 

‘Please take a seat, Mr. Merrion. 
Excuse the liberty I have taken in 
asking you to come up; but when 
you hear what I have to say, I am 
sure you will do so.’ 

‘ Excuse me, sir,’ the butler said ; 
‘Mrs. Malin has just told me about 
you, and I don’t know what you 
want to ask me; that is, I don’t 
know whether you are a lawyer, or 
what you want; and I can only say 
anything I can tell you I will, but 
not if it’s going to do harm—no, 
nor worry Sir John.’ 

‘Not at all, Mr. Merrion, and 
you are quite right. You have, 
I hear, been a | time in the 


1iOnye 


family, 2nd are, I see, attached to 


your master. He is, I believe, a 
proud man.’ 

‘Well, yes; he’s a right to be 
that, I expect,’ the butler said cau- 
tiously. 

* Quite so, quite so, Mr. Merrion; 
but it is a sad thing to think he has 
no child to come after him.’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ the butler said, ‘it is 
all that.’ 

‘His only son, as I have heard,’ 
his interrogator said, ‘made a 
match beneath him, and his father 
never forgave him, never saw him 
again.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said the butler, ‘ but that 
wasn’t master’s fault. He was 
away, and the letter telling as how 
Master Charles were ill never got 
to him for a week; and then he 
went off post-haste to France. I 
know, for he took me with him; 
and when we got down to Marsel, 
we found he was dead and buried, 
and his wife too; and that the 
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child, who was only a month old, 
was gone—no one knew where. 
He'd give half his money to 
know.’ 

‘Thank God, thank God! the 
other said ; ‘ this is good news in- 
deed. Poor little Kitty! Thank 
God ! and he covered his face 
with his hands and cried. 

For some time the butler could 
only gaze at him in astonishment ; 
at last he said, 

‘ And who may you be, sir? and 
what do you know of the child ? 

‘I am her grandfather too,’ the 
man said. ‘And the child is asleep 
in the next room.’ 

‘I am glad,’ the butler said ex- 
citedly ; ‘ay, as glad as if it was 
my own. But why did you never 
come before? I know master ad- 
vertised in every paper.’ 

‘I never saw them. I only 
knew that he had been written 
for on the same day I had. He 
never came, and I supposed would 
not. I buried my child and her 
husband, and took the baby, and I 
have kept her ever since. And I 
love her as I loved her mother be- 
fore her. But she is over five years 
old now ; and I thought that it was 
time to try if her grandfather—who 
I believed had never forgiven his 
son, even when he knew he was 
dying—would now take his son’s 
child. Thank God that, from what 
you say, he will do so.’ 

‘Do so! the butler said ; ‘ proud 
as Sir John is—and he is proud— 
there is nothing in the world he 
would not have done to find her out.’ 

The conversation lasted some 
time longer, and then Mr. Merrion 
took his leave, and went straight 
home, without, to Mrs. Malin’s 
great disappointment, revealing one 
word of what had taken place at 
the long and mysterious interview. 

The next evening Sir John Bar- 
ton was sitting alone after his din- 
ner. A tall, stately man, but with 
marks of deep sorrow upon his 
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face. A proud, reserved man, the 
world said, and in his youth no 
doubt truly ; a reserved man still, 
but scarcely a proud one. At the 
present moment Sir John was won- 
dering over the behaviour of his 
butler, John Merrion, at dinner. 
John was ordinarily one of the 
most staid and respectful of do- 
mestics; but John had behaved 
throughout dinner in a manner 
quite unlike himself. If such a 
thing had not been out of the 
question, he should have said that 
John Merrion was drunk. He had 
broken two glasses, he had spilled 
the wine in filling his glass, and 
the man’s eyes were certainly full 
oftears. His master had asked him 
what was the matter, and he had 
replied ‘ Nothing, Sir John; but, of 
course, something was the matter : 
although, as the footman was in 
the room, Sir John had passed 
the matter over. Sir John now 
turned it over in his mind. John 
Merrion had been a widower for 
years, and his only son was now 
head-groom. Perhaps one of his 
children was ill. Sir John had 
heard nothing of it, but he thought 
he would ring and ask. At this 
moment the door opened a little, 
and the sound of a man crying 
was distinctly heard through it, and 
then the baronet thought he was 
dreaming, when a little child with 
long golden hair, with a blue rib- 
bon round her head, came up to- 
wards him, with an air half-timid, 
yet frank and confident, and put- 
ting her hand in his, said, 
‘Please, grandpa, my name is 
Kitty Barton, and I am come to 
stay with you and love you. Please, 
this is papa’s likeness, and a let- 
ter.’ 


And she held out a gold locket, 
and a letter directed in the well- 
remembered handwriting of his 
dead son. 

For a moment the baronet sat 
speechless. Then, with a cry of 
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‘Thank God, thank God for His 
mercy!’ he caught the child up and 
held her to his heart, while his tears 
rained down upon her sunny head. 

‘Don’t cry, grandpa; don’t cry,’ 
she said, presently beginning to 
sob herself at the sight of his 
emotion, ‘If grandpa sorry, Kitty 
go away again.’ 

‘No, no, my child; I am not 
sorry, I am only glad, only very 
thankful you have come.’ 

Kitty looked up a little doubt- 
fully. 

‘ Kitty never cries when she is 
glad,’ she said ; ‘she cry when she 
hurt herself.’ 

For some time the baronet held 
her closely in his arms, kissing 
her; then, when he became calmer, 
he put her down on the rug before 
the fire, placed the letter and por- 
trait by to be examined when no 
eye could see him, and rang the 
bell. John Merrion entered, his 
eyes red with crying. 

* You knew of this, John? 

‘Yes, Sir John ; thank God she 
has come 

‘ Ah, indeed, John, thank God ! 
and the master and servant wrung 
each other’s hands in the fulness of 
their feelings. ‘ Now, John, send 
the other servants here.’ 

In a few minutes they entered. 
They had all heard from the butler 
what had happened, and many of 
them who had known their late 
young master were wiping their 
eyes as they entered. 

‘ Listen, all of you,’ the baronet 
said, with a proud joy. ‘This young 
lady is my granddaughter, Miss 
Barton. She will live here in 
future. You will look upon her 
as your future mistress, and the 
heiress of this place.—Mrs. Leth- 
ridge,’ he said to the housekeeper, 
‘will you see a bed prepared for 
her in the little room next to 
mine ?” 

Several of the elder women came 
forward and kissed Kitty, who was 
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rather alarmed at all this ; and the 
housekeeper said, ‘ Will you come 
with me, dearie ?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ Kitty answered, 
taking tight hold of the baronet’s 
hand; ‘I would rather stay with 
grandpa.’ 

When they had all left the room, 
Kitty took her seat on a footstool 
at Sir John Barton’s feet, and look- 
ed gravely into the fire ; while the 
baronet stroked her hair quietly, 
and had difficulty in persuading 
himself it was all true. Presently 
Kitty spoke. 

‘What a big fire, grandpa! I 
never saw such a big fire, and it 
is hardly cold at all. What a lot 
of money it must cost !’ 

‘It is a large room, Kitty, and 
you see I was all alone ; so I had 
a fire for company.’ 

Kitty opened her eyes a little 
widereven than usual, and remained 
for some time in thought. The 
result of her reflection showed it- 
self in her next speech. 

* Please, grandpa, Kitty is hun- 
gry ; she would like some supper.’ 

The baronet hastily rang the bell. 
The butler appeared. 

‘John, bring a tray with some 
tea and cold chicken.’ 

‘ And potatoes,’ said Kitty. 

* And potatoes,’ added the baro- 
net, ‘if you have any ready.’ 

‘Yes, Sir John; there are sure 
to be some ready for the supper 
downstairs.’ 

‘With their skins on,’ Kitty said 
again. 

‘With their skins on, of course,’ 
the baronet said gravely. 

When the butler had left the 
room, Kitty again climbed up on 
her grandfather's knee. 

‘Am I going to have chicken 
for supper?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, my dear, if you like it.’ 

‘ Kitty doesn’t know,’ she said 
rather doubtfully. ‘ Kitty never 
tasted chicken. Will it have its 
feathers on ?’ 


‘No, Kitty; the feathers ar 
taken off.’ 

Kitty looked relieved. 

‘Sometimes Kitty has had sau 
sages for supper,’ she said in a 
confidential tone ; ‘ hot, you know; 
and grandpa, you know, my other 
grandpa’—she nodded —- ‘always 
saved one for Kitty to eat cold for 
breakfast.’ 

The baronet’s brow clouded for 
a moment at the mention of this 
other relation of his grandchild ; 
and then he said kindly, 

‘Was he very kind to you? did 
you love him very much, your 
other grandpa ?” 

‘ Kitty love him so much,’ the 
child said, holding out her arms ; 
‘ bigger, much bigger: he so kind 
to Kitty. Poor grandpa very sad 
to-day, and cry, you know; that 
make Kitty sorry. Poor grandpa ? 

The baronet felt by his own joy 
at finding her how great must be 
the sorrow of the other in giving 
her up. 

‘Is he in the village now?’ he 
asked. 

Kitty nodded. 

‘Gave Kitty message. If you 
want to see him, you write: he 
come here in the morning.’ 

‘Very well, dear,’ the baronet 
said ; ‘I will send for him. And 
now, Kitty, do you like dolls ? 

Kitty nodded very decidedly 
this time. 

‘ Kitty got two dolls; one new, 
only legs broken; old one got no 
head.’ 

‘I will get you a big new one, 
Kitty, and a doll’s house, and 
a Noah’s ark, and all sorts of 
toys.’ 

Kitty’s eyes opened wide in 
astonishment at all this wealth of 
things which was to pour in upon 
her; but further conversation was 
stopped by the entry of the butler 
with the tray. John Merrion put 
the things on the table, and then, 
in some perplexity, placed a chair, 
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and put a cushion upon it to raise 
the seat. 

‘ No, no,’ Kitty said, ‘ me sit on 
grandpa’s knee. — Grandpa, move 
chair to table.’ 

The baronet did as he was told, 
and Kitty ate her supper then 
in triumph, and pronounced the 
chicken to be very good, but not 
so good as sausages. ‘The potatoes 
she pronounced to be decidedly 
inferior. 

‘Man at corner,’ she explained, 
‘sell bigger than that; and she 
held up her two tiny closed hands; 
‘much bigger for a penny. Good 
man always give Kitty big, big 
tater.’ 

When she had finished, she 
said, 

‘ Kitty go bed now, grandpa; 
Kitty sleepy. Me say prayers first.’ 
And then, kneeling upon her 
grandfather’s lap and clasping her 
hands, she repeated her usual little 
evening prayer, ending with ‘God 
bless both my grandpas, and make 
Kitty good child, for Christ’s sake. 
Amen. Now me sing hymn,’ she 
said, and standing by the baronet’s 
knee, she sang two verses of the 
Evening Hymn. 

The baronet was deeply affected. 

‘“ Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow,” indeed,’ he repeat- 
ed to himself when she had been 
carried off by the housekeeper. ‘I 
am indeed thankful for this dar- 
ling ; at least, if the man robbed 
me of a son, he has restored me a 
child in my old age.’ 

At ten o’clock the next day 
the knife-grinder was shown into 
the library of Sir John Barton. 
The men had never seen each 
other before, and both had che- 
rished a deep feeling of wrong 
against the other. Before a word 
was spoken, each looked the other 
full in the face, and the scrutiny in 
either case was satisfactory. There 
was little difference between them 
in height; Sir John Barton was 
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perhaps five years the elder, but 
he looked more than his real age. 
Both were proud men in their way, 
but the baronet was the least un- 
bending of the two. 

The guest commenced the con- 
versation : 

‘Sir John Barton, until yester- 
day I thought as ill of you as you 
have, no doubt, thought of me. I 
have learnt my error; it is for me 
to convince you of yours. I come 
to you frankly. Our ranks in life 
are different, but in our grand- 
child we have the one great aim 
and object in common.’ 

Up to this time both men had 
been standing; but here, in com- 
pliance with a gesture from the 
baronet, each took his seat facing 
the other across the hearthrug. 
The guest then continued : 

‘I will tell you my story first, 
sir. I was the son of an ironmon- 
ger in a large way of business in 
Nottingham, and was intended by 
my father to succeed to his busi- 
ness. He gave me a fair educa- 
tion at the grammar-school of the 
place, but, like most boys, I had 
a taste for adventure, and when I 
was seventeen I had an altercation 
with my father about the shop, ran 
away, and enlisted in the roth 
Foot. My father found out what 
I had done, and wrote to offer to 
purchase my discharge, but I re- 
fused, and went out to India with 
my regiment. I was a steady 
well-conducted man, and soon 
obtained my sergeant’s stripes. 
When in India, I heard of the death 
of my father—my mother had died 
many years before—and also that 
when his business was wound up, 
the surplus remaining was very 
small, a few hundred pounds, 
which was placed to my credit in 
England. After I came back I fell 
in love and married. My wife was 
the daughter of a French émigré, 
with nothing but her good looks 
and her kind heart. I purchased 
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my discharge, and with my little 
property bought and furnished a 
house at Deal, where we let lodg- 
ings. My wife managed the house, 
and I gave lessons in fencing and 
drill to the few schools there, and 
to casual visitors. We had one 
child. When she was ten years 
old I lost my wife, and after that 
all my feelings centred in my child. 
I watched over her and loved her 
as only a man can love his only 
child. So things went on until 
your son came as a lodger to us. 
I knew nothing of him ; was igno- 
rant that he was the only son of 
a baronet and heir to a large 
estate. I knew nothing of it until 
one day I came home and found 
my child was gone, and a letter 
from her saying that she was secret- 
ly married, and telling me the rank 
and position of your son. I was 
as proud, sir, of my good name as 
you could be of yours. I shrank 
from the idea that it should be 
said that I had been a party to my 
child taking in—I knew how the 
world would put it—the heir of a 
rich and ancient family, and I 
wrote to say that until you acknow- 
ledged the marriage and approved 
of it, I would not do so. My 
pride, sir, was less deeply grounded 
than yours was. Kate wrote to 
ne from the south of France, 
where they had taken up their re- 
sidence, to say that you would not 
relent, and that they were penni- 
less. Now, sir, my pride urged 
me to do the thing which it 
had before prevented my doing. 
I sold my house and furniture, 
sent every penny to them, and set 
to work with my own hands to 
support myself. Hush, Sir John 
Barton, there are no thanks, no 
acknowledgments due. I did what 


I conceived to be my duty; you 
did what you believed to be yours. 
Months after, a letter reached me 
from my dear child. Her husband 
was attacked with cholera. 


She 
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had a little girl, and had no friend 


but myself. She implored me to 
come out. Fortunately I had a 
few pounds by me, and I hurried 
to Marseilles. I found Kate dy- 
ing, and that her husband had ex- 
pired three days before. She told 
me you had been written for at the 
same time with myself. I have 
since heard you did not receive 
that letter until a week after. I 
closed my dear child’s eyes, I 
laid her by the side of her hus- 
band in the strangers’ cemetery at 
Marseilles, and then finding you 
did not come, and supposing you 
would not forgive, I took the baby 
and came home to England. Since 
then, sir, I have kept her—have 
brought her up, I trust, kindly and 
well. At first the nomad life I led 
could do her no harm, but as she 
grew up I saw that it was for her 
good that she should regain her 
lost place in the world. I thought 
you might grant the forgiveness to 
the grandchild I believed you had 
refused to the son. I came down 
here and found that I had mis- 
taken you; that it was only an un- 
fortunate accident which kept you 
from standing beside your son’s 
grave; and then I was able to re- 
sign Kitty to you, secure, at least, 
of her future.’ 

The baronet had listened deep- 
ly moved ; once or twice he had 
tried to interfere, but the speaker 
had stopped him with a peremptory 
gesture. When he ceased, Sir John 
Barton rose and took both the 
hands of the other. 

‘I have, as you supposed, long 
mistaken you, as you have, with 
greatly more reason, mistaken me. 
Yours now is the triumph. Be 
generous, sir. You give up this 
child to me—this child, whom 
much as I already love, you must 
love far more. At least, share her 
with me. Make this your home. 
My whole hope, my whole aim in 
life, now is in the child and her 
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happiness. Stop and aid me to 
bring her up.’ 

‘I thank you, sir,’ the ex-ser- 
geant said ; ‘I thank you from my 
heart, for I feel that your invitation 
is no idle compliment; but it is 
out of the question. Your rank 
in life is infinitely above mine; and 
I—yes, I am only too proud to 
accept a position like this.’ 

‘Your pride, then, is worse than 
mine,’ the baronet said warmly. 
‘I am, I acknowledge, a proud 
man; but I am not too proud to 
feel without bitterness that my son 
was supported by your generosity, 
that your hand laid himin the grave, 
that you have brought up his child. 
Think you that I, a rich man, with 
no means of spending my wealth, 
can ever repay such obligations as 
these? Do you think that sharing 
this home with you could ever make 
me feel that my debt was cancelled? 
And do you forget the child? Will 
you go away from her, and take 
from her the friend who has here- 
tofore been a father to her? Sir, 
you have thought me proud: what 
is my pride to yours ?” 

The old soldier was evidently 
moved with the address, and at 
the extreme earnestness and sin- 
cerity with which it was spoken. 
The baronet saw his advantage, 
and rang the bell. 

‘Send Miss Barton here.’ 

There was silence until Kitty 
entered. With a cry of joy she 
ran up to the old soldier. 

*O grandpa, grandpa! I am so 
glad! kiss Kitty. I’m so happy ! 
New grandpa so kind to Kitty; 
but me want old grandpa too.’ 

‘He won’t stay with you, Kitty,’ 
the baronet said ; ‘he wants to go 
away, instead of living here with 
us.—Come, sir,’ he said, ‘ give way, 
for the sake of our dear child. This 
house is large enough for us both. 
You shall have your own apart- 
ments, where Kitty can spend a 
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part of the day with you. You 
can live the life of a hermit there, 
if you like, and can join us here 
when you like. Nothing I can do 
for you can ever make me other- 
wise than deeply your debtor. 
Surely the house is large enough to 
hold Kitty’s two grandpas, eh, 
Kitty? Tell him so.’ 

Kitty, who was nestled in her 
old grandpa’s arms, now whispered 
to him, 

‘Naughty grandpa, why you 
want to go away and make me cry? 
Me love you; why you go away 
from Kitty ? 

And so the ex-sergeant gave 
in. For a time he went away, and 
then came back again and took up 
his residence—he said at first tem- 
porarily, but he never left it—a 
the Hall. At first he kept to the 
suite of apartments appropriated to 
him; but gradually he responded 
to the heartiness of the baronet’s 
manner, and became his perma- 
nent guest; and none of the vi- 
sitors at the Hall who were intro- 
duced to the fine military-looking 
man who was Miss Barton’s grand- 
father ever guessed that he had for 
years supported Miss Barton and 
himself by grinding knives and 
scissors, and mending pots and 
pans. Under the joint care and 
guardianship of the two men, it 
may be imagined that Kitty grew 
up a rather spoiled but very lovable 
girl ; and when she married, at the 
age of eighteen, the son ofa neigh- 
bouring nobleman, with the perfect 
approbation of her two adopted 
fathers (and upon that occasion, 
by the express wish and assent of 
Sir John, the first grandfather gave 
her away), it is difficult to say which 
of the two she most loved and 
honoured. Both lived in perfect 
accord and friendship long enough 
to see the happiness of their dar- 
ling, and to nurse her children 
upon their knees. 
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* **Tt is the only course for you to adopt,’ said Mr. Collyer, ‘and you will thank me 


some day for telling you so.”’ 





